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LONDON AND WESTMINSTER: 

CrTT AND SUBUR^. 


I5ASICET JUSTICES ANT) TRADINtS JUSTICES! 

Fieldino lias given us, in liis JoncB, a glimpse 
of tlie country magistrate 6f his day, the iniddle of the 
Jast century, in the cliaj^tej’ wherein Mrs. Honoijji^ 
brought before ^S( I n ire Western by his sister, to liave 
justice executed” on licr for her unguarded words in 
the dialdj^ue witli lier fellow-chambermaid. When the 
squire, on the suggestion of liis^ clerk, and the recol- 
lection of some un])Ieasaiit consequences of som6 former 
decisions, declined to send tlie girl to Bridewell ^"only 
for ill-breediiigr’ Mrs. Western, we are tohl, disputing 
his law, namgd a certain justice of the peace in Lon- 
don, who, she said, would ctimmit a servant to Bridewell 
at any time, when a master or mistress desired it.” 
“ Like enough,” the squire is made to rejoin, ^Mt may 
be so in Londoiw but the law is different in the country. 
The situation q^he dispenser of the law, at least, was 
entirely dilferciit. Jii London, where there was no game 
to protect, and little local* influence to bg acquired or 
maintaTncd, the commission of the feaco w'as without 
VOL. II. ^ 



BASKET TRADING JUSTICES. 
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its \*ttrjictions ; and tlie work of an acting magistrate 
was ^he same time so rimclf more laboriohs than in 
• the countjyjj, that few were likely to undert‘\,ke the office 
oki any n«:*re amafeur principle. In these circumstancies 
it could only follow that men ^"oiild »scek^it in order to 
make a living out of it. Hence the Ihid'et Jubilees and 
Trading^ Justices of those times. The basket justices 
a])])car to '"have actually received presents or bribes from 
, the parties who came before them : game, ponltr}', and 
other cQntribntions Avere drop])C(l into the baskets from 
Avhich they took their name. IIowcaxt the matter was 
maimged, this was^])erhaps no worse a substitute for 
the salrfry tlian, the oilier moc.x’! Avhich succeeded it, of 
making a reAxime, «fmt of the fees, the lion’s share of 
which found its way into the pockets of his worship on 
^the bench. 

The London tradiiig justic-e has been ably drawn 
,>bjii\^Ifielding at full length Li his Amelia. fJonatliaii 
'■Thrasher, Esf|., one of the Justices of the Peace for the 
liberty of Westminster, before whom t!ie watchmen 
<had taken their prisoner, Avas utteidy without legal 
knowledge; but ^^if he Avas ignorant of the laws of Eng- 
land, Wi*s yet Avell Ax*rsed in the hiAvs of nature;” that 
is to say, he made Ins oAvn interest, Avherever it Avas pos- 
sible, the guiding principle of his decision, and ‘^aaus 
iicAer indifferent to a cause but when he could get 
nothing on either side.” Illnry Fielding officiated for 
a few years in London as a police magistrate, and tells 
us that one of his predecessors used to boast that he 
made a thousand a year out oCtlie place; but hoAV this 
AA^as done. Fielding does not profess to , .Jliderstand. The 
prisoners that Mr. Thrasher had to deal with on the 
above occasion being, as it aa ould seem, every man and 
woman of them, jremiiless and friendless, were <5all de- 
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spatched tg prlsoij; aftej wticli jpsticc and tlie 
constable adjjouifncd to a neighbouring ale-hoij^^ 'to take 
tlieir morning repast.” Wliereter it «ould bt*^donc, 
plan of the tracing- jiTstice was to make the j)arty charged 
find bail. Tliis bailing ^t^as tlie main stay and iiistrii- 
nicnt of his trade. 

Ileiny Fielding had no salary; but his^halv-brotherj. 
Sir John Fielding (lie was knighted in 17f>l), who suc- 
ceeded him, we believe had. Sir John, who, although 
blind, was a most active and careful magistrate, ])re- 
sided at Bow-street until his death in 1780. The pia- 
gistrates of ^Vcstminster,^or the better securing pfi theu* 
ptTsons, and to procure a more read)? obedience to the 
laws, had his majesty’s permission to*wear tlie arms of 
Westminster, with the emblems of magistracy, on a gold 
shield, fastened to a rlbbgii liangifig down {he breast. 

Henry Fielding, *writiiig on the Increase of lhhh,ersy^ 
femarks: ^^The usual defem*e^of a thief, especialJ) at 
tlie Old Bailey, lis an aVthi To prove this by peijiiry 
is a common act of Newgate friendship ; and there 
seldom is i^iy difficulty in procuring such witnesses. 
•I remcmlier a felon to have been proved to be^ii^- Ire- 
land at the time he was sworn to have been alone in 
London, and acjjuitted ; but he was scarce gone from 
the bar, when the witness was himself arrested, for rob- 
beiy, committed in Ltindoiij at that very time when he 
swore that both he and his friend were in Dublin ; for 
which robbery, I think, he was tried and executed.” 

The famous Bow-street officer, John Townsend, was 
in office when tli? trading justices still flourished ; and 
lie tells us that/^t was a trading business, and there 
was a justice this and a justice that. The plan used 
to be to issue out warrants, aii^ take, up till the poor 
devils in the streets; and then there was the bailing 
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them — 2$. 4c?. ^-whlch tha mq^IstratQ had ; ^nd taking 
np a litt«dred girls, that would make, fit^2s. 4<?. each, 
11?. 135. 4(7. They seftt none to jail, for the bailing 
them was so much better.” 


JUSTICE \\’ELCII. 

This popular magistrate succeeded Fielding as one 
of the Ilusticcs of the Peace for Westminster, and kept 
a regular office in hiitchfield-strect for tlic police of that 
(Jistriet.-, He was born at Ayjesbury, was educated in 
the Avorkhousc of ihat town, and was api)rcnticed to Mr. 
Clements, the well-known trunk-maker, at the corner 
of St. Paul’s Churchyjml. He was subsequently for 
many years a grocer,^ occupying the spot No. 1 at the 
sou+h-west corner of Museum-street, late (iueen-street. 

received the appointment of High Constable of 
Westminster, and his contcm])oraries sfcak of him with 
admiration, when, dressed in black, with a large nine- 
story George II.’s wig, highly powdered, with long flow- 
ing curl;s over his shoulders, a higli three-cornered hat, 
and his black baton tipped with silver at either end, he 
rode on a wdiite horse to Tyburn with malefactors.” 
Mr. Welch was a member of the Beef-steak Club, when 
founded by Rich and Lambert, the sceLie-])ainter, with 
whom he was intimate; and Mrs. Nollekens, Welch’s 
daughter, used to relate that it was her business to dress 
up for him a round hat with ribbons, similar to those 
worn by the yeomen of the guard, wl^^i the gentlemen 
of that club tl>en wore. She added that her father was 
so loyal a man, that when ^^ilkes vfUs admitted a mem- 
ber, he withdrew himself. ^ . 

Mrs. Nollekehs often spoke of Justice Welch going. 



JUSTICE WELCH. 

in 1766, into Cranbourn-alley, unattended, to liuen mu 
daily meeting journeymen slioemakcrs^dio had 

struck for an increase of wages.# Immgdiatelj^er fatli^i 
made his apjx^arance, he w^as recognised, and ^lis name 
sliontcd uj) and dow n tlrtj alley, not wdth fear, but wdtJ 
exultation. ‘^Well,” said the ringleader, ^^let us gel 
him a beer-barrel, and momit him;” and«w’hg|i^he "was 
up, they cheered him, and shouted, “Welch for ever! 
Welch for ever!” lii the mildest manner, Welch as- 
sured them that he w^as glad to find thejihad coiTducted 
themselves quietly, and at the same tync persuaded therii 
to dispeirse, as their meet^gs were illegal. lie al^o ob^- 
scnx^l to the master-shoemakers, whe^wSre listening tc 
him from the first-floor windows, that»as they had raised 
the ])rices of shoes on account of the increased value oj 
pro^^sion.s, they should* ccjisider tlitit the families of theii 
w^orkmen had propo^tionatc^wamts. The result wus Jhai 
the spokesmen of the traefe were called into the 
and an additional allowance was agreed upon. TIk 
men then alternately carried Mr. Welch (5n their shoul- 
ders to ffis^office in Litchfield-strcet, gave him three 
cheers more, juid set him down. Welch was a tall man. 
and when in the prime of life, robust and powerJuh 
When the streets were entirely pitched with pebble- 
stones up to the houses, hackiieymcn could drive theii 
coaches to the veiy doors. It happened that Mr. Welch 
had good information that a most notorious offender, 
who had for some time annoyed the Londoners in theii 
w^alks through the green lanes to Marylebone, and w^hc 
had eluded the fchase of several of his men, was in the 
first-floor of a hjptfsc in Rose-street, Lon^-acrc. After 
hiring the tallest iiackney-coacli he could select, he 
mounted the box with the coachman, andwvhen he was 
close against the house, he ascendea the roof of the 
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uuaujuj tiiruw tlie sasli of,tlie first-floor window, entered 
the rooK:^, and actually dragged the fellc^w from his bed 
out at thd* wind(Jijv by kis hair, naked as he was, upon 
the roof of the coacli, and in tliat way caitied the terror 
of tlie green rlancs down Ne\f-strect and up St. Mar- 
tin’s-laiie, amidst the huzzas of an immense throng, 
which followed liim to Litchfield-strcct. 

Sir Jolin Fielding took cognisance of those offenders 
who -were iiearest Bow-street, such as the inliabitants 
of Lewkner’s-lj^ne, Vinegar-yard, and Sliorfs-gardens; 
but more particulai;Jy tliat most ])0])ular of all gardens, 
(j,lo vent-garden, wliicli had bcfii deserted by pco2)le of 
fashion. It was rt this period that Mother Needham, 
Mother Douglass (alias, according to Foote's Ilutor^ 
Mother Cole), and ]Moll King, the tavern-keepers and 
the gamlilers, took jvossession^ of the abdicated pre- 
mises. ‘ ^ 

.S;iunders Welch’s attention was for the most jiJirt 
confined to the abandoned women and 5j)ich])()ckets who 
frequented Hedge-lane, the Ilaymarket, Cranbourn- 
alley, and Leicester-square ; the last of Ayhich, from 
the rough mid broken state of its gi’ound, and the 
shadow of a lorry row of elms wdiich then stood in the 
road in front of tlie houses on the eastern side, 'was 
rendered very dangerous to pass, jiarticularly betbre 
the strc(‘ts were paved and jmblicly lighted. In addi- 
tion to these, Welch had visitors among the frequenters 
of Marylebone-gardens ; the highw'aymen wdio com- 
mitted nightly dej)redations in the adjacent lanes ; the 
•pickpockets who attended Whitcfiekrtl meeting-house 
in Long-acre ; the thousands of his Sulbday friends who 
congregated in Marylebone-fields, before the New-road 
was made from Paddington to Islington, when the news- 
papers aniioiuiced an hihabitant of the City to have 
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arrived safely at his home in Marylc*bojjie ! It was the 
practice also Mr. vfliitefield, before hi^€hapel in 
Tottciiham-com’t-road was finished ki 17f)^ to })rea^h 
on a Sunda^^ evening in Maryleboiie-fields, sometimes 
to 50,000 persons. Mi^ Welch also derived no small 
share of business from the depredators wdio attciittecl 
tlie executions at Tyburn. Ilis office oft t^ose mori^ 
iiigs, as well as Fielding’s, was thronged by gentlemen 
who Jiad lost their \^'atches and })Ocket-books, or ladieil 
who had been robbed of their A^elvet (‘-aydinals oi’ j^urses. 

Dr. f Johnson maintained a longhand intimate fyeiid- 
ship witJi Mr. Welch ; and at one time the Dejetor luid 
serious thoughts of j)roposing marriige to Miss Maiy 
Welch (Mrs. Nollekens) ; and Mr.*!Nh)llekens used to 
say that Johnson, when joked ab»ut hef, observed/ 
Yes, 1 think Mary ’^^ould hate been jnine, if little 
Joe had not step])ed ^ • 

’ Ml’. Welch died at Tiwinton Dean, Somerset/ 31 s^ 
of October, 17^)4, aged se\dity-f our. He was buried 
in the cemetery belonging to St. Gebrge’s Churcli^ 
Blooinsffui^^', where, within the porch, upon a mural 
monument, are these lines, written by Kijir^John 
Hawkins : 

“ As long w. Tlicniis, with im])artial hand, 

His blessings shall disperse throughout this land ; 

Or lenient statutes, or vindictive law, 

Protect the good, or hofil the bad in awe ; 

Or Mercy, blending Grace with Justice, shed 
Her milder beams on the delinquent head ; 

While I’robity and Truth shall be rever’d, 

And legaljpower as much belov'd as fear’d ; 

So long fame to eacli succeeding day 
Thy virtues witness and thy worth display.” 

Dr. Johnson soon follower^ his f^end* Welch to the 
grave, as he died on Monday, the 13th of December 
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1784, in the bq^ck room of the^ first-floor of his house 
in Bolt-aairt, Fleet-street. ' . 


FLEET AND MAY-FAIR PARSONS. 

The character and habits of the mock-parsons, the 
impostors who carried on the Fleet and May-fair mar- 
riage business until the middle of the last centurj’, have 
been painted in ^tolerably vivid colours. They were re- 
peatedly convicted before the magistrates of swearing, 
of selling liquors, or for some drunken practices ; here 
we find one maiT>ingm his nightgown, there another 
hiccupj)iiig out the words of the service, while a tliird 
1'kcs out a scanty Indng by mendicancy. Among the 
individuals Avho stood out most conspicuously amidst the 
, actors is Dr. Gaynam or Gainham, "vho is said to have 
been the gentleman emphatically denominated the Bishop 
of Hell, and married in the Fleet from* about 1709 to 
1740. The extent of his business is vaguely shown in a 
remark he made on a trial for bigamy, wheii- it\vas ob- 
served that it was strange he could not remember the 
prisoners he ])rofeSsed to have married. Can I remem- 
ber persons ?” was the reply — I have married 2,000 
since that time!” Next in reputation to him, but 
after the doctor’s death, was Edward Ash well, who 
'lied within the rules of the Fleet in 1746, “a notorious 
rogue and impostor,” and an audacious villain, who was 
really not in orders, but who preached when he could 
get a pulpit. William Wyatt appeare:l to have prac- 
tised there from. 1713 to 1750. His is'^ curious case. 
In one of his pocket-book j*egistei%, under the date 
1736, we find the following memoranda of a kind of 
conversational argument between Mr. Wyatt’s con- 
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science and interests: ^^^Give to every man his due, 
and learn the^way of truth,” says Conscien^' ^ 

Tliis advice cannot be taken by those that are ccin- 
ccrned in tlid Fleet marriages ; not so much as y° priesi 
can do y® thing y^ is Jlist and right tlK?re, unless lu 
designs to starve. For by Ipng, bullying, and swg^WffiJT^ 
to extort money from the silly and unwrfty people, yoji 
advance your business, and get y® i)elf, whic'h always 
\\^astcs like snow in sunshiny day.” “ The fear of the* 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” says Gonscience ; the 
marrying in the Fleet is the beginmng of eternal ^’oe.” 
One of his prayers is, May God forgive me^whatjs 
past, and give me gi’ace to forsake s«cl* a wicked jdace, 
where truth and virtue can't take place unless you are 
resolved to starve.” The commentary on “this is the* 
fact that business went 911 so prcTsperousl^ that in 1748 
we find ])oor conscience-stricken Wyatt receiving his 
• 57 /. 125. Id. fora single month’s marriages; and^n the, 
same year he Jipt up an opposition chapel in May-fair, 
in the veiy teeth of the great man of the^>lace, Keith. 

Amoiii!^ other parsons of the Fleet are William 
Dare, who married from 150 to fiOO couple pef month, 
ind kept a curate to assist him ; John Flood, who mar- 
ried not only a^ the Fleet, but also at the King’s Bench, 
xnd the Mint in Southwark ; and Shadwell, a blind 
Parson. • ^ 

But the Fleet parsons had competition to withstand, 
[n the Daily Advertiser^ 1749, we read: “Marriages 
vith a license, certificate, and crown stamp, at a guinea^ 
it the new chanel next door to the china-shop, near 
Fleet Bridge, London, by a regular-b^ed clergyman, 
and not by a Fleefr parson^ as is insinuated in the pub- 
lic pagprs ; and that the towp ma}> be Tfreed [from] 
mistakes, no clerfl:yman, being a prisoner in the rules of 
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the Fleet, darep marn’; and to, obviate all doubts, this 
^ chapel iSHJiot in the verge of the Fleet, but kept by a 
gentleman who was latel} chaplain on board one of his 
majesty’s men-of-war, and likewise has gloriously dis- 
tinguished himself in defence of his king and couiitiy, 
aiiu above committincr those little mean actions tliat 
some nien, impose oji peoj)le, being determined to have 
everything conducted with the utmost decency and 
regularity, such as shall all be suj)ported in la^v and 
equity.’' 

'Jhen the trade Jr/as carried on by touting, A coach 
passesj containing a single lady, the plyer starts forth, 
Madam, you waftt a parson : I am a clerk ajid regis- 
trar of the Fleet.” By this time a second has got to 
^the other window 1' Madam, come with me; that fel- 
low will carry you to li peddlin^>‘ alehouse.” Go with 
me,” bawls a third, half out 9f breath ; he will carry 
ojou to a brandy-shop.” yite disapj^ointed plyer is asked 
if he could have got the lady a husbinul, and here is 
the reply: ^^l^lenty, sir; but I sec you are a gentle- 
man, and I’ll explain. Ladies will be soinetimes ex- 
pensive,^ and get into^ebt; and that generally ends in 
some unpleasantness. W ell, they come here ; "we have 
a set of men who make a business of^being hired as 
husbands, for the ceremony merely ; we provide them 
with one of these, they are i^arried, she «gets her certi- 
ficate, and they part. From that time she can plead 
coverture, as the huvyers say, to any action for debt. 
We like to meet with such persons, for they pay well.” 

Next, in the windows of the low inns and brandy- 
shops are boai^ds, Weddings performed cheap here;” 
another, “The Old and Trge Kegkter,” in the Kain- 
bow coffee-house; at the comer of Fleet Ditch ; the 
Hand and Pen, by the prison ; the Bull and Garter, a 
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little alcjiouse Jvept, ij appears, by « turnkey of the 
Fleet; Head, ke])t by another t^'nkey ; thi^ 

Bishop Blaize and l^ie Two tfawyenf, in Fle%t-lane ; ihe 
Fighting Cock, the Naked Boy, &c. — some merely a 
kind of house-of-(*all fot the parson and his customt^s, 
but sharing in the fee of the former, as the pdCS” of 
sending for him. ^ ** 

One of tlic earliest clergymen who commc^nccd mar- 
rying on a large scale without license or the^ publica- 
tion of banns, a])])cars to have bce^i Adam Elliott, 
rector of St. James’s, Duke’s-pljR?c, wdio acted upon 
the (‘laim for exemption from ecclesiastical ji\ri?idictk)n 
put forth l)y the City. In the p^ft’ish register, of St. 
tiames’s, we find 40,000 entries mamages between 
tluj years 1 ()G4 and 1 GOl ; on som^lays between thirty 
and forty cou])le wer(» marrieef. The jjector was sus- 
pended by the coiiMnissiopers for ecclesiastical causes, but 
*was allowed, on his petition, ^o return to his ^t)catioi? 
after some deljij". During his sus 2 )ension, there ap 2 )ears 
every reason to su])pose the Fleet marriages began, iaf: 
about that^)eriod commence the Fleet liegisters. 

Tlie immediate origin of the Fleet marriagus e^ipears 
to liaS^c been as follows : a set of im 2 ^rudent, extrava- 
gant, or vicic^is clergj^men, confined in the Fleet for 
debt, and therefore in no condition to be deterred by 
the 2 >t'nalty (rf lOOZ. inflicted by the law on clerg}’men 
convicted of solemnising clandestine marriages, temjited, 
also by the opeinng made through Elliott’s sus2)ension, 
conceived the brilliant idea of making a kind of imu’- 
riage-shojis, o 2 *en at all times, of their rooms in the 
prison ; thougif these ])arsons miglit be suspended, their 
marriages would be lega]^ even after suspension. By 
the bgginning of the eighteenth ccjirttuiy we find the 

parsons carrviiKT on horp nn inminpiisp. f radp ! thonrrli 
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there existed in the Fleet many ffcoss ajiuses Tender the 
sanction dSthc warden. Two or three hundred of the 
registers arp large hooks ; hut the r 9 mamder, a thousand 
or more in number^ arc mere pocket-books, which the 
" persons or their clerks carried about with tliem to their 
places sf business : in these they entered the particulai’s 
of the marriages immediately after tlic ceremony, and 
subsequently transcribed them, if ])aiJ to do so^ into the 
larger registers; an arrangement which by no means 
prevented their vaking handsome sums for not making 
such additional entry wdieii jiarties cxjvressod a desire* 
to 'have rtheir marriages kept as sr‘cret as possible. Tf 
anything unusual uccuiTcd at a wedding, a note seems 
to have been commoidy appended. Thus : 

^^1740. George Grant and Anne Gordon, bachelor 
and spinster; stole myblotlies-b'’ush.” In the account 
of another marriage we find »'ccorded, “ Stole a silver 
opooii.’* , 

A wedding at wdiich ^^tlic Avoman across Lud- 
gate-hill in lier shift,” in pursuance of a vulgar eiTor, 
that a man was not liable for the debts of lii^ Avife if ht. 
married her in tllis dre&s. ^ 

Married at a barber’s-shop next Wilson’s, vi ' . : 
one Kerrils, for half-a-guinea, after winch it was ex- 
torted out of my pocket, and for fear of* my life de- 
livered.” ^ 

Thomas Monk Saw^^er and Margaret Lawsoii 
pawned to Mr. Lilley a handkerchief and silver l)ut* 
tons for 2s , to help pay the fee, no doubt, Anotliei 
couple leave a ring.” 

‘‘Nov. 21,- 1742. Akerman Richard Turner, of 
Christ Church, bat^. to Lydia Collett (brought by) 
Mrs. Crookes? N.B. They behaved very vileh", and 
attempted to run away with Mrs, Crookes’ gold ring 
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lent probably foi; the c(yemony. TwOfOthers ran away 
with the ^^scertyficate, and left a point of Aj^atie to pay 
for.” At a certain marriage, ^^had a noise for four 
hours about tlie money;’’ another was, it appears, a 
^^Mar®. upon Tick;” wliilst at a third,* a coachman 
came and was half married, and would give but 
and went off.” Sham certificates were Saleable docT*- 
mcjits on a trial for bigamy it was sworn by one of 
the witnesses that anybodv might have a certificate a^ 
•a certain Iniiisc for half-a-crowii, witliofit any ceremony 
ol* marriage whatever, and have tlieir names entered in 
the l)o«.>k for as long time past as they i^lcased.^ • • ^ 

Hut ilie master in these roguei4es is yet behind: 
tin’s 'svas the far-famed Alcxandei;l{eith, whose princi- 
pal [)laco was in May-fair, wherc\ chapel had been? 
built about 1730, aiKUliimself chosen tc^ officiate, who 
was a disgrace to»his c^oth, and was indiflerent to all 
^objects but money and nok)ripty ; by his conduct sub-» 
jecting himself .to ecclesiastical censure, and in 1742 to 
a ])ublic excommunication. Keith, however, excom- 
inunicated^iii return the bishop of the diocese; Dr. 
Andrews, the judge; and Dr. Triheck, the recior^of St. 
Georges, llanover-square. He Avas committed to the 
hhM‘t in the fqjlowiiig year; licre he had a little chapel, 
and drove a lliri\ ing trade. Keith's princi 2 )al vocation 
was tile pci’tofinance of s<^cret marriages at a minute’s 
notice ; tlic}^ became almost as notorious as tlic Fleet 
marriages — (>,000 in one year ; the busiest jieriod of this 
illicit trade being May-fair-time. The cunning wdtli 
which tliis May-fair j)arson contrived to advertise this 
traffi(* in confiection with a domestic ♦bereavement is 
ingenious. • 

AJ^e are informed,” says tjie Daihj Advert iscr, Jan. 
23d, 1750, ^4hat Mi^s. Keith’s corpse was removed 
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from lier*^ Imsba^cVs house in May-faii% the middle of 
Pctober to an ajiotliecary’s in South Audley-strcet, 
where she lies in avrooin Xmig witli^ mourning, and is to 
continue tliere till Mr. Keith can atteiul'^ lier funeral. 
The way to Ml. Keith’s chapelts through PiccadilJ}", by 
tlie*"i:.n4 of St. J ames’s-street, and down Clarges-street, 
and timi oji the left. The mannagcs (together with a 
license on a five-shilling stamp and certificate) 4 rc car- 
ried on for a guinea as usual, any time till four in tlic 
afternoon, by aiK^tlier regular clergyman, at Mr. Keith’s 
little ^jchapel in Maw fair, near lly de-Park corner, op- 
posite *the great chapel, and Avithin ten yards of it : 
there is a pore'll ^t the door like a country church 
porch.” 

» One of'KcitliVSons having died in the Fleet pri- 
son, this the ingenious* doctor l^irned to some account. 
The tCoi'pse Avas carried on a bier by* tAvo men from the 
prison f to CoA^ent-garden,^ tho procession sto))])ing con-* 
tinually on the Avay, to enable the public to read the 
inscription on the coffin, Avhich referred to his father s 
persecution,” ^ ^ 

In Horace Walpole's Letters is some amusing gos- 
sip about Keith. Here avc find the story of Handsome 
Tracy, who was inveigled into marryii^g the butter- 
woman’s daughter, of Craven-street. Tracy consented 
to dine Avith her : The mother,” says I^^alpole, bor- 
rowed some silver to buy a leg of mutton, and they kei)t 
the eager lover drinlving till tweKe at night, when a 
chosen committee waited on the faithful pair to the 
minister in May-fair. The doctor was in bed, and 
SAVore he would, not get up to marry th6 king ; but he 
had a brother over the wa^ Avho perhaps would, and 
who did.” Avid*syhen |teith, the “marriage-broker,’^ 
was told the bishops would hinder his marryings, he 
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replied, “Well, let will be revenged, and buy 

two or thi4c acres of ground, and rntder hunj tliein all.” - 
In Keitli’sf chapel, Janies, •fourtli* Duke of Ilamii- 
ton, was married to tlie youngest of the beautiful Miss 
Gunniims. Tlie duke Ml in love with liter at a mas- 
querade. Two nights afterwards, being left alone 
her whil(' her mother and sister were at Bfidfard Houses 
the duke found himself so impatient that he sent for a 
parson. The doctor refused to perform the ceremony 
without a license or ring; the duke swore he would 
send for an archbishop ; at last theymvere married with a 
ring of the bed-curtain, at half-an-hour after t 35 ;eWe, at 
night at May-fair chajiel. Before the ^passing of the law 
which put an (Mid to Keith’s trade, had a great haul ; 
in one day, from eiglit in the morning^till eiglft at night, 
he married seven ty-tlircQ cou])lc.* The lagt day of this 
])leasaiit state of things was the 24th of March, when 
i^early one liun(h’ed couples were married by lieith ; 
and in one of tjic Fleet registers w^e find, under the 
same date, no less than two hundred and seventeen mar- 
riages — a^it^ing conclusion of the Fleet weddings. Keith 
died in the Fleet in 1758. 


SARAH M^UlCOLM ; A TRAGEDY OF THE TE^IPLE. 

'^ihis young murderess acquired great notoriety 
through her portrait being painted by Hogarth, who 
had a sort of irmclimit for painting criminals. Sai’ah 
Malcolm may be a fit companion for Jack Shejipard. 
Sarah is described ^s a “ chanvoman,” but she was, 
more properly speaking, a laundress, in ^eaSTemple, and 
her mistress lived in chambers in Tanfield-court, Inner 
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Temple. ' Mr. f!unningliam, in his notes to Walpole’s 
^ Letters^ vol. ii., calls Sarali washenoonUxn in tlie 
T»emple,” evidently overlooking the fact that women 
who take charge of chambers are callea laundresses, 
• although thej have nothing to^do with washing clothes. 
Al the chambers in Tanfield-court, on Monday morning, 
the 10th of February 1732, Sarah’s mistress, Mrs. Lydia 
Duncombc, aged eighty, and Elizabeth Harrison, her 
companion, aged sixty, were found strangled, and Anne 
Price, her maicl^ aged seventeen, with lier throat cut, iji 
thei^ beds. On tlic same CA-ening^Sarali Malcolm was 
a^iprehcnded, on the information of Mr. Kerrol, wlio 
had chambers bu the same staircase, and liad found 
under his bed some linen • stained witli blood, and a 
' silver tankard in/his night-stool, which IMalcolm had 
hid there, ^hc made a pretei\ded confession, and gave 
infcvnnatlon against Thomas Alexander, James Alex- 
r aiider, and Mary Tracey^ that they committed tho 
murder and robbery, and she only stood on the stairs 
as a watch; that they took away three hundred pounds 
and some valuable goods, of which she had^iot more 
tlian her share ; b]jt the coroner’s inquest gave the ver- 
dict of wdlful murder against Malcolm only. 

On the 23d of February her trial came on at the 
Old Bailey, when it appeared that Mrs. Dun combe had 
but 54?. in her box, and 53/. IL?. Gf/.^pf it w’as found 
upon JNIalcolm, concealed betwixt her cap and hair. 
She owned her being concerned in the robbery, but 
denied knowing anything of the mm'der till she went in 
with other company to see the murdered persons. The 
jury found liqr guilty of both the robbery and murder. 
Sarah Malcolm was also strongly ^suspected of having 
been concerned^n the^ murder of Mr. Nesbit, in 1729, 
near Drury-lahe, for which one Kelly, alias O^^en, was 
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hanged; the grounds for his convictlorni being *a bloody 
razor foui!^ under the head of the murdered man. , 
The razor known to be who said in Ms 

defence tliat he lent the razor to a woman wliom he did 
not know. • • 

On Wednesday, March 7, she was executed on a gib- 
bet o|)posite Mitre-court, Fleet-street, whfire jthe crowd 
was so great that a Mrs. Strangeways, wlio liv^d in 
Fleet-street, near Serjeants’ Inn, crossed the street from 
her own liousc to Mrs. Coiilthurst's, tn the opposite 
side of the way, over the heads and siioulders oftlie]yiob. 
Malcolm went to execution neatly dressed in ji •craj^ 
mourning-gown, holding up her head^in the cart^with 
an air, and looking as if she was.pitinted, which some 
did not scruple to affirm. She wa^ attenefed by the ' 
llev. Mr. Pecliiigton, cerate of •St. Barljiolomew-the- 
Great, seemed penitent, and desired to see her master, 
Kerrol ; but, as she did not, protested all accusations i 
against him werp false. Durhig her imprisonment she 
received a letter from her father at Dublin, who was 
in too bad circumstances to send her 17/,, which she 
.pretended he did. The night befoi’c her execution, 
she delivered a paper to Mr. Pedington, the copy of 
which she sold ^or 20/. Tlie substance is printed in the 
Gentleman^ Magazine^ 1733, page 237. She had given 
much the sam% account before, at her trial, in a long 
and fluent speech. This confession was published in a 
pamphlet form; ^^and such was the eagerness of the 
public to read it that the edition was exhausted at once, 
and as much as twenty guineas are said to have been 
offered for an imjoression.” {Romance of^ the Fomm^ by 
Mr. Serjeant Burke^2d series, vol. i. p. 237.) 

Two days before her execution, Msfcchn sat to Ho- 
garth to be drawn for her portrait, wliich he painted and 
.VOL. n. 
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engra vecl. SIiq wore red at tlie sitting, to improve her 
appearance. Horace Walpole paid Hogarth five guineas 
f(^r the picture ; it was 4n the Green OiVset at Straw- 
heny IlilL It was engraA cd by llogartl/, and by four 
others. Ilogartli’s ])riiit is tl/e rarest of his portraits. 
The late Mr. Willett, who possessed a fine collection of 
JIogarths,^notos : It is difficult to meet witli this print 
(of Malcolm) without the ^ juice ikU at the toj) cut off. 
The Duke of I{oxl)iirgh jjurchased an impression at 
Sir AVilliam ^Miisgrave's sale ibr 8/. 5.s*. One of the 
eng^’^ived j)ortraits <of Malcolm has the addition of a 
cjergymaii liolding a ring in liis liand, and a motto, 
^No recompense ’^ut love.’ Tliis print was engraved as 
a fi'ontisplece to the j^amjdilet named in the Ibllowing 
advcilisement in the WeeUf/ Mhccllainj^ No, 37, August 
25, 1733: as jmblished, juice 8ix-j>ence (on 

occasion of the Ke-commitment of ..the two lilexandevs^ 
with .a very neat effigies of Surah ^ralcolm and her 
Reverend Confessor^ both taken from the Life), The 
Filcjidly Ap])arition : being an Account of the most 
surprising A])j)earance of Sarah Alalcolms G"nost to a 
great assembly of Jier acquaintance, at a noted Gin-, 
shop; together with the remarkable Speech she then 
made to the wliole Comj)any.’ In the above j)rint Mal- 
colm’s execution is in the background.” 

After her execution, her cor|)se wa^ canled to an 
undertaker's on Snow-hill, whither multitudes of peojde 
resorted, and gave money to see it ; among the rest, a 
gentleman in deep mourning kissed her, and gave the 
attendants half-a-crowni. According to Villette, for- 
merly chajdaiv of New^gate, at the time of her execution 
Malcolm was twenty-two years old.® 

In the SnitLrstreet ^Journal of Thursday, March 8, 
1732, appeared the following epigram : 
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** To Malcolnj Gutliric^crics : Confess the^iurthcr ; 

ThI truth disclose, and trouble me no further. 

Think both worlds : the $»ain tha| you must bear 
In tliatf and wbflt a load of scandal here, • 

Confess, confess, and you'll avoid it all : 

Your body sha'n't be%ack’d at Surgeons’ llall ; 

No Crub-street hack shall dare to use your ghost ill, 

ITenley shall rtind ujioii your post a postil V 
Hogarth your charms transmit to future times, 

And (hirll record j’^our life in prose and rhymes. 

Sarah replies : These arguments might do 
From Hogarth, CurJl, and Henley, drawn by you,* 

Were I condemn’d at Padington t^ ride ; 

But now from Fleet-street Bedinglon’s my guide.” 

In tlio preceding, Guthrie was tlic ordifiaiy of J^Fewgatc, 
and JAulingtoii the reverend confessor.” 

Sarah ^lalcolm was one of the ^notahilfties of her# 
day, and sixteen ytsars after, W!ilj>ole, in his sarcastic 
way, classed lier Avi^li Lord Ijoliughroke and old l^arl- 
Jjorongli.” Slie was IiououKed witli burial in St. Sepul- 
chre’s Clnircln ard, Avhcrc tlic bodies of criminals had 
been excluded for a century and a ]i?df. Professor 
Martin ^isi^ected the celebrated murderess, and after- 
wards presented her skeleton, Ui a glass-case^ to the 
liotanic Garden at Cambridge, where it still remains. 


THE STOBY OF ElSZABETH CANNING. 

In the year 175H-4, the public attention in London 
was almost exclusively occupied by the extraordinary 
case of Eliza Canning, the true particulars of whose 
story have never, even to the present h»ur, been fully 
ascertained. She 'vTas a girl of humble birth, about 
eighteey years of age, and in the servic^"(Ta Mi's.Lyon, 
of Aldermaiibury, to whose house she was returning, on 
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the evening of New-year’s-day (from a visit to her 
nincle, at Saltpetre-bank, near Kosemary-la?ic), when, 
according .to her oicn testimony, she was^seized under 
Bedlam or Betlilem wall, in Moorfields, by two men, 
W'ho, after robbing her of her money, gown, and apron, 
stopped her mouth Avith a gag, and dragged her as far 
a% Enfield Wash, to the house of an old woman called 
,]^Iother Wells. Here, on her refusal to submit to pros- 
titutioiiji, she vras robbed of her stays, and confined for 
twenty-eight da3’s in a kind of hay-loft, without fire, or 
any kind of sustenance except some pieces of stale bread 
aild a** gallon-jugful of water. At liist, wdicn nearly 
starved to death, she effected lier escape by breaking 
through a , window, and, shivering with Inmger and 
nakedness, found her ^vay back to her mother’s house 
near Moorgato. Such 'was the' substance of her storj", 
whidii, notwithstanding its improbability, being seem- 
* ingly Corroborated by the wbak and miserable condition 
in wdiich she returned home, liad a suq.rising effect on 
the public sympathy, and large subscriptions were raised 
for bringing to justice the 'wretches who wc je supposed 
to have thus maltrA^ited her. 

At the same time, she knew not 'where the house 
was situated in which she had been imro'.u’ed, nor could 
she describe it otherwise than by sa^dng that through 
the chinks or crevices of the loft slie* had seen the 
Hertford stage-coach pass along the adjacent road. 
When sufficiently recovered, she was taken in a chaise 
to the abode of Mother Wells, who was known* to be 
a 'svoman of ill-fame, and 'vvdiosc house, by a singular 
chance, had been mentioned as the probable place of 
the girl’^ confinement by a person' who became one of 
the 'witnesses onlhe subsequent trial. The upppr room 
or loft in this dwelling varied considerably from that 
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which had been described by Elizabeth CaAniiig, j-et 
she declal^d it was thS place in which she had been 
kept prisoncjf'. She then fixed up#n an aged gipsiy- 
woman named Mary Squires as the person wlio had cut 
the stays off her bac*k^ and accused a ♦young woman i 
called Viiiue Hall ^vith being present at the time. 
Both these women had very remarkable^ countenance^, 
and were Mother Wells’s intimates. 

At the ensuing sessions in the Old Bailey, Mar;f 
Squires and Mother Wells were indicted for' felony; 
and, though many contradictions i^i])peared in th§ evi- 
dence of Canning and her witnesses, the forn^jer ^vas 
sentenced to death, and the latter t^Tbc branded, and 
imprisoned in Newgate for six months. This 'vWlict, 
though congenial wdth the ferment among tfte populace^* 
was not so satisfactory ^to the n^)re discerning faculties 
of Sir Crispc Gasqpyne, the Lord Mayor, who issupd an 
•address to the liverymen, •stating that further inquiry; 
was necessary, ^and that the A CJ’dict w^as aji unfair one ; 
and it n])peared that diu’iug the trial the witnesses for 
SquiresVere either so overawed by the rabble, that they 
durst not appear in court, or otherwise so insulted for 
giving testimony in her fuA^our as sometimes to endanger 
their lives. 

» 

Uncommon pains w^erc now taken by Sir Crispe 
Gascoyne, assisted by Judge Gundry, who had presided 
upon the trial, to ascertain* the real facts ; and it clearly 
appeared that Mary Squires Avas at Abbotsburj', in 
Dorsetshire, from the 1st of January to the 9th of the 
same month; that she Avas at various places in Dor- 
setshire, Wiltshire, Hampsliire, &c. fropi that time to 
the 18.th ; and that she did not arrive at the house of 
Mother Wells till the 23d. ^ The cfridonce of Virtue 
Hall also, which had been given in faA’our of Canning, 
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was overthro'wn- by her subsequent recantation, from 
which it appeared tliat she ‘‘ had been tlircafened and 
frightened into what she^ had sworn,” in ‘^rder to save 
herself from being accessory to the 

. felony. These particulars, with a memorial, were laid 
by Sir Crispe Gascoyne before the King; and, fresh 
ej^idence bging offered by the friends of Canning, his 
majesty directed the whole to be ivfeiTed to bis At- 
torney and Solicitor-Generals, on whose report that the 
weight bf testimevny w^as iu favour of Mary Squires, the 
latter received a free tpardon. 

^ At, the next sessions, the Lord JVInyor preferred a 
bill of indictmeiiis against Elizabeth Canning for jx‘r- 
jiny ; and her suppoi^ters did the like against the wit- 
nesses froni Abbot shiny, &c., on belialf of Scpiires; but 
no evidencci being oftVred against them, they w'ere ac- 
quitt^'d. Canning, who had been admitted to bail, at 
, first absconded, but aftenvards she surrendered to her* 
trial, which continued, by adjouriim(^;nt, fiv^c days. 
Numerous wdtilesses were examined on both sides, and 
tfie contradictious Avere remarkable ; but thp^ falsehood 
of inaiiy pai’ts of Caiining’s testimony having been ren- 
dered apparent, she was adjudged guilty, and committed 
to Newgate. During this trial. Sir Cri>spc Gascoyne 
was insulted by riotous mobs that assembled near the 
Sessions House. « 

When Canning was brought up to receive sentence, 
a new trial w^as moved for by her counsel, on the ground 
that tw^o of the jurymen had made affidavit that they 
had acted contrary to their consciences in finding* her 
guilty of wilful (md conmpt perjury ; for, although they 
believed her to have sworn falsely^ they did not believe 
it to have beeirt*r^/«Z/y dpne.” The argument on this 
point was postponed till the following sessions, and 
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Canning was remanded to Newgate, ^t length, on the 
30th of 17^4, after^ hearing the evidence of nine 
of the juryman, who averred <heir ctecision to be jitft, 
and a similar affirmation from the tenth (who was 
absent), as well as the opinion of the j^idges who sat , 
upon the trial, the Court adjudged the verdict to he 
good, and consonant to evidence. Sentence was theji 
jironounced that the prisoner should suffer one month’s 
iinjirisonment, and afterwards be transjiorted to Aincrica* 
for seven years. • * 

This case had divided the Londoners into parties, 
and Canning could yet number among her sujigorting 
friends many ])ers()ns of rank and Respectability, by 
whom great exertions were made^ to* procure a pardon; 
yet all their interest could obtain her only thd permission# 
to trarh^port hersrif for J:h(^ ternf of sentence. She ac- 
cordingly was conv eyed to America in a 2 )rivate .slnp, 
liaving every accionnnodation that money could ^secure,^ 
and much jirop^irty, which she received in presents, &c. 
Measures were also taken to ensure a favourable recep- 
tion on flei^arriA^nl in that country. 

Sir Crispe (Jascoyne, on tliQ other hand, obtained 
the entire approbation of the more discriminating and 
unprejudiced jiortion of the whole metropolis ; and at 
the expiration of his mayoralty an unanimous vote of 
thanks 'was given to him by the Court, of Common 
Council. * 

Canning became a criminal celebrity In her day, 
Hogarth painted her while she was in prison, and the 
portrait is in the Mul grave collection. Horace Walpole 
associates her wdth the great statesmen ^of the day, say- 
ing: believe Mr. Pitt w^as a comrade of Elizabeth 

Canning, when he lived at Enfield W«!#h.” Here, just 
beyond the ten-mile-stone, on the right, was the house, 
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a humble rustip dwelling, w'here Canning was said to 
have been confined; it was standing in 18j^. Many 
pamphlets were printed con this extraordinary case, a 
complete collection of which is now considered to be ^ 
much value. These pamphlets' are thirty-six in number, 
besides several prints; and the controversy lasted till 
1818, as may be seen from the Gentlemai'iL s Magazine 
for that year. The efifeiwescence in the feelings of 
the public,” says ]\Ir. Brayley, ^^did not subside for 
many years; aivl the writer can well remember the 
pertinacity with whiah, in his youth, the question of the 
guilt or innocence of Canning Avas accustomed to be 
argued. ' But, wi^etlier the general tale related by her 
was true or false, the innocence of the parties she 
♦accused is tlnquestionable.” 


OURlbUS ACCIDENTS IN THE CAREER OF DOCTOR DODD. 

Dodd was six-and-thirty years of age, was a Lincoln- 
shire parson’s son, and had passed very creditably through 
Cambridge, with Parkjim’st, of the Lexicons, for friend 
and tellow. He took honours and the usual lasses al- 
low’ed to be asked of all the pretty Cambridge girls by 
the twelve wranglers of the year. Do(Jd Avas one of the 
last twelve who enjoyed a privilege Avhich was abolished 
from 1749. ‘^The year 17b(),” he said, ^‘will be re- 
membered with grief by every Cambridge virgin and 
future wrangler.” 

When Dodd was in his greatest difficulties, he liit 
upon forging the signature of his former pupil. Lord 
Chesterfield, to a bond for 4,200/... He received the 
money in consideration of an annuity of 700/. By a 
singular accident the forgery was almost immediately 
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discovered. There was a very remarkable* blot” on 
the lette'r\e, witli pen -scratches above and below it.. 
The solicitor through whom the busiftess was J:ransacttid 
did not see that this blot could answer any end ; he was 
led, liowevcr, in consequence, to call ujiftn Lord Ches- 
terfield. Lord Chesterfield disavowed his signature; 
warrants were obtained from tlie Lord Mayor, and tlm 
unlucky Doctor, and the broker through whom he had 
dealt, were at once arrested. Even then, Dodd was 
nearly able to make up the money, sftid there seemed 
evejy chance that, if Lord Chestei4ield was mercifiiil, he 
might still escape. By another curious acci(Je»t the 
Doctor was left in a room alone with tlic bond, an^ wdth 
a bright fire burning on the hctrrth. Whether from 
thoughtlessness or Avant of courage, he missed the op-*- 
portunity of destroying ^11 evidence of hi* crime. The 
matter, however, seemed tp be in course of arrangement, 
tvhen the Lord Mayor insisted^upon going into tlm case. » 
It docs not, iivloed, appear that he could have done 
otherwise. Whate^'cr influence might have been exerte^ 
by Lord^ljpsterfield w as certainly not employed, w’^he- 
ther it w^as really impossible for him to exert it^effijctu- 
ally, or whether he was so insensible to ordinarj^ feeling 
as to be hones^ of opinion that his tutor had better be 
hanged. The Doctor was comdeted without difliculty 
or hesitation ; Jbut, a point of law having been raised as 
to the admission of a certain witness, his execution was 
delayed for several months. The British public had 
full time to work itself up into one of its characteristic 
fits of excitement. It w’as undoubtedly a hard case, 
and there seems to have been a veiy geixir^l desire that 
the Doctor should be pardojied. The vein of sentiment- 
ality which Dodd’s sermons endeavour^ to excite was 
vigorously worked in his favour. It rather jarred upon 
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people’s i'eeliiige to see a divine of his giisliing oratory 

* brought face to face with the coarse realities/bf the gal- 
lons. Some persoSis seeiA still to have believed that his 
virtue was not all sham; and others apparently pre- 
ferred even a'feham virtue to straightforward, unblush- 
ing vice. The Methodists took up his case eagerly. A 
p-etition was ‘drawn up by Jolnison, engrossed upon 
vellum, ^^in an excpiisite specimen of caligrapliy, l)y 
"Tomldns of Sermon-lane.” Tomkins endeavoured to 
pepsuade certaiiV artists to embellisli it with allegorical 
figm;es of •Justice ai^id Mercy. T^arisli officers took it 
roundrin deep mourning. The petition ultimately mea- 
sured^ thirty-seveft yards and a (piarter in length, and 
contained thirty-thiext- thousand signatures. The Court 

*‘of Common Council, too, carried a i)etition in his favour 
after some debate. ^•Snrtdj',7 as Dr. rTohnson said, 
^^th<? A'oice of the public, wljen it. calls so loudly for 

• mercy^ ought to be lieapd.*’ The voice, however, was 
not heard. Either Lord Mansfield’s influence decided 
the Privy Coulicil, at which the matter was debated for 
more than an hour, or the characteristic obstinacy of the 
King refused to givo»* way, partly because he thought 
it unconstitutionifl to yield to ]) 0 ])ular clamour; and 
partly because he fancied that, if he pai%kjned Dodd, he 
would have murdered the PeiTeaus, two wealthy forgers 
who had suffered in the previous year. « The wretched 
Doctor all this time continued to secrete the kind of 
matter that he had before worked up into sermons. It 
now took the shape of hundreds of lines of what he 
called blank verse, ending with a prayer for the King ; 
on which Johnoon’s criticism says all that is to be said ; 

Sir, do you think tliaf a mair^the night before he 
is to be hangM cares , for the succession of p. royal 
family? Though he ma^ have composed this prayer 
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then. A man who has been canting aH his fife may- 
cant to the^ast. And ye? a man who has been refused 
a pardon aftey so much petitioning •would ^ardly bfe 
praydng thus fervently’- for the King.” 

The most interesting •part of Dodd’s * career is, in 
fact, his coniiectionL with Johnson. There is something 
very characteristic about Jolnison’s rclatidiis to the im-« 
lucky^ culprit. He acted with great huinaiiity, writing 
constant petitions for liim, cooking his sermons into 
decent shape, and even preparing his la^t dydng S])eech 
and confessiem. Most of these proditctions are able, and 
the letter written by Johnson to Dodd just before hi& 
execution is of really striking eloqueni?^ It is inj^)os- 
sible, however, not to observe hitrtjueer mixture of 
motives. He takes a kind of morbid interest in any- 
thing connected with dc^th and*the gallaws ; he evi- 
dently wislies to savuthe C-Jiurch of England from smcIi 
a Tliscrcdi table transaction as tjie hanging of a clergy- 
man : he is realjy humane, and at the same time he 
always looks at the transactio]i with a ceftaiu vigorous^ 
sense of iTurjjour. When Boswell remarked, with his 
•usual tempting absurdity, that Dnr Dodd seeinetj to^be 
wdlling to die, and to be full of hopes of happiness; 

Sir,” said Johnson, ‘‘Dr. Dodd would have given both 
his hands and both his legs to have lived.” J ohnson 
might have saickthis with more certainty if he had been 
aware of one story told by hfi-. Fitzgerald.* A plan had 
been made for saving Dodd’s life. A warm-bath was 
ready at an undertaker’s, and John Hunter was w^aiting 
to try the experiment. Some arrangements were made 
to keep the pressure of the cord off his neck, and in- 
structions were giveiiHhat hi§ legs were not to be pulled. 
Unlucki^ for Dodd, the crowd pressed sd thickly that 
* In his Account of Dr, Dodd^ published in 18G5. 
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hours elapsed ♦before the bod^ could be brought from 
blie place of execution to be experimented uffon. Hun- 
ier worked long dnd per&everingljr, but without success ; 
ind, although the sentence was hard, it is impossible 
:o regret that it was effectually carried out, A more 
►vorthless scoundrel has seldom passed out of the world ; 
ind one would have almost been sorry if, when so many 
commonplace people were being quietly executed for 
.rifling crimes, Dodd should have escaped by a sporadic 
)utl)urst of the sentimentality Avliicli is now threatening 
:o become endemic?. We may remark, in conclusion, 
?hat d3pdd was one of the few clergymen of the Church 
)f England who have preached their own funeral sermon 
wevioiis to execuiiun. His sermon was in fact written 
Dy Johnson, and w’as eagerly read, under the title of 
TJie Convicts Address to his llnhappy Brethren, Some 
urking hope, it is said, was b^stilkyil into his mind by a 
bolidi friend, that arrangements had been made to in- 
lure his recoveiy, which he was recomi?iended to further 
)y not struggling after the cart should slide away from 
inderhim!* * 

Amid all the obloquy or contempt which followed 
Dodd from the bar to the cell (says a reviewer in the 
Aihenciium)^ and from thence to the galjpws, there is one 
aright spot in the person of the Kcv. Weedon Butler. 
This honest clergyman literally clungi to Dodd from 
first to last, though he had no share in his way of life, 
only the greatest share in what passed for Dodd’s lite- 
rary labours. He had been the Doctor’s amanuensis, 
journeyman, drudge. He was all this willingly ; and, 
in all probability, it was because he was only with his 
patron, or master, in hours of study, literary toil, or 
church-service that he« never wavered in his respect for 
* Abridged from the Satwrday Bevieic, 
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Dodd, in estimation of his character, or in affection for 
the man, a!f he kilew him* Through good report and 
evil report, Weedon Sutler’s fcyalty \o one whom life 
considered in some sort as a benefactor never faltered. 
He was at Dodd’s side chiring his first agony, during 
each successive stage of agony, down to the deatli, and 
beyond it. On the night of the executfon,, after the» 
attemj)t to resuscitate the poor dead wretch had failed, 
Weedon Butler carried the body down to Cowley, in- 
scribed a name over the grave into which he put it, and 
often visited it aftenvards, in token •of an abiding ]§ve. 
This one good man, Weedon Butler, is her^vell rescued 
from oblivion by ifr. Fitzgerald. Let uT add, that one 
good woman (Mrs. Dodd) has had rc^,T!tfation at his liands. 
Tiiat arcli ruffian, Foote, blasted her (character on the 
stage ; that arch scandalmonger, ^Walpole,* has treated 
her as roughly as, with better gi'ounds, lie lias done Jier 
husband, and writers of ^^stories” have fallen, uncon- 
sciously, into the same mistaken path. She, perhaps, 
was the only person v ho believed that the execution of 
Dr. Dodd*w%s a judicial murder. It was a hard thing, 

• no doubt, to hang a man for a forgery by which nobody 
suffered much injury ; but there was liung with him a 
poor boy of son^ eighteen years old, for robbing a man 
of half-a-guiiica ! And this ])oor lad rode to Tyburn in 
a cart (behind #ic carriage which coni eyed Dr. Dodd), 
witli his head lying on his olcT father’s bosom, who claspecl 
it in a terrible despair. 

Doctor Dodd’s fate is said to have been predicted as 
follows. It happened that the Doctor and Mrs. Dodd 
went on a pleasurable jaunt to Bristol. *WIiilst there, 
it was usual mth them to jridc out in the morning ; in 
one of ^ese rides they met a party of gipsies, who sur- 
rounded them, and begged to be allowed to tell from 
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their starry book of fate thc^ future incidents of their 
lives. Mrs. Dodd was for complyingi^with tfeir request, 
Aot through aii^ reliaufce upon ^their predictions, but 
merely as liarinless diversion ; accordingly, she told one 
of the modern sibyls, she might ])roceed with her prog- 
nostications. Meanwliile, the Doctor heard, -with con- 
tempt, the stbries of the old hag, who was trumping up 
a long string of fortunate events that were to happen to 
his wife. But -when the gipsy had finished, and was 
about to procedl with a solution of the Doctor’s destiny, 
he ipould no longcf remain silent, but severely repre- 
bencUid the insolence* of the woman in interriqding him, 
and amusing his Vife with ridiculous stories. TIu* gipsy, 
however, continued but llie Doctor angrily persisted in 
his refusal to hear a syllable of her pretended disclo- 
sures. Mrs.*Dodd pa*d the gipsies ; one of whom, when 
thcf. chaise moved on, bawlecj out tu the Doctor, Since 
you will not give any tiling* I’ll tell you j oin* fortune for 
nothing. You seem to carry your Jiead very high now, 
but it will be i’aised higher yet before you die, for you 
loill be hanged,^^ Tlie Doctor did not apjiejr to pay any 
attention to the sibyl % but the same day he related the * 
affair to Sir liichatd Temple and his lady, with whom 
he dined ; and this w^as told with sucb lively humour 
by Dodd tliat it created considerable mirth among the 
company. ^ '' 

Some time after this, the Doctor and Mrs. Dodd 
were crossing the Channel in a jiacket from Dover to 
Calais, wdien a violent storm ai’ose, and the passengers 
were under apprehensions of wreck. Doctor Dodd, w^ho 
thought there was no danger, in order to cheer the spirits 
of his fellow-passengers, facptiouslj* said, You may be 
assured that no harm .will arise; for, as / aiyi to be 
hanged, you cannot be di’owned.” 
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During the reign of George UI., the ^ domestic 
I’esideiice of the Court \^as at Buekiiigliiim House, or 
the (Queen’s House, as it Avas called, though the Court 
ceremonies were lield at St. James’s Paluce.^ Here, at 
the gardc‘11 entrance front, St. James’s Park, Margaret 
Nicholson made lier insane atteni])t upon the life of the 
King, on the morning of August 2 , As his ma- 

jesty was step])ing out of his post-chariot, the fnpitic 
Avoinan, Avho was Avaiting there, pushed jForw^ard aiid 
presented a ])a])cr, Avhicdi the King coiidescendingly re- 
ceived. At that instant, she struck- ct knife, which she 
liad liitherto concealed, at the King’s breast,^ wdiicli his 
[Ma jesty hap|)ily aA^oided^by boAvBig as lie^receh'cd the 
paper. As the AA’oiiian A\'as making a second t]jrust,^one 
of the yeomen cauglit her awn, and at the same iustant 
one of tlie royal^ footmen AAT*enched the knife out of lier 
hand. The King, Avith amazing temjier *and fortitude, 
exclaimecf a^ the instant, liaA^e received no injury; 
do not hurt tlie AAoman; tlie ]>oor. creature appears 
insane.” This account is gWen by Mrs. Delaney* in her 
Letters^ A\dio a^ds, ^Hiis majesty was perfectly correct 
in his humane su])position. Margaret Nicholson luider- 
AA^ent a long cx^nination before the Privy Couiici], who 
fintilly declared that they AA^ere clearly and unanimously 
of opinion that she Avas and is insane. The instrument 
struck against the King’ s w aistcoat, and made a cut, the 
breadth of tlie point, through the cloth. Had not the 
King shrunk in Iiis side, the blow would have been fatal. 
Margaret Nicholson •was committed to Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, as a criminal lunatic, and, was removed, Avith the 
other inmates, from the old hospital in Moorfields to the 
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new hospital incLambeth, where she died May 14, 18i8, 
in her 90th year, having been confi^ied int>ii3etlileliem 
f6rty-two^ years.” * Upon** one occasion she addressed to 
the matron of the hospital the following strange note : 

Madain,^ — ^I’ve recollected perhaps ’tis necessary to 
acquaint you upon what account I continue here yet, 
mainly after inaking you privy to my great concex’iis, 
madam. I only wait for alteration of the globe which 
belongs to this house, maim; and if the time is almost 
expired, I wisli*'to know it,* maim. Though I am not 
unlipalthy, yet I am* very weak ; know, mainiy therefore, 
Irhope it woja’t be long, maim. 

flfm, madam, yoiu* most obedient, 
“Wednesday. M. NlCllOLSOX.” 


LONDON ROBBERIES IN l8oO. 

Madame Roland, in her Trip to England y published 
in the above year, gives the following accodnt of the 
street-robberies common at that time : 

There are neillicr guards nor muskets at the en- 
trance of the public places, nor in the inside, and there 
is not any bustle and confusion as is seen in ours ; the 
audience call out encore as we cry hi^, and they fre- 
quently make the actors sirfg over again the songs that 
please. As people in London dine very late, commonly 
at four o’clock (and at six among the great), the public 
places hardly begin till between six and seven at soonest, 
and are not ov^ir till late in the night : -we came out of 
the Haymarket Theatre at eleven /^’clock, and left the 
afterpiece just begun. ^ A person must take care of his 
pockets and look about him in the evening, when he 
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happens to be in the streets. In Loiji|jpn th(5re arc a 
great man;^ robberr«5 ; tliey^ssemble together to a certain 
number, and even itop camageys ; thc^’^never assassinate 
unless in ease of an *obstinatc resistance, as happened 
tliree days ago, near tlie/)pera House, a musician, 
about midnight; lie attempted to defend himself against 
several, and he was killed. If, however^ a jpassengcr, 
can csca])e fi’om their clutches by calling stoutly for the 
ivatchmcM^ they are frightened, and he thus gets rid of 
them. • • 

“The imtvlmicn arc men, sometbnes old soldiers^ set 
to guard the streets of Ijondon. There jp'e so many 
assigned to each parish ; they walk abrnfi, with a rattle, 
a lantern, and call the hours as theyx^rike; they have 
places of rendezvous, and small watch-boxes hi several 
])arts. Persons in easy circumsttftices, who leave towji 
in tlie summer, carry with them tlieir plate and wjiat 
tl«w have most valuable, or, send it to their banjeers ; 
on their return tliey exi)ect to find them house robbed. 
Frequently tra\ elJers take the precaution >o cany what 
is called the vohhei^^ purse — that wdiich is meant to be* 
^given tliein in case of being attacked. A great talk has 
been made about taking methods to put a stop th these 
frequent robberies; but some opposition has always 
been started, ft is here nearly as it was in Lacede- 
monia — to the ^Jgilance of every individual is left the 
care of avoiding these dail^^ little losses; besides, it 
would be apprehended that every well-armed guard, 
every means of police or of rigour at first established 
for the safety of tlic citizens, would shortly become an 
instrument of oppression and tyranny. Ip this point of 
view it is, ])erhaps, tlyi^ extreme of wisdom not to persist 
in annihilating the abuse, fn the town there are quar- 
ters weff known where the thieves assemble and hold 
yoL. II. 
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their consultai^Jf ns. However, they are hung without 
mercy when they are caught ^in the act, cu^the crime 
ir evidently prov .^d ; the mere deposition of a person 
robbed vfould not be sufficient, for liere neither the 
liberty nor tl.e life of man is s])orted w^ith; it is neces- 
sary to prove, the judges examine the proofs, and the 
law alone pronounces the penalty. Scarcely a month 
passes without an execution of thieves taking place, by 
ten or twelve at a time, more or less.” 


"“TRLYL EXECUTION OF COLONEL DESPARD. 

ToAvards th(v iJose of the year 1(S()2, the feeble 
Peace of ‘Amiens was evidently on the eve of ending, 
and Europe was in 'feverish excitement. Continued 
alarms of internal tn^acliery, magnified into giant eases 
of treason, and exaggerated’ demonsi rations of loyalty, 
were the order of the day. This jiolitical condition 
must be fully understood to make us now compreliend 
'die extraordinary sensation caused by tbe^ following 
criminal atUanpt of balf-erazy officer and a jiarcel of 
paupel? miscreants; iruly one of the most miserable affairs 
that perhaps eA'Cr occujiied a royal coinmission sitting 
on a trial for high treason. Tlie chief conspirator, 
Despard, avIio liad been a tliorougli gentleman and a 
soldier, and who had NelsAn himself to give him a cha- 
racter, must, from Avhat he sn])posed Avas the neglect, 
but Avluit AA^as more probably then the procrastination of 
iSoA'Cminent, have lost his Avits, and become a dangerous 
lunatic, more fit for a madhouse than the gallows. 

The ancient and honourable fiimily of Despard is to 
this diiy of high standing and respectability in Ireland. 
The first of the Despards AAffio settled there Avd's a com- 
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missioiier sent by Queen Elizabeth fol 4 )artitroning the 
Irish lanc^. Ech/ard ]\ft\rcns Dcspard, the subject of 
this trial, was boAi in 1750, &iid wa? the youngest 
six brothers, all of AvTiom, except the eldest, liad served 
their country eithei* in tlwe army or navy* In 17GC, he 
entered the army as an ensign in the 5th K(?gimeut, 
was for many }ears entrusted with important offices, 
and in 17^^i was ]m)inotcd to the rank of colonel, and 
so 'well discharged his duty tliat he was appointed’ 
Su])eriiitendent of his Majesty’s affairs* on the tjoast of 
Honduras. The clashing of interests, however, o^ tlie 
inhabitants of the coast ]>roduced much d^contenj;, and 
the Colonel was by a party. <>f them accused — wrong- 
fully, as it turned out — to bis ^Trjt,?ity’s ministers of 
various misdemeanours. He therefore cameTliome, and 
demanded that his conduct shouM l)e investiijated ; but, 
after two years’ attendance on all the departments of 
g^jvernment, he was at last •told by the ministei;s that 
tlua’C W’as no cliarge against him w^orthy of investiga- 
tion, and that his ^lajestyhad thought j)it>per to abolish 
the office*of^Superintendent at Honduras, otherwise he 
should have been reinstated in it^ but he w^as then, and 
on every occasion, assured that his services should not 
be forgotten, bi^it in due time meet tlieir rew'ard. The 
Colonel, ho\vcv('r, got irritated by contijinal disapi>oint- 
ments, and bo^Taii to vent his indignation in a public 
and ungusmled manner. He consccpiently was looked 
oi? as a suspicious character, and was aiTcsted and held 
for some time in liarsh confinement in (Joldbath-fields, 
under the Act w hich empow ered ^Miis majesty to seemre 
and detain such ])ersons as his ma jesty sluill sus])ect are 
conspiring against his person and government.” Im- 
prisonment increased rather thjjn amended the rancour 
and restlessness of Despard’s temper, and on his libera- 

9 
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tion he was HttlciPbetter than a lunatic. lie had become 
a wild revolutionist and an infidel. . lie diily grew 
iiiore malignant against government and at length his 
detection in a miserable conspiracy was revealed to the 
public in the* following manner. On the IGth of No- 
vember 1802, in consequence of a search-warrant, a 
numerous body of police-officers went to the Oakley 
Anns, Oakley-strect, Lambeth, wlicj-e they a])preheiule(l 
Colonel Despard, and nearly forty labouring men and 
soldiers, many Oi"tliem Irish. Next morning they were 
brought before tlie magistrates at Union Hall, and the 
result of tlie^r examination was that Colonel Despard 
was committed to the countv gaol, and afterwards to 
Newgate. Twelve- of his low associates (six of wlioin 
were soldiers) were sent to Tothill-fields Bridewell, and 
twenty to the New IMson, Olej'keiiwell. 

The Colonel, during the preliminary examinations, 
was invariably silent. Tiro IVisy Council, the moi^c 
effectually to try the ])risoners, issued a. special commis- 
sion, wliich was opened on the 21st of January 180d, at 
tlie Sessions House at Newington. Among the grand 
jury were Sir Mark Parsons and Lord William llussell, 
whose iiames awol^ in themselves criminal recollections, 
for Sir Mark’s father was hanged for felony in 1760, 
and Lord William was murdered by Coinwoisier in 
1840. On Monday, the 7th of February, the trial of 
Despard began. The Atlbrncy-General, after fully 
stating the law respecting treason and conspiracy", read 
over the names of the persons included in the indict- 
ments, and observed that ten of them, besides the jmi- 
soner, were apprehended at the Oakley Arms on the 
IGtli of November. It appeared that in the previous 
spring a detachment of Guards returned from Chatham, 
and shortly afterwards a conspiracy was formed for 
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overt tlie governipent ; a socie«|y un established 
for the extension4 of liberty, of 'vvhicl^ two men, naingd' 
Francis and Wood,\\vere very active members; they 
frequently attempted to seduce soldiers ii^to the associa- 
tion, and sometimes witli success. The oath adminis- 
tered was printed on cards in these Avords : “ Constitu- 
tion! the independence of Great Britain and Ireland! 
an equalisation of civil, political, and religious riglits !« 
an ample provision for the families of the heroes who 
shall fall in the contest I a liberal reward for distin- 
guished merit ! These are objects for which we •con- 
tend, and to obtain these objects we swecnv.^0 be united.” 
The form of the oath 'was: ^^In the awful presewce of 
Almighty God, I, A. B., do voluntarily decUi'c that I 
will eudca\'our, to the utmost of ^jiy power, to obtain the 
objects of this union — iftiniely, to recovef those rights 
which the Suprenfe Beinj^, in his iiifiiiij;e bounty* has 
given to all men ; that neitficr hojics nor fears, i-e wards ^ 
nor punishments, shall induce me to givxj any informa- 
tion, directly or indirectly, concerning the business, er 
of any mcml^ers of this or of any other similar society, 
so help me God !” * , • 

The Attorney-General proceeded to state that, about 
the middle of*the summer the conspirators began to 
think it dangerous for them always to meet at the same 
place. To avSSd suspicion ihey, therefore, went to vari- 
ous public-houses in Windmill-street, Oxford-street, St. 
Giles’s, Hatt Oil-garden, Whitechapel, in the Borough, 
about the Tower, and to the Oakley Arms in Lambeth. 
To these meetings they invited soldiers, and treated 
them ; toasts were given to answ’er the* objects of the 
association, such as* ‘^The»Cause of Liberty,” ^^Exten- 
sion ofeRights,” ^‘The Model ‘of France,” &c. They 
now Increased greatly in audacity, and were betrayed 
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by their confict^icc into the^ greatest extr^.vagances. 
• Some of them proposed a day for att icking tlie ToAver, 
and the great bloAv was to have be^n struck on the 16th 
of Novemberj the day on Avhich the King first intended 
to go to Parliament, but wliich was defeiTed until No- 
vember 23. Colonel Despard, on his first meeting the 
consjnratoi's, explained his plan of carrying the treason 
into execution, and the mode of Avatching and guard- 
ing the ToAver, to see what facilities or difficulties might 
attend an attack nj)on that place. The plan of inter- 
cepting the Ivhig in his Avay doAvn to Parliament House 
AVcis discussed . one suggested the shooting of the horses, 
and then the coach Avoidd necessarily slop ; u])on Avhich 
it AA^as obs^^awed that the Life Guards surrounding the 
coach Avould cut doAA’u any man who attempted to ap- 
])roach it. When the schemes' Avere nearly completed, 
al)odt thirty ])ersons Avej-e arrested jiV the Oakley Arms, 
'and a sufficient body of evidence collected to proA’e them 
guilty. The cons[)irators consisted of ]6urneymen, day- 
labourers, and common soldiers, besides the pi'isoner at 
the bar. SeA’eral Avcrc discharged, and o?ie, Windsor, 
the evidence, camj after the arrest, and offered to de- 
liver himself up, and communicate all the information in 
his poAA^er ; on his testimony seA-cral others were taken 
into custody. 

Thomas Windsor, the princi])al evidence, said he 
liad received some papers from John Fraiuas, Avho told 
him the object of the party Avas to oA'erturn the 2>i*csent 
tjTannical system of government. The manner of 
taking tlie oath aaus by reading it secretly, and then 
kissing the card. One object of the members was to 
raise subscriptions for delegates to go into the countrj", 
and to j)ay for affidaAuts.* The society was di\dd ed into 
companies of ten men, commanded by another, who bore 
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the title colonel. To get recruits, were to be 
distributed througli the countrv. Afterwards the wit- • 
ness was introduced Colonel Despard at Newington, 
who said tliat a regular organisation in the comitry w’^as 
necessary, and he believM that it was general. The 
j)eople w'^ere everywhere ripe, and were anxious for the 
attack; ‘^and/’ added he, I l)elieve fliis-to be the 
moment — ])m’ticularly in Leeds, HheifieJd, Linningliam,^ 
and every great towni tlmoughoiit the Idngdoin. have 
walked twenty miles a day, and wdierever 1 have been 
the people are rij)e.” Colonel Des]>ard then said •that 
the attack w'iis to be made on the day when the^KiMg 
W'ould go to Parliament, lie stated that, after tl|p des- 
truction of the King, it w as proposed the mail-coaches 
should be stop])ed, as a signal^ to the ])cople in the* 
conntry that the revolt had taken 2 )lace in»Jjondon. 

The Coloncd w*as cantious as to the admissimi of 

s 

new’ members. At another meeting, accompanied by^ 
Heron, a discharged soldier, and another person, Des- 
pard observed : VV"e have been deceived as to t]jie 

number of jiriiis in the Lank, there arc only GOO stand 
there, and they Jiave taken the Iftimmers to remjer them 
useless, as they must have been apprised of our inten- 
tion.” Tliey #heii returned to a public-house, wdien the 
Colonel said ju’ivately to the witness, Windsor, the 
King must b8*f)ut to deatlijthe day he goes to the House, 
and then the i)co 2 )le will be at liberty.” lie said he 
w ould himself make the attack upon his majesty if he 
could get no assistance from that (meaning the Middle- 
sex) side of the w^ater. The prisoner Wood said, that 
when the King w as going to the llousb, he w’^ould j)ost 
himself as a sentry over 4:he great gun in the pm*k; 
that Ijp would load it, and fine at his majesty’s coach 
as he passed tlirough the park. Wood might, in the 
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course of Iiis be sometimes placed as a sentiy over 
that gun. ^ ^ 

Tlion^jis Blaise, a private in tl^e second battalion of 
Guards, deposed that Wood told liim of the union of 
several gentlemen, who had detennined to form an in- 
dej)endent constitution at the risk of their lives and 
fortunes. .,Thc commissions were to he distributed pre- 
vious to the attack; when one of the persons, named 
Pendril, obseiTed that if it had not l^eeii for four or five 
cowards, it would liave taken place before that day, add- 
ing that lie himself could bring a thousand men into tlie 
held, and if atiy man showed symptoms of cowardice he 
woulc] blow his brains out; if anybody dared to betray 
the secret, that man, lie said, should have a dagger in 
* his lieart. The witness then deposed to meeting with 
Colonel Despard at the Oakley Arms, on which occa- 
sion' he heard much conversation about the best me- 
*• thod of attacking the King ; some said tlie Parliament 
House must be attacked, and after tlip.t they must file 
away for the Tower. This witness, on his cross-exa- 
mination, admitted that he had- been thre-j 4imes tried 
by court-martiijl fot desertion, as avcU as accused of 
theft. 

William Francis, a private in the Fiist Guards, de- 
posed nearly to the same effect as the preceding witness 
as to the nature of the oat|i, which AvaV read to him 
because he could not read himself ; ■ he said at one time 
there was an assemblage of people near the Towner, but 
they w^ere immediately dispersed by orders from Colonel 
Despard; but lie admitted that the oath was admi- 
nistered to him hy the Colonel himself ; at one meeting 
the soldiers drew^ their bayonets, and said they w’ere 
ready to die in the cause; Several other soldier^in the 
Guards gave evidence as to the meeting of societies for 
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overtuni^ig the government^ under tl^^^name of Free 
and Easy,” wliicli met at different pnyic-liouses. ^ 
John Emblin, another wittiess, deposed that he at- 
tended at tlic Oakley Arms, but disajjproved of the 
plans. Colonel Dcspard*informcd him that a very con- 
siderable force would come forward — ^i)articularly in all 
the great towns ; and said that he had be«i engaged 
in tliis business for two years; and added, have, 
tra\'elled twenty miles a day ; everywhere I have been 
the people are ri])e, and anxious for the moment of 
attack.” This witness deposed to*thc plan of shoSting 
the horses ; also to the conversation about seiziiffj the 
Bank, and taking the Tower ; and, he added, Broi^hton 
told him, wdtli an oatli, that he was resolved j:o load the 
great gun in the ])ark vdth foijr balls or chain-shots, 
and tire at the King’s wacli as he returned from the 
House. • • • 

Serjeant Best then addressed the jury on behalf of 
the prisoner, and ridiculed the idea of foiu’teen or fifteen, 
ill a common tap-room, with no fire-arms but their 
tobacco-pipe#, men of the lowest ordc^rs of society, who 
were to seize the King, the BankJ the Tower, tl^e in<3m- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament — in short, he con- 
sidered the wlfolo statement of the witnesses as too ab- 
surd to merit attention ; and that Colonel Despard, who 
was a gentlem^i and a sol^jer, could not have embiu’ked 
in such impracticable schemes unless he was bereft of 
reason. He then alluded to the past services of the 
Colonel, who, in a joint command with Lord Nelson, 
had preserved one of our valuable colonics. It was 
known that the Colonel had been suspeCted by the go- 
vernment ; but though he had long been confined, there 
■Nvas no^ at that time, sufficient •evidence against him to 
go before a grand jury. 
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Serjeant Be%^ then callcdj^ as a leading yitness for 
cliaracterj Lord l^elson, who said: ^‘.We went on the 
Spanish Fiain together ; we slept /many nights together 
in our clothes n 2 )on the ground; we haAc measured the 
heiglits of the enemy’s wall together. In all that j)eriod 
of time, 110 man could have shown more zealous attach- 
ment to l:is sovereign and his country than Colonel 
, Despard did. I formed the highest opinion of him at 
that time, as a man and an officer, seeing him so will- 
ing in the service of his soA creign. Having lost sight of 
him«for the last twciity-thrcc yenrs^ il‘I had been asked 
my opinion of him, 1 should haA’^e said, ^ If lie is alive, 
he isi certainly one of the brightest ormiments of the 
British a^my.’ ” Two other distinguished Avitnesses 
sjDoke in favour of tl^e character of the Colonel — viz. 
Sir Edward ‘Clark, at one time GoA-ernor of Jamaica, 
whei had known the Colonel for mai'iy years up to 1790; 
and Sir Evan Nej^ean, Bart,, Secretary to the Admir- 
alty, Avho had been intimate AAutli him’»from 1784 until 
almost up to the time of the trial. Mr. Gui;ney spoke 
to evidence in behalf of the prisoner. CoJoiiel Desjiard 
decJincfl saying ^inytliing in his own behalf. The Soli- 
citor-General readied on the 2 >art of the crown; after 
AAdiich Lord Ellenborough summed up. ‘The jmy Avith- 
dreAV at about tAventy minutes after two jo’clock on Tues- 
day morning to consider tjieir verdict f" they returned 
into court in about tAventy-five minutes, Avith a A^crdict 
finding the prisoner — guilty. The foreman added, My 
Lord, AA^c most earnestly recommend the prisoner to 
mercy, on account of the high testimonials to his former 
good character and eminent serA'ices.” The court then 
adjourned. " 

Next morning the court again met, and proceeded 
AAuth the trial of the other prisoners, which lasted tiU 
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near eigli^ . o’clock tlie i^xt morning^ the jury 
found nine guilty, jLiid they, with Colo#iel Despiml, weqe 
set to the bar, and nLord Ellcnborough passed upon 
them sentence ol‘ death as follows : Xliat you and 
each of you l)e taken to the pJacc from whence you 
came, and from thence you are to be dravvni oji hurdles 
to the place of execution, wliere you arc to be Iiaiiged 
by the neck, but not until you are dead ; for, wdiile you 
are still li^ing, your bodies are to be td^en dou^, your 
bowels torn out and burnt before your faces ; your 
heads are to be then cut off, and your bodies dhided 
each into four quarters, to be at the king’s disjVxsaf; 
and may tlie Almighty God have mercy on your s(tuls !” 

The whole of this sentence, which, as the punish- 
ment of treason, disgraced our la^y even to a late period 
(until altered by the h-f George III., c. 146), was too 
disgusting and eruef to be •cqmjiletely carried out. The 
warrant which directed the execution remitted the dis- 
embowelling and (piartering. This dociyncnt was sent 
to the hci*per of the new' Horsemonger-lane Gaol, ait 
Newington, lit six o’clock on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary li), and Included seven prisoners, three *hawing 
Ijeen res])ited. The execution W'as ordered for the fol- 
lowing Moiula,j\ When it w'as communicated to the 
unhai)py ])ers(ms by the keeper of the prison. Colonel 
Despard observed that he Jiad not had from the first 
any strong expectation that the recommendation of the 
jury w^ould be effectual. The mediation of Lord Nelson 
and a petition to tlie Orow'n were tried ; but they were 
unavailing. Soon after the arrival of thc^w^arrant, all 
papers and everything he possessed were taken from 
tire Colonel. His wife, a fiidy of Honduras, whom lie 
married while in his command *there, w’^as fearfully af- 
fcc^d when she first heard his doom w'as sealed, but 
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afterwards recop:crod her fojtrtitude. At parting, on 
Saturday, when cMrs. Despard got into the coacli that 
drove Iw away, she waved hep liandkcrcliief out of 
the window. , Tlie wives and near relatives of the other 
prisoners took their farewell of them on the same day. 

At dajdight on Sunday morning the drop, scaffold, 
and gallows on which they w-ere to he executed were 
erected on the top of the gaol. Tlie llow-street patrol 
and other peace-officers were on duty all day and night, 
and the military near I^ondon were drawn iij) close to 
the‘'prison. Mrs. Despard took final leave other hus- 
hand^at three in the afternoon; slu^ came again at five 
o'clo‘jk, but was not admitted into his cell. Between 
six and seven o’clock, the Colonel thj*ew himself on his 
bed and fell into a short sleep; at eight he woke, and 
said to one '\)f the prison-officers ; J\le ! — they shall 
receive no infonnation froii^ me; no, not for all the 
gifts, the gold, and jewels in the ])oss(.‘ssion of the 
Crown !” He then composed himself, and remained 
iiilent. Seven shells or coffins to receive the bodit's 
were brought into the j)rison, and also tA;^o large bags 
filled ^yith saAv^ust, and the block on which the con- 
demned persons w'ere to be beheatled. 

At four o'clock next morning, February 21, the 
drum beat at the IIorse-(Tuar<ls as a signal for tJic 
troops to assemble. At sL\ o’clock tlie Life-Guards 
arrived, and took up their station at the end of the 
different roads at the Obelisk in St. George’s-ficlds, 
whilst all the police-officers attended. There were 
parties of Life-Guards riding up and down the roads. 
At half-past six the prison-bell rang — the signal for 
unlocking the cells. At sc'veii o’clock five of the men 
went into the chapel with the Rev. Mr. Winl:>vorth; 
Macnamara being of another persuasion, and Despard, 
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being in his craziness an infidel, did ifot join them. 
The sacrainent was adniiflistered in i\^ chapel. Des- 
pard and MacnaiAara were then brought down from 
their cells, their irons Knocked off, and their arms bound 
with ropes. The Colonel «hook hands corflially with his 
s< ‘Heitor, and thanked him for his kind attention; then, 
ol»ser\'ing the sledge and apparatus, he, smiling, said, 
TIa ! ha ! what nojisensical mummery is this ?” Notice 
Ikaving been given that all was ready, the Colonel, who 
sti^od first, retired behind, and motioiTed to ITancis, 
wlii' was making way for him, to g«) before him. Jlie 
liiirdlr, being the body of a small cart, on wdiicli, twp 
trusses of clean straw were laid, was drawm by^ two 
lenses. At lialf-])ast eight the melancholy ^n'occssion 
advanced. (Jolonel Dcspard was tlie last to appear; 
jjt- *vas (li*essed in a idno ^louble-bTeasted cpat, with gilt 
bnltoii.'^: cj’eain-cohuired >^aistcoat, with iiaiTow gold- 
];,*e binding; a fiaimel in»ide-vcst, with scarlet top 
turned o^■el*^ gr^/} Invechcs, long boots, and a brown 
surtouf. lie stepped into the iiurdle wifh much for- 
titude, havijig ail executioner on the right and on the 
h'ft, and oil tlic same seat, with draw'ii cutlasses. He 
\,as thv'u conducted to the outer lodge, whence he 
IV 'ended the staircase leading to the place of execution, 
A fter tlui ])i’isoners had been ])laeed on the hurdle, 
>t. iT'Hwge’s b#U tolled for some time. They were pre- 
'c ie j by the she’.’iff, the 1‘rotestant clergyman, and a 
iliiolic clergyman. The shells or coffins were now 
‘♦] n:ed on the platfonn on which the droj) w'as erected; 
^1 c I ao’s of i awdiist, to catch the blood when the heads 
sc\ erc*d from the bodies, wore laici l)eside them. 
The blocl; was neai« the s(;afFold, There were about 
( hundred s|)ectators on the platform, among whom 
some persons of distinction. Maciiamara, a Ca- 
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tholic, Was th^' first on tlie pktfonn; and when the 
cord placed* round his iWck, he exclaimed, “ Lord 
Jesus, have mer^y upon me ! O Lord, look down with 
pity upon me !” The populace 'were much struck by 
his appcaraiic\3. 

Colonel Despard ascended the scaffold with great 
firmness, and his countenance underwent not the slight- 
est change during the dread ceremony of fastening the 
rope round his neck, and placing the caj) on his head ; 
he evciii assisted the executioner in adjusting tlu^ rope. 
Hejooked at the assembled multitude with perlect calin- 
ncss.^ The Protestant clergyman, who came upon the 
scaffold after the ])risouers were tied u]), s])oke to liini 
a few words af^ he passed. The C\)l()nel l)owed, and 
thanked him. The ceremony of fastening the prisoners 
being finished, the Co'Iouel advanced as near as he could 
to l;he edge of the scaffold, and delivc^red an address to the 
multitude, in which he said : ‘^Fellow-citizens, — I come 
here, as you see, after having sel’^'ed my country — faith- 
fully, honourably, and usefully for thirty years and 
upwards — to suffer death u])on a scaffold for crime of 
which I ])rotest 1 ai,n not guilty. I solemnly declare 
that am no more guilty of it than any of you who 
may now be hearing me. But though his majesty’s 
ministers know as well as I do that 1 am not guilty, 
yet they avail themselves of a legal pr^‘/v‘xt to destroy 
a man because he has ])eeii'a friend to truth, to liberty, 
and to justice.” When he had cojicluded his address, 
there was no public expression either of approbation or 
disapprobation. The Protestant clergyman prayed with 
five of the prisrmers, and the Catholic priest with Mac- 
namara ; but to the xary last Colon (d Despard obstinately 
refused all clerical tissistance ; nor W'ould he even join 
hi the Lord’s Prayer. The executioner pulled the caps 
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over the faces of the unhappy person^, #ancl descended 
the scaffold. Most of them exclaim^l, ^^Lord Jesus, 
receive our souls At seven minutes before niitfe 
o’clock the signal wa^ given, and the pi atforni dropped. 
After hanging about half an horn', till tlfby were quite 
dead, they were cut down. Colonel Despard was first 
cut dowji, his body jdaced upon the sawdust, and his 
head Tipon a block. After bis coat and waistcoat had 
been taken off, his head was severed from his body by 
persons engaged for the purpose. The executioner then 
took the head by the hair, and carrying it to the (jdge 
of the parapet on the right hand, and on the left^ held 
it up at each edge to the view of the populace, and ex- 
claimed each time, “This is the head V)f a trait orj Ed- 
wjird Marcus Despard.” Despard’s remains Vere then 
put into the shell. The other prisoners were cut down, 
their lieads severed^ from their bodies and exhibited to 
the populace, with the exclamation of “This is thg! head 
of another traitor,” adding the naim'. The bodies were, 
like Despard’s, put into their res])ectivo jshells, and de- 
li\'ercd t(f their friends for interment. The execution 
was over by ten o’clock, and the ])opulacG soon after 
dispersed quietly. The remains of the six comnf»)n men 
v'ere deposited jn one grave in the vault under the Rev. 
Mr. Harper’s cliapel in the Lorn loji- road. The body of 
Colonel Des})^j^'d was taken trom Mount-street, Lam- 
beth, on the 1st of March,^in fi hearse drawn by four 
t )r->:,es, and followed by three mourning-coaches, with 
lour gentlemen in each, inclu<ling a son of the Colonel. 
TJie body was intt*rred in the churchyard belonging to 
the parish of St. Faith, at the south end of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. A great crowd had collected. 

We have abridged the preceding narrative fi'om IMr. 
Serjeaift Burke’s celebrated Naval and Mllitarij Irialsy 
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published in 18 <)d.* In conclusion, the learned Serjeant 
observes : “ The < rial of Colonfel Despard presents coin- 
cidences with th^^: of Governor Wal)^ that preceded it. 
Both Wall and Despard were mch of family, and botli 
came from nearly the same part of Ireland; both, by 
their own merit, rose to be colonels and governors of 
colonies, and both were eventually hanged in London 
— the one in the spring of 1802, and the other in the 
spring of 1803, and formed melancholy but happily very 
rare ii>stances ef military officers of rank sufieriiig, for 
disj^’aceful oftcnces,M the extreme i)enalty of the law. 
Another coincidence may bo mentioned. The lion. 
Spencer Perceval, wlio was tlie Attorney-General at 
this frial, fell, iii^ a few years afterwards, the A'ictim of 
an assassiVi — Bellingham, who was a kind of lunatic, 
like Despard, and had a similar real or ideal cause of 
grievance, viz. the inattention of the^ goverimieiit to the 
applic^Vtion or complaint he«was making.'’ 

Despard, as ive have seen, in the course of his ser- 
\\cQ was the ®eompanioii and friend of Lord Nelsoji, 
during his cooperation with whom at the sie^^^ of Hon- 
duras, in his zeal fo\’. the public (*aiise, lie advanced 
lar^e sums of monej", from his own jvsources, for the 
promotion of the opei’ations of the wa^ For this, as 
well as for his gallantry and ability, he Avtis thanked 
by Parliament, but not repaid. Oji his ;waVv"al in Eng- 
land, ho pressed his claim^ for I’epayment u])on the 
ministry; and irritated by the delays and difficulties 
thrown in the way by officials, he became irritated be- 
yond control. lie ’a])])ealed to the House of Commons, 
but in vain. Jle then fell into jiecuniary difficulties, 
became excited to desperation, wrgte violent letters to 

* The Trial, in Mr. Serjeant Burke's volume, occupics^some 40 
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ministers,^ and having joined the London Correspond- 
ing Society, was taken up* under the a^ for suspending 
tlie writ of Habeas^ Qprpus, and coiifincd in ^oldbath- 
fields prison. Here ^l<ord Cloncurry, tljen the Hon. 
Mr. Lawless, found Hespard, wlio had serv^ed many 
years in tropical climates, imprisoned in a stone cell, 
() feet by 8, fariiislied with a truckle-bed an^l a small 
table ; tliere was no chair, fireplace, or window, light 
being only admitted through a barred but unglazed 
aj)ertuni over the door, opening into a ])aved yard, at 
tlie'time covered with snow. Defipard was confi«ed, 
we believe, in the winter of 1797, and during lik iiv- 
carccration he had grown worn and wan, and o:£ un- 
sound mind. In talking over the condition of Ireland 
with Mr. 1 jawless, the Colonel said, that tliough ^Hie 
had not seen his couiitrNifor thirty years, he had never 
ceased thinking of 4t and* of its misfortunes, and •the 
main object of his seeing Mr. Lawless was to disclose 
his discovery of an infallible remedy for the latter, viz. 
a voluntaiw separation of the sexes, so as to leave no 
future geneni^ion obnoxious to oppression.” This plan 
of cure would, lie said, defy the? machinatiohs (d* the 
enemies of Ireland to iiiterru])t its complete success. 

Des])ard’s fk’st imprisonment lasted from 1707 to 
1801, when the act sus])cnding the Habeas Corpus ex- 
pired. Mr. Lawless was inyuisoned in the Tower from 
1799 to 1801 in tb.e same way. He became Lord Cloii- 
enrry in 1799. He visited l)es])ard in 1797. 


FLIGHT OF YOirXG WATSON THE RIOTEK. 

Towards the close of the year 1810, tlic distress of 
the woi?ving classes throughout the kingdom, and the 
ft)L. n. E 
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apprehension ol* dearth through the newly passed Corn 
5yaws, occasioiie?' riotous assemblages, more cs 2 )ecially 
in the metropolis. Here large and* tumultuous meet- 
ings were held, particularly in S])a-fields, Clerlvcinvell, 
a district now^ thickly coAered Avith liouses. On tlie 
15th of XoA'cniber, many thousand artisans assembled 
there, under the j)residency of ISIr. Henry Hunt — 
Orator Hunt,’’ as he Avas commojdy styled ; and he 
unquestionably^ possessed a connnanding ])erson, and 
ready ehxpience of a certain character, such as to lit 
him for a popular leader. At this meeting, a petition 
t j the Prince Kegent aajis resolved on ; and on the 2d 
of December another nu'cting Avas held in Spa- fields, to 
receive the answer to the ])etjtion, Avhich could only be 
jiresented through the Home Secretary of State, The 
peo})le Averc exasjierated at th(‘:r rebuff, and an alarming 
breach of the jieace took pl::ce. A young man named 
James Watson, the son of'a llloomsbury surgeon, after 
uttering an inflammatory harangue, seized a flag from 
one of the bystanders, and, heading a party of the mob, 
led them into the City, Avliere they attemp^ed to plunder 
the shop of a gun^miih on SnoAV-hill. Watson fired a 
pistol at a gentleman in the gunsmith’s shop, AAdio remon- 
strated AAith him, Avhen he Avas ajqirelicKded ; but in tlie 
confusion that ensued he escaped. A lai’gc rcAvard W'as 
offered by the gOAernment for his appieh^ision. He 
Avas ultimately concealed in the Iiouse of a shoemaker in 
the neighbourhood of NeAvgate-street, AA'herc he under- 
AA^ent a comjflete disguise. His hair Avas cut and dressed 
in a formal fashion, and his forehead and face Avere dyed 
and burnt Avith caustic, to giA-e him a scrofulous appear- 
ance. Clothes of quaker-cut AvJl’e prepared for him, 
and these were so padded as to make the Avearej, young 
Watson, appear nearly double his usual size; Avhilst 
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slices of fin ingenious . in^ike were contrived to deceive 
jiersons as to liis real height. When on his feet, tlfe 
shoes seemed to he n^ide with double soles anfl heels, as 
if for the pur])ose of elevating a person* of very short 
stature, wlicreas they hacfiii reality scarcely any sole or 
heel at all ; and by this contrivance those who knew 
AVatson well would su]>i)ose the person who sfooil before 
them to be much shorter than he really was. 

These precautionary disguisings beinig completed, a 
]>assage to America was engaged l*^r Watson on board 
the ship Venus, and lie ajiplied })crsonally, as “ Quaker 
Pearson’^ (tlie name assumed by him), lor liis passiioA. 
In leaving London he liad a narrow es:!aj)e : tlie jfolicc, 
having recteived a hint as to his jilace of coifcealment, 
^dsited and searched it an hour after he had left it, but 
thev obtained no clue wlnilcver to the road he had taken, 

- 9 

At (il ravesend, Watson personally ap])lied for and 
received his ]jass])ort; he then went on board the ship, 
w hich remained hi the rixar from Tuesday to Saturday, 
during A^lycJi time it was searched hy three different 
])arties of ])otice, accomjianied bj" persons wlio knew 
AVatson w'ell ; yet lie never lost liis seIf-])ossiissuVi, 
always made himself consjncuous to the A'isitors, and 
bad the go( d fofruiie to be ])assed over w ithout the least 
suspicion, lie rcjieatedly entered into coiivei’sation w’ith 
the passengers txliout liiinsett* ami his csca])e, in whicli 
lie affected so offjiand a style as. to ohtuin the name of 
the proud farmer,” hy w hicli he w^as knowm during 
the remainder of the passage. 

On his arrival in America, AA^atson wrote a letter 
to his mother in England, which was received hy her 
in July 1817. In the following Ocioher, Mr. Henry 
Bradsha)^ Fearon, w lio w^as then on his journey through 
the Lhiitcd States, during his short stay at Pittsburgh, 
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saw, at Carey’s ,norter-liouse there, several nieclianics, 
dhiefly English, ‘ and all discontented with America. 
In this porter-house his attention was directed to a 
person sitting like a sot in a corner, who turned out 
to he that olFspring of folly and sedition, the younger 
Watson, little known and less regarded. IVIr. Fearon 
adds, in his Sketches of America ^ published in 1818 : 

Americans who have heard of him either care nothing 
about'ihim, or despise him for the political j^art he has 

taken I Ijad imagined young AYatsoii to be 

a d^ing, bold, enthusiastic, indiscreet young man ; 
. . . . but I found him sunk to the- lowest depth of 
wretchedness and contem})t, a loathsome sot, murdering 
his time In misei’ablc drinking-houses, alike shunned by 
and shunning all respectable society and social inter- 
course.” This is the last account we lla^'e of this intern- 
perate and misguided young man. 


HONE’S THREE TRIALS. - 

The punishing of wits,” says Francis Bacon, ^^cn- 
liances their authority; and a forbidden writing is 
thought to be a certain spark of truth^ that flies up in 
the faces of them that seek to tread it out.” The result 
of the prosecution of WilUam Hone strikirfgly exempli- 
fies the truth of this teaching of two centuries before. 

On the 12th of May 1817, Earl Grey mentioned in 
the House of Lords that a Mr. Hone was proceeded 
against for publishing some blasphemous parody; but 
he had read one of the same nature, written, printed, 
and published some years ago by other people, without 
any notice having been officially taken of.-^it. The 
parody to which Earl Grey alluded, and a portion of 
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which he ^recited, was Canning’s famous* paroity, Praise 
Lepaux — an imitation of the Beiiedidt^ and of passages 
ill Job — which wa^ published in the Anti-Jacolnn ; ancl 
he asked wliether the*authors, be they in the cabinet or 
in any other place, would .also be found out and idsited 
with the ])cnalties of the law. This hint to the obscure 
publisher against whom these! e.V’-ojfficio informations had 
been filed for blaspliemous and seditious parodies was 
eftectually worked out by him in the solitude of his ” 
])rison, and in the poor dwelling whefe he hcftl sur- 
rounded liimself, as he had done from his earliest ygars, 
with a collection of odd and curious books, from jvhich 
ho had gathered an abundance of knowledge that was 
destined to jierplex the technical acfiuircments of the 
Attorney-General, to whom the sword and buckler of • 
his precedents w’ere wlioyy useleSls, and tg change the 
determination of the* boldest judge to convict at any ijatc. 

• On tlie morning of tho 18th of December* 1817, 
there was a considerable croAvd round the avenues of 
Guildhall. A bookseller was to be tried in the Court 
of Kiiig’s*Bencli for piintlng and publishing parodies, 
at 55 Fleet-street and 67 Old Bgiley, three doors frojn 
Ludgate-liill. The doorkeepers and officers of tlte court 
scarcely knew jvhat was going to happen, for the table 
wdthin the bar had iwt the usual covering of crimson 
bags ; but evttii aiid anon a dingy boy arrived w ith an 
armful of Looks of all ages •and sizes, and the table was 
bti’ew'cd wdtli dusty and tattered volumes. A middle- 
aged man, with a half-sad, half-merry twinkle in his 
eye, took hL place at the table and began to turn over 
the books. Sir Samuel Shepherd, the Attorney-General, 
took his seat, and looked ^compassionately, as was his 
nature to do, at the pale miyii in threadbare black,” 
WilliaA Hone. Mr. Justice Abbott arrived in due 
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time; a 'special jury was sworn; the j)lcia(lings were 
opened; and Attorney -<3reneral stated* the case 
a|jainst William Hone for printing and publishing an 
iin])ious «and profane libel upon“ the Catecliisnij the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten, Commandments, thereby 
bringing into contempt tlie Christian religion. “ It 
may be said,” argued the Attorney- General, ^^that the 
defendant’s object was not to produce this effect. I 
believe that he meant it, in one sense, as a political 
squib; 'but his S'es])onsil)ility is not the less.” As the 
Att^)rney-General 2 >rocee(led to read passages from the 
parody upon the Catechism, the crowd in court lauglied; 
the bench was indignant; and the Attorney-General 
said tlie laugh was the fullest proof of the baneful effect 
of the defSndant’s j)ublication. At the close of the case 
for the prosecution, !Mr. Hone rose and addressed the 
court, and complahied of his wrojigs, ])is commitments, 
his hurried calls to plead, the expense of the co])ies of 
tlie informations against liim. As to jiarodies, he inaiii- 
taiiied they were as old at least as the invention of 
printing; and he never heard of a prosecution for a 
parody, cither religious or any other. There \Nx*re two 
kinds cf parodies— one in wdiich a man might convey 
ludicrous or ridiculous ideas relative ^to some other 
subject; the other where it was meant to ridicule the 
thing jiarodied. Tlie latter was not thfj,case here, and 
therefore he had not brought religion into contempt.” 

This was the gist of William Hone’s defence. This 
argument was worked on three days; on the first of 
which the defendant spoke six hours, on the second 
seven hours, imd on the last eight hours. It was in 
vain that the Attorney-General urged that to , bring 
forward any previous parody was the same thing as if a 
person charged with obscenity should produce ';>bscene 
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volumes in his defence. It was in vain tfiat Mr. Justice 
Abbott repeated his wish^thiit the dcfjp;ndant would not 
read such things. ^ On he went, till interruption was 
held to be in vain. * It was worse than vain ; it was 
unjust. Truly, did Hone, reply to Mr. f/ustice Abbott, 
lord, your lordship’s observation is in the very 
s])irit of what Pope Heo the Tenth said to Martin 
Liutlicr, ^For God’s sake don’t say a word about the 
indulgences and the monasteries, and I’ll give you a 
living f thus precluding him from inenfioning the very 
thing in dispute. I must go on wi4h these ])arodiej|, or 
I cannot go on with my defence,” IJndauntedJy he 
went on, from the current literatiu^e of the time. ^ The 
editor of JJlackwoocV a MiUfazine was a parodist — he 
parodied a chapter of Ezekiel; Martin EutTicr was a 
parodist — lie parodied t\je 1st l^alin ; Bishop Latimer 
was a parodist, aiul so wijs Dr. Boys, Dean of Cauter- 
bCny ; the autlior of the Iloiliad was a parodist ; -tind so 
was Mr. Canning, l^assage after passage did Mr. Hone 
read from author after author. He thought it was 
pretty clellr that Martin Ijiitlier did ]iot mean to ricG- 
cule the Psalms ; that Dr. Boys dkl not mean to ridicule 
the Lovtl’s Prayer; that Mr. Canning did not mean to 
ridicule the S(jy*iptures. AVhy, then, should it be pre- 
sumed that he had such an intention ? As soon as he 
found that hk^iiarodies had been deemed otfensivc, he 
had su])pressed them, and fliat lie had done long before 
his prosecution. It was in vain that the Attorney- 
General replied that Martin Luther was a libeller, and 
Dr. Boys was a libeller. The judge charged the jmy in 
vain. William Hone was acquitted, after a quarter of 
an hour’s deliberatioiii. 

iText morning, 19th Decenjber, Mr. Hone entered 
the coifrt with his load of books ; he was this day in- 
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dieted for tlie^ %itany‘^ libel Again the Attorney^Ge-- 
neral affiimed, tJfnt ^vhatever might be the object of the 
defeiidmit, the publication had the .effect of scoffing at 
the public service of the Church. ' Then the defendant 
battled his judge with a firmness that rode over every 
attempt to put him denvn. Parody after parody was 
produced,, and especially those parodies of the Litany 
which the Cavaliers employed so frequently as vehicles 
of satire upon the Roundheads and Puritans. Tlic 
Lord Chief- Justice, in his charge, pronounced this to 
be V most impious ?tnd j)rofane libel. The jury, in an 
l^ourrand a half, returned a verdict of Not guilty. 

Qn the 20th December a third indictment was tried 
by a third jury. Lord Ellenborough again took his scat 
on the bench. Hone came into court pale and agitated, 
and the Atto^mey-General offered to 2)ost2)0]ie the 2)^0- 
ceedings. The defendant, however, made his election 
to go on. This third indictment was for 2>nbli«hing^ a 
2)arody on the Creed of St. Athanasius, called ^^The 
Sinecurist’s C!cecd.” Hone asked for five minutes’ delay; 
the judge refused ; he would postpone the 2h’occcdings 
to another day, ^f requested. ‘^No, 1 make no such 
request,” was the re2)lv. ‘^My lord, 1 am very glad to 
see your lordship here to-day, because If feel I sustained 
an injury from your lordshq) yesterday — an injury 

which I did not expect to sustain * . If your lord- 

sliip should think 2iro2)er, on this trial to-day, to deliver 
your opinion, I ho2)e that opinion will be coolly and dis- 
passionately expressed by your lordship My 

lord, I think it necessary to make a stand here. I can- 
not say what your lordshi2^ may consider to be neces- 
saiy interruption, but youf lord. hip interrupted me a 
great many times yesterday, and then said you would 
interrupt me no more, and yet your lordship did inter- 
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rapt me times as much Gcutiemen, it is you 

who are trying me to-day. His loiufehip is no judge 
of me. You are%ni^" and 3^011 only are my 

judges. Ills lordship sits here to receive; 3^our verdict. 
.... 1 will not say what his lordship did yesterday ; 
but I trust his lordship to-day will give his opinion 
coolh' and dispassionatel}", without using cither expres- 
sion or gesture wiiich could be construed as conve3'ing . 
an entreat}’ to the jury to think as he did. I hope the 
jury will not be beseeched into a verdict of guilty.” 

The triumph of the weak over tKe powerful was «om- 
plete. The frame of adamant and soul of fire,” as tj^e 
biographer of Lord Sidmouth terms the Chief justice, 
quailed before the indomitable courage of Ilpne. Yet 
this was a man wiio, in the ordinary business of life, ’ 
W’as incapable of enterprise and persevering exertion; 
w’ho w^as one that cweii lii» old political opponents oune 
to regard as a gentle and rnnocuous hunter after all 
such reading as,Avas ncA’er read;” who in a few years 
gave up his ])olitics altogether, and, de voting himself to 
his old poetj^’ and his old divinity, died the sub-editor 
of a religious journal. It was towards the close of this 
remai’kable ti'ial that the judge, \vho came eager*to con- 
demn, sued fot pity to his intended victim. The de- 
fendant quoted AV^arburton and Tillotson, as doubters of 
the authentietty of the Athanasian Creed. ^‘Even his 
lordship’s father, the Bishop of Cai'lisle, he believed, 
took a similar \ iew of the Creed.” And then the judge 
solemnly said, “AA^hatever that opinion was, he has 
gone, many years ago, where he has had to account for 
his belief and his opinions. . . For commTm delicacy for- 
bear.” “ O, my I01II, I shall certainly forbear.” Grave 
and tcmj)erate was the charge t© the jury this day ; and 
in twenty minutes they returned a verdict of Not guilty. 
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. On Snn(l.ay the 21st December, tlie day, after this 
l^st trial, Lord ElleiiboroughVrotc to Lord Sidiiiouth, 
stating tl^at the disgraceful events v hicli liad occuiTcd 
at Guildhall ^yithin the last three* or four days had led 
him to resign his office. 

As to the three acquittals, the three special juries 
would ha\:e assuredly convicted the dcfejulaiit, had they 
not felt tliat the real sting of tlie alleged profaneness 
was the severity of the political satire. Although the 
indictments stated that these parodies were seditious as 
weW as profane, the Sedition was studiously kept in the 
background. Had they not been really ])rosecuted for 
their.political doctrines, their unquestionable indecency 
and imprpj)nety must liave carried a verdict against 
them oil the first trial. The second and third trials 
looked like persecution ; and .public opinion threw its 
shieid over the off'ender. 

Arlettcr from IMr. Ward (Lord Dudley) to the 
Bishop of Llaiidafl* exhibits a striking example of the 
difference of opinion that existed in high quarters as 
to the prosecution of Hone, The persquat friend of 
George Canning,* writing to a most pious and learned 
dignita'ry of the Church, responds to the sentiments of 
that dignitary that this transaction was vncalled for and 
oppressive. ^‘1 am pai'ticuhniy gratified with what you 
say about the business of Hone. It ii'-an additional 
proof (if any were wanting) of your superiority to those 
prejudices with which place and profession might have 
inspired a man of less sound understanding and a less 
independent character. I have been inclined all along 
to think, and ^diat you say confirms me in the opinion, 
that the prosecution was dispreditulde to the government 
and its law advisers. - Not that I believe they were 
actuated by tyrannical principles. It was a mete blun- 
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cler ; hut ^the success of it would have afforded a very 
mischievous precedent for bad times/ Certtiinly thi^ 
man meant no goo(l|Cjj;lier to Church or State;, and that 
is reason enough for the whole race of #met]iodistical 
Tories (wlio are guided entirely by their own feelings as 
to the particular case, without any regard to, or know- 
ledge of, the general principles of justice), t(k I)e sadly 
grievcid that his ears were not cro})ped, as they would 
have been by the Star-Chamber. That ^imous tribunal 
no doubt had its merits. It punished many scoundrels 
that could not have been got at b}f a regular cours^ of 
law, and was therefore an ol)ject of admiration so»long 
as it lasted, and of regret when it fell, to precisely the 
same sort of persons that now mourn over the^ acquittal 
of Hone.” * 


PILLORY PUNISTOfENTS. 

Persons fifty } cars of age may possibH^ recollect this 
barbarous punishment, wdueh was inflictefl in the streets 
of our mc*tropolis so lately us the.year 1830. Jt has a 
curious history. The pillory was a mode of punlslnnent 
for crimes by a jmblic ex])osure o^ the offender, used for 
many centuries in most of the countries of Europe, 
under various ji^mes. In France it was called pillories 
wdiencc the English name. •In England it existed he- 
fuie the Norman Conquest. In the laws of Canute it 
was called halsfang^ catchiieck ; a name derived without 
doubt from llie form of the instrument used, and the 
mode ill which the punishment was infli^ited. Hence 
also the Latin nam^ of the pillory, collistmHunif or 
stretclineck. It was, in the IVlJddle Ages, the great 
♦ Abriflsred from Thirty Yewrs' Peace, by Harriet Martineau. 
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institution for ’the punishment of a variety of oftences. 
Thus, in tlie Liber Alhu.% or White Book of the City of 
London, compiled by John Carj)euter, Clerk, and Rich- 
ard Whitingtmi, Mayor, in the reign of Henry V., we 
find Judgments of Pillory for Lies, Slanders, False- 
hoods, iind Deceits;” and it played a prominent ])art 
in the penalties imposed on tJie offenders. There was 
pillory for cheating on the sale of a garland (meaning 
certain goldsmiths’ work) ; jnllory for the free-trading 
heresy of forestalling ])Ouliry ; ])illory for affeeriiig, or 
fraudulently raisings the price of corn ; ])lllory for sell- 
ing oats good at the top, bad below ; pillory for selling 
sacks of coals deficient in weight ; pillory for selling 
rings and (•las])s made of latteii, gilt and silvered over, 
for gold and silver; forfeiture of forestalled ducks; for- 
feiture of fnrs, for mixing now work with old; pillory 
foi selling counterfeit cups : and there are various in- 
stances where false breeches, i)ouc*hes, gloves, lures, caj)s, 
and other articles were publicly burnt . 

We meet' with instances of pillory for pretejiding to 
be one of the sheriff’s sergeants, and meeting the bakers of 
Stratford and ^irrestiug them, wdth the view of fraudu- 
lently * extorting a fine; for the offence of pretending tc 
be the simimoncr of the Archbishop of (Caiiterbury, ajid 
so summoning the Prioress of Clerkcnwell — the same 
offender also pretending tliat he was ^the king’s pur- 
veyor ; pillory for cutting” off pouches or purses ; foi 
taking aw^ay a child to go begging ; j^uiiishment of the 
thewe for being a common scold; punishment of the 
pillory for pretending to be a king’s officer; pillorj 
again for pl^iying with false dice and deceiving the 
public; for begging under false pi etences; for deceiving 
the public with counters for gold ; for using a false 
queeky which jnay have been a chess-board ; for practis 
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ing soothsaying for tlio discovery of a stolcii mazer ; for 
pretending to be a pliysicfan ; for practising magic ; for 
pretending to be son of the Earl of Onpojid ; for 
bribing an apj^roA’or to l)ring a charge against a certain 
brewer ; for stealing a leg^of mutton at the flesh sham- 
bles of St. Nicholas ; for pretending to be an officer of 
the Marshal sea; for cutting off a or sword; for 

pretending to be a holy hermit ; for pretending to be beg- 
ging on behalf of the Hospital of Bethlehem ; for counter- 
feiting the seals of the Pope and certain others, nobles of 
England ; for exhibiting divers cotinterfeit Bulls. 

In early times the pillory was much used for the 
punishment of fraudulent bakers. In the Chronicle of 
the Mayors and Shenffs of IjondoHj under the year 1269, 
we read that the pillory that stood in Chepe was broken 
through the negligence#of the bailifls, ami for a long 
time remained un]'e|)aired ♦ wherefore, in the mean time, 
no punishmcjit was inflicted *upon the bakers, wIk) made 
their loaves just as they pleased; so much so, that each 
of their loaves was deficient in one-third of the weigjit 
that it ought to weigh, a(!cordiiig to the award that had 
been made upon the assay of the'feast of Saint Michael 
preceding ; and this lasted for whole year anfl more. 
Then the sheriffs had a new pillory made, and erected 
it in the place where the old pillory had previously stood. 

The forinTijf the pilloryj|j as used in England in the 
time of Henry Vll., maybe seen in a collection of prints 
published by the Society of Anthpiarics. 

No punishment has been inflicted in so many differ- 
ent ways as tliat of the pilloiy. Sometimes the mtachine 
was constructed ’so that several criminal might be pil- 
loried at the same rtme ; biit it was commonly cajiablo 
of holding only one at a time. • These varieties are all 
reducible, however, to the simplest form of the pillory. 
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It consisted oi a wooden frame or screen raised on a 
j^illar or post several feet from tlie ground, and behind 
which tlie culprit stood support<id# on a platform, liis 
head and li^ynds being thrust tliroiigli lioles in the 
screen, so as to be exposed 'in front of it ; and in this 
position he remained for a definite time, sometimes fixed 
by law, but usually assigned at the discretion of tlie 
judge who passed the sentence, llushworth says: ^^It 
is said by the managers of tlie House of Commons that 
this mode of ])iiiiis]iment was first invented for monnte- 
biiivlvs and cheats, Svlio liad abused tlie people from a 
similar station.” This screen, in the more complicated 
formp of the instrument, consisted of a ]>erf orated iron 
circle or earcan (lienee one of the names given to the 
pillory in French), which secured the hands and heads 
of several jiei-’sons at the sanuMiime. 

Tn England the form of the judgment was that tlie 
defeiuhint should be set in and upon th(‘ jiillory. In a 
case Avliich occurred in 17511, an under-sheriff ot Mid- 
dlesex was fihed fifty pounds, and imjirisoned for two 
months, by the Court of King’s llench, because, in exe- 
cuting the sentence upon Dr. yiicbbeare, who had been 
conviefed of a political lilxd, he had allowed him to 
be attended upon the platform l)y a servant in livery, 
holding an umbrella over his head, and to stand without 
having his neck and arms confined in tliCi pillory, Sheb- 
beare wrote a scandalous paper called The Monitor^ iu 
which he made a pious resolution of writing himself into 
a place on the jiillory. Horace AValpole calls him a 
broken Jacobite ])h)^sician; he published a bitter letter 
to the Duke dt* Newcastle, which occasioned these two 
lines : c 

** ’Tis below you, dear*doctor, to worry an elf, ^ 

Who, you knoAV, will defend anything but yourswf.’* 
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fif€*vcrj,SlicbLeare earned liis sentence for liis Sixth 
LiCtter to the reo]>lc of England,” before the conclusion 
of the reign of (Jcoij^c; the Second, and into a pension at 
the bi^giniiing of the next, for ojie and tlK^same kind of 
merit — Avritiinj sii^ainst Kin«: AVilliani and the Rcvolu- 
tion! Dr. Johnson and Dr. Shebbeare were ])ensioned 
at about the saim* time. A good saying was. then cur- 
nnit, that the King liad pensioned a Ile-bear and a 
She-l)i‘.ar. ^ 

One of the most notorious of pilloried offenders w^as 
Titus Oates. During the closing jears of the rcigijof 
diaries II., Oates was 2 )rotected by the govern i»»ien{, 
and receiA'ed a ixmsioii of 1200/. a year. In the, fol- 
lowing j’eign, as might be exjiected, his enemies re- 
venged tliemseh es. The Duke of York had not long 
succeeded liis brother oiv th(‘ throne befoyo Oates was 
tried and convicted •()! jierjjury, sentenced to iinjirisfin- 
ment for life, and to be whij)[)t‘d, and afand in the pillory 
id vdcrrala. The ininishment was so rigidly enforced 
that Hume states it must have been the intention of the 
governmeiif that it should terminate his life; lie lived, 
howevi'r, until William lll.’s reign, received a jionsion 
of 400/. a year, and died at an advanced age. A'clever 
jncture of Oates^’in the jiillory at Temple-bar was ^iainted 
a few years since, and exhibited at the Ihn al Academy, 
in Ti’afalgar-sc^mi i*e. 

People in general Avere formerly lirought up in a 
sunlit of brutality, with which some of Hogarth’s jncturQS 
make us acquainteil ; and their po^mhir amusements were 
boxing, or “ bruising,” as it was called, and cock- 
fighting, and the like. In the month of Pihruary 1701 
the reformers of jiubKc morals sjieak with horror of the 
cruelty wdiich, according to aimual custom, would be 
shown ft* multitudes of inoffensive cocks and pigeons. 
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in the practice' of throXving at them, or thraslpng them, 
911 the approaching Shrove Tuesday. Various descrip- 
tions of 9ld degrading puiiishmei^ts,, now obsolete, were 
then still in aise, and formed ordinary spectacles in the 
streets of London ; and criminals were sometimes ex- 
posed in the pillory or stocks, and flogged along the 
streets, before undergoing the more serious punishment 
awarded them by the law. On tlic 20th of Fehmary, 
a man condemned to seven years’ transportation for 
perjury stood in the pillory at the Royal Exclumge 
before being sent ay. A print representing a similar 
offender undergoing his jmnishmeut furnishes us with 
the figure of the pillory at the same period. 

The uillory was oiiginally intended more for the 
exposure of the person to ridicide and* infamy than 
bodily punishment, liarrington, in his Ancient Statutes^ 
wTites : It may, therefore, rwell deserve the considera- 
tion of a judge who inflicts the punishment of the pillory 
(as it becomes at present [1775] the ^occasion of mobs 
and riots) wdicther it can be reconciled to the original 
intention of the law in this mode of p;\infshment ; as 
also, if this riotous scen^ ends in the death of a criminal, 
whetlKT lie is not in some measure accessory both to the 
riot and the murder. There hath beeit more thah one 
instance of such a murder Avithiu these twenty years; 
particularly that of Egan, who stood in* -the pillory on 
the 8th of March 1750.* Salmon, Avho suffered this 
sentence at the same time, Avas likcAvise so bruised that 
his life Avas for a considerable time despaired of. The 
sherifls and other peace -ofHcers Avho attended them 
wdien they stood in the jiillory on the 5th of March 
preceding were in imminent danger of their lives by 
endeavouring to prevent these disorders. The offence 
of these criminals was undoubtedly of the most htrocious 
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nature; uor do I see wli^. tliey might not Iiave been 
indicted for murder, notwitlistanding Jilr. f Justice Fostesr 
liath, in his Report^ j). 1^2, intimated liis opyiioii that 
such an indictment would not lie, and ckiefly because 
there is no precedent. To*the honour of human nature, 
however, such crimes are not to be heard of in every 
eeiitury.” “ . 

On tlie other hand, where the unpopularity of the 
prosecution or other causes have occasio^d a feeling in 
tlie public mind favourable to the offender, the execu- 
tion lias sometimes been a specie.? of triumph. T!iis 
occurred in the case of Easton, an aged ])erson,*wlu) 
was convicted of an irreligious libel in 1812, at a jicriod 
of much political excitement ; and who, wheii exposed 
in the pillory, was received with demonstrations of 
re.spect and synijiathy, the mob taking off their hats, 
and individuals oiierfng him wine and refreshments. * 

Hero is anotlier more remarkable instance Cf this 
kind. Horace A^alpole w'rites, Feb. 14, 1705: Wil- 
liams, the re-printer of the North Bnioriy stood in tl)^ 
pillory to-crayiii Palace-yard. He went in a hackney- 
coach, the number of which was 45. The mob erected 
a gallow’s opj)osite to him, on which they hung h boot 
[a jjick-boot, if* allusion to the Christian name and 
title of Lord Bute], wdth a bonnet of straw'. Then a 

collection was* fnade for William.s, which amounted 

• . 

to near 200Z. [in a oliie purse, trimmed with orange^ 
the colour of the lievolution in o])]>osition to the 
Stuart].” 

The pillory w'as a Star-Chamber puni.shnient. Dow'n 
to our time it w^as the common sentence for })crjury. 
The usual places wdiCre the* pillory W'as ])itched were, 
the Royal Exchange, the Old Bmley, Temple-bar, Lin- 
ooln’s-Iifli-fields, Charing-cross, New Palace-yard, and 

voC. n. F 
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Tyburn. About the year 1812, the writer romciuncrs 
tp have seen four men in theT pillory, at the north end 
of Fleet-:piarket, Hplborn-bridge. ^ Tlic north-west side 
of Lincoln’s -^nn- fields, handy fo Cl are -market, was 
another pillory pitch.” From the market the mol) 
came with cabbage-stalks and other v egetable refuse, to 
pelt the j)yioried persons ; and not unfrecpiently stones 
were throwji. We remember to have heard a qu,oiuJiuii 
sheriff declare,, that on one occasion he determined to 
keep tfic mob at a distance by a cordon of peace-officers 
round the pillory s'lH up in Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. lie 
"syas '^here in liis robe of office and his wand, but was 
abused by tin* disa])])ointcd mob as much as were the 
cul])rits, and naiTowly escaped being roughly handled 
for his liumaiiitv. Jlarbarous treatment has almost 
uniformly altciided tlie punivhnieiit. liaiTington ob- 
serves: ^^Tlie chief intentifpi of setting a criminal in 
the ])iMory is that he sh’onid become infamous, afid 
known for such afterward by the spectators, (''an an 
offender whos'e face is covered with rotten eggs and dirt 
be distinguished, so as to prevent liis gjuiilng a new 
credit with those have occasion afterwards to deal 
with him ?” 

Near the old* Sessions House, ^^IL’cks’s Hall,” in 
St. John-strect, Clerkemvell, was a jnllory, of which we 
read in the Daily Joamal for No\t‘irbM' 7, IToO, as 
follows; “A man stood in the pillory at Hicks’s Hall 
for uttering base and counterfeit money, pursuant to 
his sentence.” Tlience the pillory ^vas removed to 
Clerkenwell-greeu, ulieii the new Sessions House was 
built; here ebolm llritton remembered to have seen a 
man exj^osed in the ])illorj",t und mercilessly ])elted ; and 
here, in 1787, a woman who was 2 )laced in the pillory 
for perjury was so severely used b}^ the mj[)b th&t it was 
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for somc3» time feared she could not recover from the 
injuries she liad sustained. 

The last pcrsoi^ u lio |tood in the pillory in London 
^^ as Peter Janies Bossy, for ])erjurj’, in tXc Old Bailey, 
June 2J, 1830. It was abolished in Great Britain in 
1837, by the statute 1 Viet. c. 23, which, reciting that 
it is ex])e(lient to abolish tlie punishment of tlie jiilloiy^, 
enacts accordingly that tlienceforth judgment sliall not 
be awarded against any person coiivicjbed of lyiy of- 
fence, tliat such person do stand in or iijioii the pillory, 
any law, statute, or usage to the contrary notwfth- 
standing. 

A pillory is still standing at Coleshill, in Warwick- 
shire ; and in an unused chancel of Bye church, Sussex, 
is a pillory, last used in 1813. ^ 

The i)illory was abolisiied in France in 1832. 

Mother Needliaifl, who Hias been ^Mamned to ever- 
lasting fame'M)y tlie satire of llogarth and tlie eloTjucnce 
of the a nih-stret^ Journal^ was a wholesale pilloiy^ cus- 
tomia*. She was reported to have been 3ead for some 
time, to .s(M’ee» her from proseeuti(ais, when, .April 29, 
1731, slie Avas convicted for kcei)nig a disorderly hou^e 
in Park-place, St. James’s, Avas •fined one shilling, to 
stand tAAnce in tfle pillory, and get sureties for her good 
belumour for three years. On the 5th of May she stood 
in the pillory,* Jtnd Avas veiy roughly handled by the 
j'opulace. She Avas so very ill that she lay along, not- 
Avithstanding Avhich she Avas so severely hiu’t as to be 
expected to die in a day or two. Another account saA's : 

kSIic lay along on her face in the pillory, and so eA'aded 
the hiAV, Avhich requires that her face shoulcf be exposed.” 
She died as aboAX', declaring, in her last AAwds, that 
AAdiat most affected her Avas her tdlTor of standing in the 
pillory ^ **xt day in Ncav Palace-yard, having been so 
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ungratefully' used by the jiopulacc,” &c. Pope thus 
p3rpetuates her in the Dnndad: 

“ To Needham’s (]uick the voice fcTliHiiphal rode, 

But pious Needham dropt the name of God.” 

The note on this passage says she was ^^a matron of 
great fame, and very religious in her way ; whose con- 
stant pray/ir it was that she might ^ get enough by her 
profession to leave it off in time, and make her peace 
with God.’ Rnt her fate was not so happy’' ; for, being 
convicted and set in the ]>i]loiy, she was (to the lasting 
shdixne of all her gr^at friends and votari(‘s) so ill-used 
ly the populace that it put an end to her days.” 


PRESSING TO DEATH AT TIJE OLD BAH^EV. 

Eespiratibn may be prevetited by^ mechanical pres- 
sure; but, no doubt, where ‘death ’is ]>roduced in this 
manner, it is often accompanied by injuries to the in- 
ternal organs. The barbarities of fonnej* times furnisli 
ui with (h’eadful instances of death r(*sultiiig from com- 
pression of the chest. In order to oblige a criminal to 
plead at the bar whA^i he refused to do so, he was some- 
times stretched on his back, whilst a large iron weight 
was placed on his chest, and additions ^gradually made 
until he consented to do what was reejuired, or sank 
under the infliction. ^ ’ 

The large area in the Old Bailey between the court- 
house and the prison of Newgate is to this day called 
the Press-y^ard,” and its name recalls one of the hor- 
rors of tl)e old criminal law — that of pressing to death,” 
or, in legal phrase, the custom of pdne forte et dm% the 
strong and hard pain. Pbr a considerable period the 
jmnishment appears t6 have been simply imprisonment 
of a hard nature ; that is, the prisoner was barejy kept 
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from perishing of cold and hunger. But iu the roigii 
of Heiiiy IV. the judgment of jJersoiis standing mute, 
according to the adyV-e o^ all the judges, was«^Hhat tlie 
marshal should j)ut them in low and dUrk chambers, 
naked except about their waist, and that la*, should ])lace 
on them as inucli weight of iron as they could bear, and 
Qnore, so that they should be unable to rise> that they 
shouKl have nothing to eat but the worst bread that 
could be found, and nothing to drink l^tit water taken 
from the nearest ^‘lacc to the gaol, except running 
water, and e coulm; and that they should be there*till 
they Avere dead.’' And this was the custom thatf con- 
tinued elown to the last centur}*, with the mere iiiltera- 
tioji, from humane motives, of making the AA^idglit suf- 
ficient to insure death speedily^ the placing a sharp 
stone or ])iece of wood finder the back with the same 
view, and the additfcii of a preliminary ])rc)cess of tying 
the thumbs with Avliip-cord, in order to coirtJ)el the 
culjirit to j)lead«Avithout resortuig to the more teiTible 
infliction. By the statute 12 Geo. 111. it was enacted 
that j)ersons neiusing to plead, Avhen arraigned for felony 
or piracy, should be convicted of flie same. * ^ 

One of the latest cases of jwessing to death* at the 
Old Bailey apj>cai’s to have been in 1734, PreAnous 
instances at the same place arc very numerous. In 
April 1721, Mifty Andrews^ refusing to plead, had her 
thumbs tied with whip-cord, but remained so firm under 
the infliction, tliat three several cords Avere broken be- 
fore she Avould plead. In the same year Nathaniel 
Harvey suffered in a similar manner, Avithout giving 
evidence of a faltering resolution. In consequence, he 
Avas placed under tBe press, where he bore, for scA en 
minutes, the AA^eight of 2501b.* before he submitted. 

* But the most interesting case is the following. 
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In 1059 Jlfijor Strangeways was placed at'tlie bar,, 
charged witli the murder liis l)rother-in-law, Miv 
Fussell. <TIie father of Straugeways left him in pos- 
session of a farm, an elder sister of the hitter being 
executrix. Here they lived together, it is said, very 
happily, till tlie sister formed an acquaintance witli 
Fussell, a respectable lawyer. The brother appears to 
have been from the first gi^eatly averse to the con- 
nection, and i uce swore, ^Mf ever she married Mr. 
Fusself, to be the death of him, either in liis study or 
elstTwhere” They parted, and in jiarting quarrelled 
abonl tlieir property. This led to litigation, Fussell, 
after Ins maiTiage with Jus sister, presenting certain 
suits agaivst Strangeway s. One day, Avliilst the former 
• was in London, engaged in this and similar business, 
ho was suddenly struck, M’herw he sat at his lodgings, 
by fwo bullets, and fell dead. *Snspidon fell on Strange- 
ways, wlio was taken into custody. On the day of the 
inquest lie was conveyed by a guard tt; the jdacci where 
Mr. Fusscll’s body lay, wlicre, before the coroner’s jury, 
he is commanded to take his dead brotlier-hi-law by the 
hand, and to touchViis'\voimds ; a way of discovery which 
the defenders of sympathy highly applaud — on what 
ground, this is no place to dispute. '’Iliit Iierc the 
magnetism fails; and those effusions, which, according 
to their opinion, being jiart of the ani.na media, tena- 
ciously adhere to the body, till separated by its cor- 
ruption, being the same that, by united atoms becoming 
visible, conjure these spcctrums that wander about the 
cenotaphs and dormitories of the dead, and do, when 
hurried from the actions of vitality by a violent death, 
as attempting to revenge its "svrongs, fly in the face of 
the murderer, and, though in such minute parts as are 
too subtle for the observation of sense, keep stilr hover- 
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ing aboitt liim, and when lie is brought to touch the 
murdered body, which was its formei’ habitation, Uy 
tlie motion of synjjmthy^. calls from the sallyports of 
life some of those parts of her life which yet remains 
Avithin it; avIio, that they may flow forth to meet it, 
are conveyed in the vehiciilum of the blood.”* 

TJiis savage expedient having failed^ tlKi foreman 
of the jury proposed tliat all the gunsmiths’ sho])S in 
Ijondon and the adjacent places shoul*^ Ih) examined, 
to see what guns had been lent or sold on the day of 
the murder. The jury mostly thought the proposffi.on 
impracticable, and one of them, Mr. Holloway,* who 
was a gnniiiaJvcr, said decidedly the thing was mot to 
be done, from the great number of his profession ; add- 
//Al*’ Hint hCf fov ()J20, four on f/n* jh 

(piestioii, and no doubt many others. StT*a-ngo to say, 
that Avas the A^cry* gun tvdtli Avhidi the niiu’dcr *had 
been comuiitted, and by its means StrangeifTtys was 
discoveixul to b(f the murderer. Overcome by the ex- 
traordinary' nature of tlie j)roof, lie coiitussed his cQji- 
nection witli»tlie alleged crime. The day of trial w^as 
the !i4tli day oi* February, wlidli, on ])eing asked, to 
plead, lie said ^‘that if it migJit, on his bcinfj tried, 
be admittetl ifliii to die by that manner of deatli. by 
which his brother fell, he Avould plead ; if not, by re- 
fusing to plea(f, he Avould^both preserve an estate to 
bestow on such friends ft>r Avhom lie had most aflection, 
and Avitlial free himself from the ignominious death of 
a public gibbet.” This olden phraseology is quoted from 
the trial as re])ortcd in the JJarleluii Mi^cdlanifj already 
ret erred to. ^ 

Persisting in his resolution, Strangeways Avas sen- 
* F]*om the ITarleian Miscellany f vol, iv. 
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tcnccd by Lord Chief-Justice Ghiiii to be i‘}mt into 
mean bouse, stopped from any light, and that lie be 
laid ujiop his back, Avith his .body bare ; that his anus 
shall be stretched forth uitlr a cord, the one to the one 
side, the other to the other <side of the jirison, and in 
like manner shall his legs be used; and that u])on his 
body diidl be laid so imich iron and stone as he can 
bear, and morc ; and the first day shall he have three 
morsels of ' herley-bread, and the next day shall he 
think *tlirice of the water in the Jiext channel to tlie 
prfcon-door, but no*spring or fountain Avater ; and this 
sjiall be Ids ])unisliment till ho die." 

(Jn the Monday folloAviiig, at elcAcn in the fore- 
noon, th(‘, sheriffs and other ofiim’s came to the Press- 
yard, whei’e the miserable prisonei’ was jweseutly hrought. 
lie Avore a raoiu’Jiing cloak, buneath Avhich he a])])eai’ed 
clothed ill Avhite from head fe» foot,* By the sheriffs he 
AA'as coitducted to a dnngeoh, Avhere, after prayers, “ his 
friends placed themselves at the conun’s of the jn’ess, 
whom he desited, Avlien he gaA C the word to lay on the 
weights.” This they did at the .signal of,“l!iOrd Jesus, 
receive my soul bwt, finding the weights too light for 
sudden execution, mapy of those standing by added 
“ iJteir burthens to disbrnthen him of his ^lain.” lie died 
in about eight or ten muiutes. The prcs.s used on this 
occasion Avas of a triangular foi-m, and so constructed 
as to pre.ss upon the breast of the sufferer, about the 
region of the heart, as the speediest mode of relicA’iiig 
him from his agony. 
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Tlio ])lc‘ice of oxec-utioii AvaK cluingcd from Tyburn to 
tlie Old Biiiley in tlie year* 1783, Avlien the first culprit 
was executed here on the i)tli of December. The gal- 
loAvs Avas built Avilh three cross-beams, for. as many 
sufferers; and hetween February and Decemljer 1785^ 
ninety-six persons suffered by the NeAVi<45iT)p,” substi- 
tuted for the cart. On one occasion the old moac of 
execution Avas rencAved ; a triangulal’ gallows was sct^p 
in the road, o])])osite (Ireeu Arbour-court, and thc*cart 
was draAvii from under tlie crimiiiars feet. Among the 
more memorable executions here are the folloAvini][ : 

On the morning of June 22, 178(5, six men and one 
AA'oman Avere executed before NcAAgate — namel}', four 
for robljery, one maa for tvfining and counterfeiting a 
lialfi)enny ; the Avomaji, named Harris, for ass^^ting in 
couiiterleitiiig sojiie slnlling-j)ieces. Soon after the un- 
happy men were dead, tAvelve persons Av6nt upon th^e 
scattbld aiiTl ]jad the liaiids of the deceased repeatedly 
rubbed by the executioner upon bheir faces and necks, 
as a supposed curep'for the protuberances called ^wens. 
About a (|uart#r of an hour after the platfonn had 
dropped, the female convict AA^as led by tAVO officers of 
justice from Newgate to a stake fixed in the ground, 
about midway betAveen the scaffold and the pump. The 
stake Avas about eleA^en feet high, and on the top of it 
was Inserted a curved piece of iron, to AA^hich the end of 
the halter was tied. The prisoner stood on a Ioav stool, 
Avhich^ after the ordinary had prayed with her a short 
time, being taken away, she a\^as suspended by the neck, 
her feet being scarcely more than twelve or thirteen 
inches ftom the pavement. Soon after the signs of life 
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had ceased, two cart-loads of fagots were plaaed around 
her and set on fire. The flames presently burning the 
lialter, t]je convict fell a few, inches, and was then sus- 
tained by an iron cliaim^ j^assed over her chest and 
affixc'd to the stake. Some scatterecl remains of tlie 
body wxTe percej)tible in the fire at lialf-past ten o’clock. 
The fire, had not quite Innaifc out even at twohe. 
Phoebe Harris w\as a w’ell-made little W’oman, something 
more thaifthhty years of age, of ])ale complexion, and not 
disagreeable in features. When she w^ent out of prison 
appeared both ‘languid and t(‘rrified, and trembled 
greatly as she advanced to the stake, Avhere the appa- 
ratus; for the piuiishmeiit she was about to experience 
seemed t^o strike her mind with horror and consterna- 
tion, to the exclusion of all pow’cr of rccollei*ted]iess in 
pre])aration for the awfid a]>])iioachi]ig moiiKMit. 

The execution of ITollowtiy and»IIaggerty, on Febru- 
ary 225t*3807, who had bee'n convi(;ted on very question- 
able circumstantial evidence of the musderof Mr. Steele, 
i\. passenger, bn Hounslow-' Heath, attracted here a vast 
CTow'd. Hollo>vay, when on the scaffol(i,«b()wed repeat- 
edl'y to the c*row(^ afid, after a moment’s pause, cried 
out kaid enough to be; heard by the* multitude : ^Hnno- 
cent! Innocent! Innocent! Gentlemeft ! — No verdict! 
No verdict ! Gentlemen! — ^Innocent! Innocent!” Just 
before the culprits mounted the scaf&oKl, the feelings 
of the s])ectators were most painfully agitated by the 
deplorable situation of a gi’cat number of persons in 
the crow d (vN'hich now amounted,' according to the best 
calculation, to nearly 40,000), who, from the extraor- 
dinary pressure and other causes, w ere every moment in 
danger of being suffocated or trantpled to death. In all 
parts there w'ere cries* of Murder ! Murder !” particu- 
larly from the women and boys, some of whSm w'ere 
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seen ex])iring, without the possibility of the least assist- 
ance being afforded them,' every one endeavouring to. 
preserve liis own life. ,Thff #most affecting scei\c of dis- 
tress was ^^^tne.sse(l at tlie corner of Green Arbour-lane, 
nearly opposite tlie Debters’-door. The catastrophe 
wliicli took place near this s])ot is attributed to the 
circumstance of two piemen attending there to dispose 
of their ])ies, and one of them having his basket upset, 
some of the mob, iiot]>eing aware ofwliat Jikvf'liapj'ined, 
and at the same time severely pressing, fell over tljo 
basket and the man, at the moment he was picking^it 
u]), together with its contents. Those who once fell were, 
never more able to rise, suck was the pressure of the nob. 
At this spot several j^ersons were trampled to death : 
in other ])arts of the crowal some lost their lives by 
suffocation. -As fast as the mob cleared away after the 
execution, and those tlic -ground could bo jncked up, 
they w ei’o conveyed, in carts aiul on boards, to ^hirtho- 
lomcw's llospital^when tliirfy-two pcrsojis w'ere found 
])resscd to deatli, and many others were '^severely and 
mortally w'dlnidlcd. Tliose who ])reserited tlua'r sides to 
the pressure escajied ; l)ut those wlm received it on their 
stomachs fell detid, or suffered great injury. 

On the mortiing of May 1st, 1820, w’erc executed 
here Arthur Thistlew'ood and four others, for mimler 
and treason ; persons beijig a portion of the Oato- 

f'treet Consj)irato]*s, wdio met ''to assassinate the Cabinet 
Ministers, as “ a rare haul, to murder them altogether,” 
at dinner, at Lord IlarroAvby’s, in Grosvcnor-scpiarc, 
had they not been apprised of the plot. The con- 
spirators had assembled at Cato-street, iji K loft over a 
stable, accessible only* by a bladder. Hero, wliilo the 
traitors were armijig themselves by tlie light of one or 
two canfiles, a party of Bow-street officers entered the 
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stable ; 'when" Sniithers, the first of them wlip mounted 
,thc ladder, and attempted to" seize lliistlewood, wufi nin 
by him ^through tlie body, ai^d ii^stantly fell : 'whilst, the 
liglits being extinguished, A fo^v shots were excliaiigcd 
in the darkness and confi^sion, and Thistleuood and 
seA oral of liis com])anions escaped through a M'iiidow at 
the back of the ju’cmises ; nine were taken that evening 
with their arms and ammunition, and the intelligence 
coiiveyed'^tv^the ^Ministers, who, havijig dined at hojne, 
met at Lord Li'\ erj)oors to await the result of wliat the 
i' jw-street officers^ had done. A reward of 1000/. was 
immediatel y offered for the a]>]>rehensi(.)n of Thistlewood ; 
and he was ca])tiire(l belbre eight o'clock next morning, 
while in bed at a friend's liousc, No. 8 AMiite-street, 
Little Moortiedds. The conspirators were sent to the 
Tower, aiubwere the last persons imprisoned in that for- 
tress, On April 20th, Thistlewoo*! \N'as condemned to 
death,^«fter three days’ trial ; and on ^lay 1st, he and 
his foiu’ prhicipal accomjdices, Ings, llriint, Tidd, and 
Davidson, wJio had been severally tried and convicted, 
were hanged at the Old Bailey, and then’ heads cut off 
by a sm’geon, omtke scaffold. Thistlewood, and his 
fellow" conspirators, w;ere the first buried in the ceme- 
tery within the walls of Newgate. On the day that 
he was executed, his wdfe entreated to have liis body 
delivered to her; but the answer rotiu’iied was, that 
ThistleW'Ood was buried within the prison.” 

Southey, in his wxdl-known work. The Doctor^ chap. 
Ixxi., relates this touching anecdote of Thistlewood’s last 
hours : AVhen the desperate and atrocious traitor This- 
tlewood w’as bn the scaffold, his demeanom’ w- as that of a 
man who was resolved boldly to meet the fate he. had 
deserved: in the few .words that were exchanged be- 
tween him and his fellow-criminals he obsefi;ed that 
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the grand question whether or not the soul was immortal 
would soon be solved for them. No expression of hope* 
escaped him ; no bretitliing of repentance, no sfpark of 
grace, aj^peai’cd. Yet {it is* a fact which, whetlier it be 
more consolatory or awful, ought to be known), on the 
night after the sentence, and preceding his execution, 
wliile lie supposed that the person who was appointed to 
watch him in his cell was asleep, this miserable man wag 
seen by that person repeatedly to rise upcA’ *iils knees, 
and licard repeatedly calling upon Christ his Saviour to 
liave merc}’^ upon him, and to forgive? him his sins.” 

The ^election of street for the conspiraiiors* 

meeting was accidental ; and the street itself is associ- 
ated but indirectly in name with the Eoman patriot and 
philosopher. To efface recollection of the conspiracy of 
the low and desjierate politicians of 1820, *Cato- street 
lias been changed to Homei^street. 

It was formerly the usage* to execute tlie^ criminal 
near the scene ofdiis guilt. Those who were punished 
capitally for the Riots of 1780 suffered in ’Mich parts of 
the town as they were detected; and in 1700- two incen- 
diaries were hanged in Aldersgate-^treet, at the eastern 
end of Long-lane, opposite the sjte of the houses they 
had set fire to. Nince that period there have bee)i few 
executions in London, except in front of Newgate. The 
last deviation fl^om the regular course was in the case of 
the sailor Cashman, who wasliung, in 1817, in Skinner- 
street, opposite the shop of Mr. IJeck^ritli, the gunsmitli, 
which he had plundered in company with others from a 
Corn-law meeting in Spa-fields. 

The execution of Pegsworth, for murder, on the 7th 
of March 1837, is described with much gi’aphic feel- 
iiig by ‘^an Old Contributor” to ’Blacl'wooiV ^lucjozine* 
Pegsw^Ah, about two months previously, sought an in- 
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terviow with one Eeacly, a tailor, to Avlioni he owed a 
^trifling sum, for wliich he 'had been summoned to a 
Court of Ee(|ue.sts. While *stai>ding in quiet conver- 
sation and remojistrance with Iteady, who was an in- 
valid, Pegsworth calmly drew a long, sharj) knife from 
liis pocket, and stabbed him to the heart, so that he 
almost instantly ex])ired. Jloth were members of the 
same dissenting chapel, and had c\'er passed for quiet, 
reputable''pH:"sons ; both had wives and families. The 
murdc*rer immediately surrendered himself to the officers 
justice; instaiitl} confessed the fact; and wdien ar- 
rai^ied at the Old Jhiiley j)]ea(led guilty — 0n which 
lie >yas immediately sentenced to death, and his body, 
accoj’ding to the recent statute, to be buried within the 
precincts of the prison. When this part of his sentence 
was ])ronouKced, and then onliy, he shuddered. 

The ^^Old Contributor” ^procured admission into the 
intcriol^*^qf Newgate, for the j)ur])ose of witnessing the 
person and demeanour of the murderer, and the solemn 
preparations for his (*xccution. The Press-room lie de- 
scribes as not very large, nor had it been used for such 
a purpose as the ])r4s,ent. The window looked iqxni 
confined yard in the ^centre of the prison — and the re- 
A'olvjiig iron sjiikes with which the tdjis of the walls 
were fortified, together with the gloomy, massive, and 
ponderous appearance of everything «r<yund, reminded 
one ol‘ tlie inscription, ' 

“ Wlio enters here gives up all hope.” 

At the end of the room, opposite to the door, leaning 
against a kind of door, stood tliree men ; the one in the 
middle — a slibrt, sallow-visaged, ill-omened wretch, in a 
shabby old drab greaicoati— provcil to be the hangman, 
Jack Ketcli; anti the other two were his assistants. 
These grim ministers of death were standing iuVrilence ; 
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lie ill tlic Twiddle liad liis liaiids stuck into Jiis hind coat- 
pockets, Avliere doubtless W(!?L*e tlie cords and rope, ready ^ 
to be produced the instant they Avere wanted. 

The entrance oP the vinrderer, jireceded by the 
slieriffs and under-slieriffs, and the ordinaiy (the Kev. 
Mr. Cotton), is thus described : Then followed a man 
with a- slow, firm step, walking unassisted, his counten- 
ance solemn and coni])osed, showing a mind absorbed in 
prayer — hifi eyes fixed and his hands clasped' Together. 
This Avas the miserable JV'gsAvorlh. lie Avas dressed in 
a somcAAdiat shabby cl aret-colom’ed body-coat aa ith a eha:^* 
collar, a black neck-handkerc^ef, a dark Avaistcoat, and 
corduroy trousers. lie was about five feet sexen or 
eight inches in height, and of a robust frame, Avith a 
tolerable head of dai'k hair, and looked just as old as he# 
really AX'as — thirty-six. The Avriter stood Avithin a yard 
of him, and narrowly scrutinised his features. They 
apiieared rigid, as if Avilh the ’efforts he Avas making to 
jireseiwe his firmness, in which he sinprisingly succeeded. 
Their expression seemed naturally heavy> and sullen. 
The knotted^forehead, the high chcek-boneSy the ])ecu- 
liar Metfhi[i of the eyes, the protuberant uj)j,)er-li]), the 
Unit-enseinble of his features, in short, AA^as that of a, man 
quite caj)ablc of 9ommitiing the diabolical act of cruelty 
for Avhich he Avas now' about to suffer; and not a little 
mitigated the agonising sympathy, or ])ity, his jwesent 
circumstances Avere so calcuhited to excite, by reconcil- 
ing one to the remoA'al of such a being from amongst 
iis. lie Avalked sloAvly and firmly to the middle of the 
room, Avhen the sheriffs motioned the executioners to 
adA'ance. They instantly came forAvard. One of them, 
draAving out a slende? cord, tied his liands together at 
the AA lists; a second jiassed a stronger cord round his 
arms, an^ fastened it at his elboAvs; AAdiile a third untied 
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his neck-hantlkerchief, and thrust it into tlia prisoner’s 
^bosom. Wliile this friglitfill ceremony was going on, 
Pegswo^tli did not move a muscje — his eyes were fixed 
up'wards, as if in intense devotioh I shall never,” says 
the writer, forget their dreadful expression”) — and 
though his lips slightly moved, he uttered no sound. 
Once, and once only, did his pent bosom relieve itself by 
a half-suppressed sigh, when he felt the executioner’s 
hands reUn^^ying his neck-handkerchief. He behaved, 
in shbrt, with amazing firmness and decorum. Believe 
k. the Lord Jesns,’«' whisnered the dissenting minister to 
wliQsc congregation he h^l belonged. Pegsworth fixed 
iiis leaden eye upon the speaker for a moment, but s])oke 
not, II^ow fearful was his quietude — his passiveness in 
the hands of those thus prcj)arjng him lor death — a man 
in the ])riine of life, in full health, leaving behind him 
•wife and children ! • « 

At length the preparations, whic*h had not o(‘cnpied 
more than three or four minutes, were coin])leted, and 
the chief executioner, gently turning the prisoner with 
his fiice towards the door, shook his pinionbd hand's, as 
if asking his forgivMiess for the act he was going to 
perfqrin, and ])assed hastily out of the room, followed by 
his two assistants. The procession Vas immediately 
formed, and began to move towards the gallows. ^ * 

The gallows stood at about six feeUdk^tance from the 
spot where the writer whs placed. On it stood the 
executioner and his assistants, waiting for the prisoner, 
who, following Mr. Cotton, and follow^ed by tw’o minis- 
ters, mounted the steep steps unassisted, and w'alkcd 
-calmly to the spot from wdiich he was to sink into 
eternity, suftering the ex^i-aitionei to ])lace him exactly 
in the drop, and undei’ the chain to w hich the rope w^as 
to be attached. lie continued in exactly the s&pae atti- 
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tilde, and fwitli the same expression of eountcnance, as 
in the Press-room. The cap was quickly drawn over< 
liis head, down to his (iliin,*tlie rope adjusted r^und liis 
neck, the ste])S hy whicli the hangman had mounted to 
attacli tlie rope to the beaiikwere taken down, and then 
c\'ery one left the gallows but Mr. Cotton and Mr. Baker. 
The ])ris()ner stood, in these appalling circumst;inces, as 
firm as a rock — neither his hands nor his knees n^)\*ed^j: 
treni]>led in Ihe slightest degree. The exef/Utioner took 
his phu*e at the loot of tlie gallows, out of the sig^it oi 
the crowd, and, with his hand iipon^he lever by whicli 
the j)lank whereon the prisoner stood was to be let iiill, 
fixed his eyes iq>on Mr. Cotton, awaiting the signal 
Standing closely op])osite to the j)risoner, Mr» Cotton 
resumed, in a distinct, deliberate mimner, the reading ol 
the burial-service, an awfail silence prevaiKng ainon^ 
the spectators. . . . ^ . Pegswoith hung quivering in 
mortal agonies, for Cotton had given tla^dreaded 
signal, and retired as quicklj^ as ])ossible. Frightful as 
was the object, tlie (yes of the writer wereViveled up(^i 
the swaying b(#ly ANith a kind of fascination. After a 
few ('onvulsive heavings, life seenft?(l extinct, and th^ 
murderer had passed into the iipniediate presenne ol 
Him whose decree is that Whoso sheddeth man’s 

blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” The 

vi(‘tim of Satanfc ijmssions was at that moment hanging 
a ■miserable spectacle before^ the assembled thousand!;: 
around the Debtors’-door. 

Pegsworth acrknowledged to Mr. Cotton, a 'day oi 
two before, that he wont into Keady’s ])arlour for the pur- 
pose of stabbing him, but that, after conversing with his 
intended victim, his lieTirt failed him, and he was on the 
point of leaving the room, repeutkig of the horrid pur- 
pose foiy/hich he had entered it, when poor unconscious 

YOL. il. G 
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Ready said to liim, ^^And you, Pegsworth, a religious 
iiaan! you not 2>ay your just debts!'’ ‘^Oii Avhicli,” said 
Pegswoi^h, turned round dustbin tly, and stabbed liiin 
to the heart. I should ncvorji^ive done it but for his 
reproaches on the score of my religion.” 

For about a fortnight after the ])erpctration of his 
crime, h^ exhibited the most liopciess linrd-heartedness. 

Tie was like a rock — ^no making any iin2)ression on 
him, or extracting anj’ ex[)ression.s of coinpuiuition <r- 
remorse.” Tlis wretclied ■'vife, when she Hrst came to 
iKsit him, he repuli^ed, ami told her to ^‘ go along home, 
/ind look after her cliiidren.” Lattei’h', lio\ve\x*r, the 
near and inevitable a])])roac]i of death, added to thi*. 
unceasing exertions of his s])i ritual advisers, broiiglit 
him to a better frame of mind. If he did nor exhibit 
that licart}^ and abundant contrition t‘or his enormous 
offences wliich conld have hcem desirecl, at least he 
acknowWged liis giiib, and fervi‘ntl} besonghl t)i(* 
pardon and mercy of Ciod ui the ordyiancc's ol jvligion. 
He clung to 'his dissenting teacher to the last. 

Though file mental snffenng lie had' exjierienced 

ever since the perpetration of his crime, and dunng a 

peri(M:l of two mouthy, must have been great, yet, even 

wlicii close confinement Avas added, it (Vid not make any 

alteration in bis health or a^Apearaiice. lie looked as 

stout and as bealtliA' at the moment o£ beiim h.d to the 
«/ 

gallows as wlien he AA^as first taken into custody, r^nrely 
there are not many of us Avho Avould not, in lialf the 
time, have hcen Avorii to a skeleton, and reduced to ihe 
last stage of mental exhaustion. Ilis features evin ::ed a 
sullen and ferocious disposition, as far as any reliance 
may be placed upon physiognomy; and his arms and 
legs Avere A^ery muscular. 

Lastly, Pegsworth passed, in his progre^^^ to the 
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gallows, rtver the very spot wlieixi liis remains were, on 

Wednesday, MareJi 8, interred at midnight, 1)y torcli^ 

light, next to those of.Tliistlewood and Brunt, tin one of 

tlie ])assages of tlie prison.* 

On February 23, 18(>4, five of seven pirates coii- 

Aiet(‘d at tlie (^eiitral Criminal Court of the murder of 

11 ^ 

rhe eaj)fain of llie ship Flowery Land, on the Jiigh seas, 
V, bi.ii} t!ie jurisdiction of the Admiralty of Enjv)and^ 
ri <»r September 18()3, were banged in front ol 

; of Is’eiwgatc, in the jnvsenee of an immense 
I (iio'Sl* of p<-o])le, there not havftig been so many ^ 
;i\'' ino:. at one time executed at llie Old Bailey fqj 
ini»'» ; — ix \ears — since March 1828. The circiim stances 
ol i!ii> ex(^cntion were very imjwessive. Sliortly before 
eigljt o'clock, the under-sherifFs, ^sheriff, and officials 
j)a>sed out fi’oiii tlie Sessions-house, and descended the 
flight oi‘ ste])S into 4hci c(furtyard of Newgate, wliero 
^‘•^)ln beyond llie massive stone walls the sjj^oiits and 
cries and n])r(,»ar fc)f the mob (*ame with a loud indistinct 
i)ni>.e like the roar of an angry sea. It !vas a positive 
"■!iel‘ lo es(^ip-# from hearing this ravening CTowd, and 
.'F {)as< at once into the dim (piiCt of the narrow, to^- 
( id almost tuiclergrmind, passages which* lead 
t in- ^ 'oin-t *innise to what is called in the gaol the 
Ne., Wring. For a sliort length the passage is quite 
subterranean, ^umI so narrow that tlicre was scarcely 
•’oom for two to ])asf> ahreast.* At nearly every forty feet 
there is a ponderous iron door, so closed in overhead 
with massive iron bars that the day is almost excluded. 
One passage, tlioiigli wider than them all, was gloomier, 
in lacri, tliaii any, and absolutely terrible in its associa- 
tions-. Its walls were ’of cxtr«i height ; thick black iron 
grating crossed above it ; the pafvement was ruinously 
uiieveiiJ^ and on the whitewashed walls at either side 
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ron^li capital letters, coarsely carved in stone, -coiild just 
•be dccipliered. In this forlorn, dim, closc-baiTed prison- 
alky the hoiTors of Newgate seemed to culminate, for 
this is the Aceldama of otir metropolis, the buiying- 
placc of London murderers, the miserable spot which is 
horriblg and infamous even to prisoners ; where, almost 
immediately after coming from the gallows, the cor])ses 
teloijs are huddled ]iaked into shells full of quick- 
lime, and thVust beneath the pavement as soon as cold ; 
and there could be read at a ijlance the dreadful talcs 
‘6Y blood which, wifliout words, the ‘‘ G” for Greenacre, 
O]’ the for Courvoisier, seemed to be abvays dis- 

closing. 

Singularly enough, it was nearly forty years since 
London had witnessed so t(‘rrilde an execution as that 
of the pira'tes; and then the ('ato-streot consjarators 
suffered more for their folly ’than their crimes. Thistle- 
wood and his conqjanions occupy one (‘iid of the wall of 
this ])rison cemetery, and there has bejii only just room 
lot*t to place the five murderers under corres])onding 
slabs of stone at the other extremity the passage. 
Passing through rtiis and the place where women mur- 
derers also find a last asyiam, where even their infamy 
is in time forgotten, the way winds on tlw’ough courts 
and ]>assages till the last grated door is silently^ opened; 
and the little ])rocession passed sudd^jifiy into a lofty, 
warm, and sj)acious building, lighted from the top, and 
with a sej’ies of stone balustrades or balconies one o^ er 
the othei’, running in front of the cells built into the 
walls aix)iind. A large black board, marked with the 
single word Silence,” hung in the centre of this, the 
New Wing. But the injunctioii was unnecessary^ for 
not a word was spoken as the little group of oliicials 
stopped in front of the condemned cells. Th ^ silence 
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rom this* time was almost unbroken, but all the rest of 
the dreadful incidents o^ the execution were hurried 
rapidly to a close. Am short, thickset, shabby man, with 
venerable wliite locks aiuUbeard which his sinister face 
belied, shuffled rapidly in, cringing witli a fawning 
deference to all he passed; and, opening a cell, pro- 
ceeded to jnill out several blat*k leather straps, with 
thongs and buckles, that looked at first like 
With one of these in his hand, he proceeded to the first 
c(dl, which was at once opened, and Watto was called 
forth to be pinioned by the commSn hangman. Witli 
the first call of his name, Watto stepped forth int« tire 
coiTidor, and stood meekly before the executioner, a 
slight, fair, and very good-looking young man* of 21 or 
22 — a lad whom, to judge by ply\siognomy alone, one 
would have chosen out ^f a thousand fof a kind and 
gentle disposition, in s])itt? of lus mild appearance and 
now meek bearing, he was, if evidence is .ever to bo 
trusted, one of *1110 most ruthless of all these men — 
foremost among tlie plotters — most merciless of /he 
assassins. *J I » looked perfectly resigned and subdued 
as the hangman drew the strajfs and buckles rigidly 
around. When it was doire, he. asked for the turnkey 
wlio had watched over liim sinci^ his conviction ; and, 
when he at once came forward, tried to shake hands 
with him and*kilis him on tjie cheek. But the gaoler, 
almost shuddering, drew back fronafthe salute, and then 
and then only did the wretched young man seem 
abashed and cast down beneath the ignominy of liis 
position ; nor did the explanation of his clergyman that 
such farewells between men were not customaiy in 
England seem at all to relieve the confusion and de- 
spondency with which he retired* slowly to his cell. 

Tli^ four other assassins were then brought out and 
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pinioned; the last to come, Leone, who spokef Englisli 
ttolerably well, and wlicn his hands and elbows were 
closely ffK?tened to his side life leaw^t forward and in a 
few broken wortls said to All'/, Sheriff’ Cave tliat lie (jiiitc 
admitted the jirstiee of his jftinishment, but until then 
he had nei er seen how wicked his crime had been, or 
how deserving it was of death. This was the only ap- 
a public confession made by ain^ of the men ; 
but nearly all the prisoners had stat(ul to the shei’ifts 
since their condemnation that they would never have 
been driven into miitiny and murder if they had Jiot 
b»en** nearly starved and ke])t on a ])int of water a day 
while in the tropics. After such statements, it was 
expected Uhat tht* owners of the ship Flowery l^and 
would pro\'e how she ^.vas Ah^liialled and waterc‘d fir her 
voyage to Cliina, and what Was the actual pro\’isi()n 
made for the crew. 

When liCOiie retired to his cell, the hangman left ; 
and in a minute afterwards a signal wa?*, given, and one 

after another the fi^’e men were broimht ont, ea(*h be- 

® #- . 

tween two warders, and then a sonu^whatvhniTied jiioa c 
wjis made through <he passages again, but this time 
icross'^tUiother coiirt-vard towards the front of the gaol. 

I o / 

)ver the walls of which could be heard reverberating the 
lismal tolling of St. Sepulchre’s bell, and, worse than 
ill, the impatient, clamorous, roaring hihn'‘of the crowd 
mtside. X 

Within a heaiy iron grate they were thus led to a 
hrm, and there, for the first time since their tnal, they 
iat down side l)y side ; and almost as they did so the bell 
:>f Newgate, with a loud, discordant boom, began to toll 
ibove their heads. Beyond wdiefe the culprits were 
itting was a j)assage, the end of which ivas thinly hung 
nth blacky and whicli led out into the open air,%;S was 
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shown by* the glare of the day- coming down bet-wccii 
the narrow, dark stone walls. Outside this was th(i 
scafFohl. But it iieecicd nothing to tell the uieii that 
within a few feet of where* they sat they' were to die a 
shameful and a v iolent deadi ; for with the first boom of 
the bell came in the hoarse murmur that a multitude 
makes when talking, mingled •with an ind^\scribable 
trampling sound, and cries of^^IIats ofl*! hajg ^o^ Vis 
They are coming !” amid all miieh, and the noise and 
sway of a great crowd, the bell abo\'e the heads of the 
now fast-dj'ing men went tolling rapidly on. It soundeif 
more like an alarm than a knell, isothlng now •was 
said, as two of the murderers leant back faint, and the 
others seemed to listoji with dreadful faces, now looking 
up to where the clang of the bell canie down upon them; 
then glancing with (|uivei*ing lips through ^tlie jiassage, 
'which Just let in the daylight and tlie iioise of the 
crowd, but allowed Jiotliing to be seen bey;j)nd. The 
old hangman left to take a glimpse at the seailoJd, and 
see that ail was ready; and after I nm wdlit ojio or ^wo 
ofiicials, fLir?i'> #1 y glancing at the mass of human beings 
whicli swarmed through Newgate4>treet into SinithfieJd, 
which thronged the house-4oj)S ,and windows fin: and 
]iear, all looking with white upturned faces to where 
the dingy" gibbet, with its five short links of chain, stood 
in front of tlfc S)el)tors’-door, Scarcely a minute w'as 
thus passed, wIkui the han^nan returned and hurried 
o,at with the murderers; they- were received by the 
muititude with various cries, shouts, and half-screams. 
The most powerful of all the murderers, and supposed 
to have been the most hardened, had fiiinted with the 
rope round his neck, •and was, in fact, hanging till the 
warders ran back to fetcJi a chaii^ in wliich tlie wretched 
man pro 2 )ped uj) till the drop fell. There was deep 
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silence now witliln and w’itliont the gaol, ar.d none of 
othc officials compelled to be present looked out, for the 
old hangman had left the men „staiiding in a row, and 
was busy beneatli the scaffold, in anotlier instant there 
was a heavy sound, and all kirncd awav, wliile the irib- 
bet creaked audibly, for the five murderers huiiff dyiiiff 
side by side. There v as a dreadful pause inside for a 
minute^ or two, during^diich all spoke in whispers, as if 
in a sick (‘h amber. Iron the creaking ceased, and the 
hanginaii, after a few business-like looks behind, came 
douching in, and Ins return was taken as a sign that all 
was quiet now, and that the last and most solemn effort 
whicli man can make for self4)reservation had been exer- 
cised ag/jinst five as determined murderers as have ever 
hung in front of Newgate. 

The cutting-down of tho» (!orpses was almost more 
rejmlsive than tlie lianging. Tlie noises from the crowd 
whicli accom])anied the severance of each rope, tlic 
heavy lump with which the cor])se fell into its shell, the 
speed with which it was borne in, unpinioned, cast loose 
Prom its halter, and pronounced dead, made this a pain- 
ful though, furtiuiately, a very quick business. The 
countenance only of Watte was slightly changed ; the 
rest lay tumbled in their shells as the hangman had left 
them, precisely as though they slept. At two in' the 
iay their clothes were cut oflp them to the- last fragment, 
md burnt. The shells were then filled up with quick- 
lime, and at three o’clock they were placed beneath the 
stone at the end of the gloomy burying-place we have 
mentioned, without form or ceremony of any kind. 

The time has been, and very lately too, when the 
dress in which a felon died, or even a cast of his. dis- 
torted features, would cihave been worth their weight in 
gold. But nothing of this catering for the Wj^etched 
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curiosity nf the gallows is permitted now. In whatever 
clotlies our worst felons Sic, these garments, whcthe]i 
good or bad, are buritf before their burial, s(]b that all 
that maybe c*alle<l tlic fracc^ of their crime are destroyed 
with its perpetrator. TIicik* is somctliing as just as it is 
painful, and as just as it is really useful, in this cold 
obloquy of human nature against its worst dead. 

On Monday, November 14, 18(>4, Franz Muller was # 
hung hi front of Newgate, for the murd(‘r of Mr. Briggs 
upon tlie North-London Kailway. IVIiillcr died before 
a concourse of 50, 000 persons, who disgi^aced themselves^ 
throughout by their lawless ruflSanism. While the Kaur- 
derer stood firm on the scaffold, as the hangman turned 
the last bolts beneath his feet, Muller with his lust words 
owned his guilt : he bowed his head, and said, I vh hahe 
es (jetli({u ^\ — did it.” • The gallows, as •a moraliser, 
is at best but a roxfgh oiw; and, viewed as a solemn 
warning and examj)le, it is to be wished that this last 
and saddest oftering to man’s justice could have been 
less hideous than it was at this execution. • The gather- 
ing of tlie fnjdt^d round the gallows, and their conduct 
throughout Sunday night, presented some of the worst 
specimens of a London m(d). Jt has been adnyrably 
described. It xvas a clear briglit moonlight night ; yet, 
though all could sec, and well be seen, it xvas impossible 
to tell who fofoiid the stajde of this crowd that gathered 
to their sight so early. There were well-dressed and 
ill-dressed, old men and lads, women and girls. Many 
had jai’s of beer ; at least half were smoking, and the 
lighting of fusees was constant, though not more con*- 
stant than the cries and laughter as all who lit them 
sent them whirling And blazing over their heads into 
the thicker crowd beyond. Occasionally as the rain, 
which^fell heavily at intervals, came down very fast, 
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there was a thinning of tlie fringe about the beams ; 
t)ut, on the whole, they stood it out very steadily, and 
formed %i tliick dark ridge 'roiiiid the enclosiu’e kept 
before the Debtors’-door, where hi idler was to die. 
This was at one o’clock, when the moon was bright, 
the night was very clear indeed, and everything could 
be seen distinctly. Nbwgate was black enoiigli in its 
blind^jX^^ssivencss, except at one little point high over 
the walls, where one window in the New Wing showed 
a little gleain of light, to wliieli it seemed the crowd 
was never tired of^pohiting as tlie spot where Muller 
l^ay^n his condemned cell. Truly enougli, it had been 
known outside where he was kej)t, and this miserable 
flicker ii>»the Idack outlijie of the great gaol, whicJi only 
marked one wide division of its \\'ar(Ls where Midler was 
imprisoned, became the centre of' all eyes, or at least of 
very many. ^ • • 

Until i^bout three o’clock not moiv than some 4,000, 
or at the most 5,000, were assembled ? and o\’er all the 
rest, of the ^>'ide space the white unoccn])icd barriers ^ 
diowed up like a network ol* bones ai;ove the mud. 
ljut about three 4lie*worknit*.n came to tiiiish the last 
barricM’s after the scaffold* had been carj-ied to the 
Uebtors’-ih^or, and from that time the throng rapidly 
increased in numbers. Worse in conduct it could not 
be, though still night hid its ruffiajilsifl. * Someone at- 
tem])tcd to preach in the midst of tht*, crowd, but his 
voice was soon drowned amid much laughter. Then 
there was* anothei* lull, not indeed of quiet, but at least 
a lull from any jueeminent attempt at noise, though 
every now and then it was broken by that inexplicable 
sound like a dull blow, foHowed,*as before, always by 
laughing, sometimes by fighting. Then, again, another 
man, stronger in voice and more conversant witk those 
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lie had to jiloiid before, began tlie old familiar liymn of 
The Promised Land.” For a little time this man sung 
alone ; but at last he a^s joined by a few othei;«, when 
another and a])j)arc]itr>* more ])()2)ular voice gave out 
some couplet iji which at oiK.*e, and as if by magic, the 
crowd joined with the chorus of 

“Omy! 

Think, I’vo got to die.” 

Till this again was su])erse(le(l by the song of 

“ Mhller, Miillei-, • 

He's the man.” 

All these \'ocal efforts, howc\'er, were cut sh(>rt oy Tlie 
dull rumbling sound which, amid cbeers, s]iouts,^whoo])- 
ings, clapi)ing of hands, hisses, and cjies of Why wasn’t 
it brought out ibr Townie^'?” heralded tli(? arrival of 
the dirty old gallows.* Thij^was ibr the time a gj’eat 
diversion, and the (‘I’owd cheererl or hissed 2)arts, or 
as the humour t<?ok them, Avliilc the horses were re- 
moved and the lumbering black box was Tvorked bt\^*k 
slowly and AvTtli*diflicidty against the dour oi* tlie gaol. 
The shouts and obscene remarks which were uttered^ 
as the two U2)ridit posts wc?i’e lifted into their prices 
Avere l)ad cnoiigli, but they were tnfles as compared 
Avitli the comments Avhicli. followed the sIoav efforts of 
the two labourers Ho get the cross-beam ijito its jdace. 
At last this was finished, aiifl then, amid such yells as 
only such sighi-.scers and so disap2)ointcd could ghe 
vent to, a ,’trong foi’ce of police filed in and took their 
places, doubly- lining tlie enclosure round the drop, 
right before the foremost of the hungry croAvd, who 
had ke2>t their 2 >laces,*tlirougii wet and diy, since Sun- 
day night. * * ^ ^ 

Thtv^scciics of ribald mUl:h and rough phy among. 
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the stniggliiig crowd were terrific; Far up even into 
r; Smitlifield tlie keen wliite faces rose rank above rank, 
till even where the houses were© sliroudcd in the thick 
mist of tlie early dawn the cohrse of streets could be 
traced by the gleam of the faces alone, and all, from 
first to last, from iiearest to furthest, were clamouring, 
shouting, and struggling with each other to get as near 
th^ ^bet as the steaming mass of human beings before 
them would allow. None but those who looked down 
upon the awful crowd will ever believe in the whole- 
sale, open, broadcast manner in which garrotting and 
highway robbery were earned on. In Ninvgate-street 
there Avere regular gangs, not so much in the crowd 
itself uitliin the barriers as along the aA enues Avhicli 
led to them; and these vagrants openly stopped, ^4)on- 
iieted,” sometimes garrotted, and always plundered any 
person whose dress led them to "think him worth the 
trouble; the risk Avas nothing. Sometimes their aIc- 
tims made a desperate resistance, and foi’ a fcAv minutes 
kejit the crowd m’ound them violently SAvaying to and 
fro amid the dreadful ujiroar. % * 

Such were the open pastimes of the mob from day- 
lighj till near the hour of execution, Avhen the great 
space around the prison seemed chofeed wntli its vast 
multitude. Literally, nearly 50,000 people Averc crammed 
between the walls of this Avide thoroughftirc. Wherever 
the eye could rest, it foimtl the same dim monotony of 
pale but dirty faces, which seemed to waver as the steam 
of the hot croAvd rose high. At last, Avhen it was near 
towards eight o’clock, there came shouts of Hats off!” 
and the Avhole mass commenced, amid cries and struggles, . 
to wriggle to and fro as the bell of Newgate began to 
toll, not as it sounded inside the prison, loud upon the 
ear of the fast-dying man, but AAath a muffled aA:l foggy 
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boom tliaif never would liave quieted the yells of that 
fierce mob, but that thev scTmehow seemed to yearn and# 
listen always for any token erf the last scene yet t<^ come/ 


A HUMANE STTEhlFF. 

During the shrievalty of Mr. Thomas Kelly (lfir25)y 
afterwards Alderman and Lord Mayor, in not l? few 
instances he contributed largely to the maintenance of 
the families of i)risoners during* their confinement^ in 
the City pi’isons ; while in others he afforded them sucli 
means of em[)lo}ing their time as at once dj^stracted 
their attention from the miserable associations a^’ound 
them, and enabled them* to make some provisioji for 
those who were dependent upon them for support. 

In the course of his yeal’ of office, SheriflP Kelly 
found a j)risonerJn Newgate who had some* time pre- 
viously been sentenced to death, but wl>o, under the 
eirciini stance's a resj)ite, was appointeil by the go- 

vernor schoolmaster to the boys in the prison. Ob- 
serving, in his frequent visits to the school-room, that ‘ 
this man ])osses&ed considerable talent in j)ainting'^ wiji- 
doAV-bliiids, which, it a])pears, he was allowed to do 
towards the svq)].>ort of his family ; and seeing also soine 
models and sketches in the iv'»om, which had been made 
by him, it occurred to the Sheriff that if the man we]X* 
supplied with necessary materials, and his mind set at 
rest with respect to his family, he might possibly ju’oduce 
something of a better order. He accordiiigly 2 )roposed 
his attem]>ti]ig an oil-paintii^g, and ga\ e him as a sub- 

* The powerfully-written accounts (5f the two latter executions 
are abri^^ged from the Tima, 
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ject The Death-warrant hi other wortlsy, the official 
^ announcement, bj the orcUvuiiy, to tlie unfortunate cri- 
minals^ in their cells, of their a])proaching doom. The 
prisoner acquiesced readily in the suggestion of the 
Sheriff, who supplied him >vith materials for the work, 
and arranged to allow his wife a weekly sum for the. 
maintenance of herself and her voung children. Under 
the direcition of the sheriff* and ordiiuuy, the j^ersons 
intfocTuced in the picture consented to sketches being 
taken of them; and the artist had also access to the 
prisoners then under sentence of death. The likenesses 
weye so striking, and the jncdiire, ns a work of art, was 
so satisfactory, tlnit a conipanion-})ict.ure was painted. 
This sc(;ond effort, ^^•hich included eighteen figures, iv- 
presonts ^^Thc Morning of ENecution.” The scene is 
the Press-j;iird, and depicts J:he stern and sombre cir- 
cumstances which immediately precede the criminal 
being led out to the drop. These pictures av(T(‘ seen 
by !Mr. Jsorthcote, li.A., who adinij’ed the grouping 
exceedingly, jind declared that the young genius who 
had produced these ])ictures, w ithout ev(p’ h..,ving studied 
oil-painting, ought uf^t to be shut up in a prison, and 
‘'that if the sheriff’ would ex2dain the case, he, IMr. North- 
cote, w^ould refer it to Sir William Knighton, with a 
view to its being named to the King. The I'esult w^is 
that a petition w^as presented; and -a few months 
aftenvards, being about thiee years from the time that 
sentence of death had been passed upon him, this man 
was liberated, thenceforth pursued an honest and useful 
course, and brought up his family respectably. 

But the rfherifTs sympathy for the condition of the 
prisoners was not confinecj to their temporal interests 
only. It might be truly said that his object was less 
to vindicate the majesty of the law^ than to pref»ch the 
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glad tiflingjS of tlie gospel ; loss to enforce tlie discipline 
of the gaol than, in tlie figurative langnage of pi’opliecy^ 
and in a liigher tlian earthly sense, ^^to proclaim liberty 
to the captive, and tire* opening of the prison to them 
that were bound'’ {Imiah fxi. 1). Nearly all Kelly’s 
Sunday evenings, and many others, during his yeai* of 
office, Avere spent in the: gaol of J^ewgate, in the humane 
attempt to reclaim, c<anfort, and instruct the ^prisoners 
in coiifiiK'inent there. On these occasions, after some 
introductory obserA ations addressed to the prisoner’s by 
the Sheriff, his friend IVIr. Baker, Avl\p had taken special , 
interest in the cases of Faimtleroy the forger, read, aiul 
familiarly expounded to his hearers, some suitable ])ass- 
ages of Scripture. The evening services Averc co^icluded 
Avith prayers, in Avhich all the jirisoners aa'Iio were pre- 
sent reverently joined. ^Vc cannot douliJ: wdiat the 
effect oftliis teacliing avouIJ. be; nor can it excite our 
surprise that among tJie jiapcfs of Slieriff Kelly should 
luiA'c lieeii found letter’s from some of the prittoners then 
under sentence of deatli, and subsecpien/Jy executed, 
acknoAvledixitio’ tlieir obligations to him in these par- 
ticiilars. It aa^II contrast ha])])ily*\vith the altered cir- 
cumstances of tlu’. times in Avhich Ave live, Avhen a AvholtT 
year sometimes ^ransjnres Avithout a single executilon,* 
if the teiTible fact is disclosed, that, in the course qf 
Kelly’s shricA^iiltj;, the extreme penalty of the law 
passed upon no feAV(»r than* fourteen of the unhappy 
prisoners who AV('re under his oAvn immediate care. 
For many of the crimes for Avhich these men - suffered, 
the humane reader will doubtless think that a much 
lighter punishment than a capital one rnigltt have satis- 
fied the ends of justic®. The list is as follows : 


* In the year 1 808 there Avas not a single execution at Newgate. 
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1. Samuel Crook, burglary ; 2. William Austen, stealing a post- 
letter. 8. Richard William Jasper, forgery, &c. 4. John Edmunds, 
'•horse-stealing. 5. Mary Gain, murder. C. Edward Cockerell, forgery. 
7. John .'.ones, burglary. 8. 1’eter NeadQu, highway-robbery. 0. Wil- 
liam licach, ditto. 10. Robert Savage, bUrglaiy. 11. James Benfield, 
ditto, 12. James Taylor, horse-stealing. 13, James Johnson, steal- 
ing in a dwelling-house. 1 4. C'harles Butcher, sheep-stealing. 

As ill duty boujid,. Kelly was present at all these 
executions; for liis co-sheriff, Alderman Crowder, a 
man of nervous tcinjierainent and extreme sensibility, 
fainted at the first execution, and was consequently re- 
. lievetl of any furtl};.a’ attendance. In one case of sin- 
ceig.* rejientancc, liaving rendered all the instruction in 
his ])ower during the previous interval of confinement, 
Kelly i^ known to have rejiaired to the condemned cell 
at six o’clock on the morning of execution, and there to 
liuA'e joined, with tile criminjiil in (‘ommemorating the 
love of their common Lord ;ind Sf^A iour, It was in the 
course of this year that Mrs. Fry — wliom Kelly ajqiears 
to liavc encouraged, not less n itli the weight of liis au- 
thority than,. the influence of Ins jmrse — sent him a 
letter, expressing her thanks for the a.'jjjistance he had 
rendered to her dec^iiing funds; while, in the hand- 
writing of an evidently well-educated jirisoner, was 
fouiM, ill an em elojie adeb'essed to ther Sheriff^ the fol- 
liDwing grateful cttusioii : 

1 ' 

“ Tiinca written ui)on a blank ^Jeaf in Baxter’s Satnfa licaf, kindly 
presented to the Author of them by Thomas Kelly, Estp, late one of 
the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 

0 blessed Jesus, send tby light, 

Tliy saving truth impai t, 

To him who makes Thee his delight, 

The chosen of h\s heart. ' 

And may, O nlay this book be bless’d. 

To cheer the dreary way 
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Of one poor helpless soul distress’d, 

Who seeks a brigjiter day, 

0 gracious Lord, thy aid impart, 

And all his^Aoul renew, 

And make thy bfessed^word the chart, 

The track he may pursue. 

The known, though unknown, donor grant 
That glorious rest to sha}^, , 

For which thy saints on earth e’er pant — 

The rest unfolded here.” 

We quote tlie above from the TAfe of Kelly ^ by the 
Ecv. 1^. C. Fell, who, in the Prefijce, thus tells hoAV 
lie became acquainted with the alderman: “1 had heajfd 
that the late Alderman Kelly had lived there (in the 
parish of wliich Mr. Fell %vas curate) as a hoy, in 
humble circumstances; and tliat, notwithstanding his 
removal from thence at a yery early age, and his sub- 
sequent elevation and giiccesj^ in the metropolis, he liad 
been in the habit of paying an hnniial visit to the grave 
of his father and jnother, whose remains, as I knew, 
were interred in my churchyard. In this# siinjJe but 
expressive ac4 o^ homage to the memory of his poor 
parents, I caught the first glimpse t)f his beautiful cha- 
racter.” Aft(T all, affectioii^ to parents is one of the 
least fallible evid^aices, as it is the most natural testi-r 
inony we can have, of a rightly-minded man. 


HEADS AND TALES OF TEMPLE BAR. 

Temple Btir has a dark as well as a bright history. 
It is ancient comj)ared with some buildings iihmediately 
adjoining it ; but the Bar itself is scarcely two centuries 
old. Yet the present generation Jiave witnessed here 
the curiojis ceremony of closing the gates u 2 )on the visit 
VOL. n. H 
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of the sovereign, until admission was formal!}; demanded 
, — a custom now dispensed* 'wdth. We have seen the 
Bar clgthed in gloomy grandeur with the drapery of 
death; we have seen it glitten’ing with emblems of 
triumph, and decked with ihe gaiety and pomp of the 
bridal pageant, and the emblems of wedded love. But 
in the rear of all these/ there is a terrific history of the 
Bar, in times when it bore revolting records of barbarous 
punishments, which led to its being called *^The City 
Golgotha.” 

We find the easiest mention of a bar in this locality 
in Stow’s Chronicle^ in the pageant prepared to welcome 
'Anne Boleyii, in her procession from Westminster to 
the Tojver, on Saturday, May 31, 1534. On the fol- 
lowing day (Sunday) her coronation took place. Tem- 
ple Bar,” ^^ow states, was newly painted and repaired, 
and there, also, stood singipg mqp and children.” No 
further mention of the Bar is made in this reign, and 
\ve have to follow the son of tJane Seymour, the youth- 
ful Edward, VI., to his coronation, to find the next 
noiice of the City entrance. On FcIl 19, 154(5-7, the 
gate, we are infojnied, made a gay and handsome ap- 
pearance, being painted and fashioned with battle- 
me»its and buttresses of various cohAirs, richly hung 
with cloth of arras, and garnished with fourteen stand- 
ard of flags ; there were also eight French trumpeters 
blowing their trumpets^, after the fashion of their 
countrj^, and a pair of regals with children singing to 
the same.” Mary Tudor, Edward’s half-sister, suc- 
ceeded him ; and, in accordance with ancient custom, 
on the 27tli of September 1533, being the day prior to 
her coronation, she rode through the City, not, as her 
predecessor had done,* on horseback, but in a chariot of 
cloth of tissue, drawn by six horses trapped with the 
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same ; and Temple Bar was then newly 2 )ainted and 
hanged.” * • 

There is much obs^jurity in the history of flie Bar, 
which received its naiAe fi;om the ancient Temple, and 
separated the freedom of the City of London from the 
liberty of tlie City of Westminster ; or, as Hatton states, 
the Bar opens not immediately* into the Qity itself 
(which teiininated at Ludgate), but into the liberty or 
//‘^^(fowitliereof;” which sejiaratioji,” says Strype, ^^was 
anciently only posts, rails, and a chain, such as are now 
at Ilolborn, Smitlifield, and WliitecTiaj)el Bars. After- 
wards there was a house of timber erected across "thp 
street, with a narrow gateway, and an entry, on the 
south side of it, under the house.” Tliis timber gate- 
way is shown in Hollar’s seven-sl\pct Map of London, 
and has been enlarged 4n a drawing ifl Mr. Hol- 
bert Wilson’s valuable coHection, and is described in 
its carefully-prepared catalogue. The old J3ar is also 
clearly defined iu a Bird’s-eye View of London, within 
a bordure, inscribed The Cittie of Loncfoii,” sho’^ng 
the conduit.'«5 ca^sses, and City gates, as they stood about 
the close of the reign of Queen ElTzabeth, IGOl. 

The entries respecting <hc IJar in the City records 
are very inconn^lete; but Mr. Wilson, after a laborious 
search, found this record, the first entry of any matter 
connected with the Bar : 

'^554. l&2Phil.&MaV. Mr. Chamberlain shall 
commit the custody of the new gates at Temple Bar to 
the Cittie’s tenants, dwelling nigh unto the salid gates ; 
taking nevertheless esj)ecial order with them Jor the shut- 
ting and opening the same gates at convenient hours.” 

Wyat and his follbwers had probably, a few months 
previously, in his ill-contrived rebellion, destroyed or so 
damag(fd the old gates in forcing his way into the City, 
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that the civic authorities were compelled to erect new 
«nes, the care of which, by ^ the above resolution, de- 
volved «>n those of the City’s tenants who were living 
adjacent to them. ' * 

It appears that in 1669 the Court of Aldermen and 
Common Council resolved to rebuild ,the Bar, on re- 
ceiving fsoin the Commissioners of Streets and Sewers 
the sum of 1005L towards the cost. The City had 
several times been pressed to do this, but had considered 
the above sum inadequate. The King sent for the 
Lord Mayor, when the Citty’s weak state and inability,” 
on ^account of the great expense of rebuilding public 
works consumed in the Great Fire, was pleaded; but 
the King insisted upon the Bar being taken down, and 
he promised, if the 1005/. proved insufficient, to supply 
other funds to complete the A\:ork. The destruction was 
accordingly commenced in 1670, and the present Bar, 
after the designs of Sir Christopher Wren, was erected; 
but the royal promise was not performed.* 

The Bar is of Portland stone ; each facade has four 
Corinthian pilasters, an entablature, and arched pedi- 
ment. On the we?it, in two niches, are statues of 
Charles I. and Charles II. in liomaii costume ; and over 
the keystone of the centre arch Avere iSlie royal arms : 
on the east, in similar niches, are statues of James 1. 
and his queen, x\nne of Denmark (oftei*' described as 
Elizabeth) ; and over the keystone were the City arms. 
The inscription is as follows : 

Erected in the year 1670, Sir Samuel Starling 
Mayor; continued in the year 1671, Sir Richard Ford 
Lord Mayor ; and finished in the year 1672, Sir George 
Waterman Lord Mayor.” 

The upper portion has two bold cartouches, or scrolls, 
* Abridged from Walks and Talks about London. ' 
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as suppoAers ; but the fruit and flowers sculptured in 
the pediment, and the supporters of the royal arms* 
which were placed over tlic extremities of the posterns 
(now widened), have disappeared; the inscription is 
scarcely legible; and the istone-work of the whole is 
weather-worn : in 1852 the Common Council refused to 
spend 1500Z. to restore the Bar*asf Wren left, it. The 
statues arc by John Bushnell, who died in 1701 ; that 
of Charles I. has lost the baton. In the centre of each 
facade is a semicircular-headed window, lighting an 
apartment now held of the City, af an annual rent of 
50/., by Messrs. Child, the bankers, as a depository "fop 
their account-books. 

We now come to the criminal records of t*lie Bar. 
Upon tlie centre of the pediment,# on iron spikes, were 
placed the head and liitibs of pei’sons Executed for 
treason. The first oT thesS revolting displays was one 
of the quarters of Sir Thomas Armstrong, ^ implicated 
in the Eye-House plot. lie was takem at Leyden, and 
for a present of about 500/. was delivered *to the Knag’s 
minister, wlm jf^aced him on board a royal yacht, and 
sent him to England. He neglected, probably owing 
to his confusiorj^ to plead^being a native of Holland; 
which had he done, there is little doubt would have 
insured his safety. He w^as sentenced without trial; 
but upon an ^awltrd of execution on the outlawry, by 
the inhuman Chief-Justice tieffreys, when Sir Thomas 
Armstrong having urged that he should have the bene- 
fit of the law, That you shall have,’’ jecringly exclaimed 
the chief-justice, “ by the grace of God ; §jee that exe- 
cution be done on Friday next, according to law : you 
shall have the full benefit of the law.^^ lie was executed 
at Tyburn ; and after hanging half an hour, he was cut 
down, ^and, pursuant to liis sentence, his heart and 
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bowels were taken out, and committed to th% flames; 
bis body di\dded into four parts, which, with his head, 
were cofiveyed back to Newgate, and then set up on 
Westminster Hall, between those of Cromwell and 
Bradshaw, one of the quarters upon Teniple Bar^ two 
others on Aldcrsgate and Aldgate ; the fourth was sent 
to Stafford,- which bOrdugh he had represented in Par- 
liament. Shortly after this event, when Jeffreys had an 
interview with the King at Windsor, Charles took from 
his finger a diamond ring of great value, and gave it to 
him ; this ring was ever after called the blood-stone.” 

. 'Next, the quarters of Sir William Parkins and Sir 
John Friend, together with the head of the former, were 
placed on the Bar.* They had consj)ired to assassinate 
William III. Evelyn, in his Diarij^ says of this melan- 
choly scene: April 10, IflPG. A dismal sight, wdiich 
many pitied. I think there Jiever was such a Temple 
Bar till now, except in the time of King Charles H., 
viz. Sir Thomas Armstrong.” 

* The head of Sir John Friend was set up on^-MgrAe, on account, 
it is presumed, of that gate being in the proximity of his brewery, 
'which, after the cteath of Friend, was taken by tlie notorious swindler 
Josep]! Crook, alias Sir Peter Stranger, Bart;, He was the last 
person tried and convicted under the statute of the 6th Elizabeth, 
0. 14, entitled “An Act against Forgers of false Deeds’ and Writings.” 
The instrument he had forged was the will of a^Mr. Thomas Hawkins, 
and having been found guilty, tjie sentence provided by the statute 
was carried into effect. On June 10, 1731, he stood in the pillory at 
Charing>cro8B, and the common hangman cut off his ears, and slit 
up his nostf'ils and seared them ; ho was then in his seventieth year. 
The 2d George II. o. 25, recently passed, made this offence felony ; 
and Kichard Cooper, a victualler at Stepney, was the first person in 
London to suffer the new penalty, for the forgery of a bond of 2bl, 
in the name of Holme, a grocer* in the neighbourhood of Hanover^ 
square. This execution took place at Tyburn, on Wednesday, June 
16, 1731. Note : Temple Ba/r^ the City Golgotlixi; by a Member of 
the Inner Temple, 1853. 
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Next, lOolonel Henry Oxburgli, in the Pretender s 
army, was, on May 9, 1715, found guilty of high treason,* 
and on the 14tli of the^«aine month executed at Tyburn ; 
his body was buried in* the* churchyard of St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields, and his head* placed upon Temple Bar ; 

which,” says a writer of the day, “ we choose to men- 
tion that the rebels may place* ifr among tl^eir other 
saints’ days.” 

Counsellor Layer, who had conspired to assassinate 
the King on his return from Kensington, was the next 
victim ; after sixteen hours, he w^as found guilty. Seven 
months after, he was conducted from the Tow'er to Ty- 
burn, seated in a sledge, habited in a full-dress suit and 
a tie-wig. The streets were never more crowded than 
on this occasion, and many fatal accidents occurred 
from the breaking down of the stands erected to accom- 
modate tlie spectator?. TIfe day subsequent to Layer’s 
execution, his head was placed on Temple Bgr; there it 
remained, blachcjted and w-eather-bcaten with the storms 
of many successive years, until it became ifs oldest qpeu- 
pant; it repulsively looked down from the summit of the 
arch; it seemed part of the arch* itself. For upwards 
of thirty years ^he head remained, when on a stormy 
night it was blown from its long resting-place into the 
Strand. It was jneked up by a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr* J<fhn Pearce, an attorney, wdio showed it 
to some persons at a publfc-house, under the floor of 
which it was buried. Dr. Rawlinson, the antiquaiy, 
having made inquiries after the head, washing to pur- 
chase it, was imposed upon wdth anothej; instead of 
Layer’s, which he preserved as a relic, and directed to 
be buried in his right* hand, which request was complied 
with. • 

Tile heads last set up here were those of Townley 
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and Fletcher, the rebels, in 1746. Walpole writes, 
•August 16, 1746: “I have been this morning at the 
Tower, •and passed under the new heads at Temple Bar, 
wliere people make a trader of letting spying-glasses at 
a halfpenny a look;” and in 1825 a person, aged 87, 
remembered the above heads being seen with a telescope 
from Leicester-fields, *the ground between which and 
Temple Bar being then thinly built over. {J. T. Smith.) 

There is an anecdote related by Dr. Johnson relative 
to the grim display on the Bar, which, though often 
repeated, must be given here. Johnson was with Gold- 
smith in Westminster Abbey, when, in surveying Poets’ 
Corner, Johnson said, from Ovid, 

<r. 

** Forsitan et nostrum nomcn miscebitur istis.” 

0 

When they got to Temploi Bar, Goldsmith stopped 
Johnson, pointed to the heads uj>^)n it, and slyly whis- 
pered him, 

** Forsitan et nostrum nomcn miscebUur istis.'* 

Jolmson, we may remark, was strongly imbued with 
J acobite prej udices. ^ 

These were the last fractions of humanity that 
Temple Bar was destined to ‘receive. We find, however, 
the following notice of them in the Annml RegisteVj 
January 1766: ^‘This morning (Jan. 20), between two 
and three o’clock, a* person was observed to watch his 
opportunity of discharging musket-balls from a steel 
cross-bow at the two remaining heads upon Temple 
Bar. On his examination he affected a disorder of his 
senses, and, said his reason for his so doing was his 
strong attachment to the present government ; that he 
thought it was not sufficieiSt that a traitor should only 
suffer death, that this provoked his indignation, and 
that it had been his constant practice, for three nights 
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past, to touse himself in the same manner; but it is 
much to be feared that he is a near relation to one* 
of the unhappy suffeners.” The account of tBis inci- 
dent given in the Gentlema’^s Magazine further states : 
“ Upon searching him, above fifty musket-balls were 
found, wrapped up in a paper, with this motto, ^ Eripuit 
ille vitam.^ ” • * , 

The two grim tenants of the Bar remained until the 
31st of March 1772, when one of them fell dowiij and 
very shortly afterwards, during a high wind, the re- 
maining head was swept away frotn its position, and 
Tem[])le Bar was left untenaiited ; but the last of tl^ 
iron poles or spikes was not removed from the Bar until 
the commencement of the jiresent century. * 

Mrs. Black, the wife of the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle newspaper, wheit asked if she remTirnbered the 
heads on the sjiikes oA the Bar, used to reply, very col- 
lectedly, and, as was her habit, without an;^ parade of 
telling the story «he had to relate, Boys^ I recollect the 
scene icell! I have seen, on that Teinjtle Bar ^out 
which you %sli^ two human heads — men’s heads — 
traitors’ heads — spiked on iron polSs. There were two. 
I saw one fall. Wonien shrieked ^s it fell ; men, I have 
heard, shrieked : one woman near me fainted, I 

recollect seeing human heads upon Temple Bar.” 

The old ^ate*of Tem])le Bar remains ; it is of oak, 
paneled, and surmounted by^a rudely carved festoon of 
fruit and flow^eis. The gate w^as originally shut at 
night, and guarded by watchmen ; and in dur time it 
has been closed in cases of apprehended tumult. Upon 
the visit of the sovereign to the City, or upon the pro- 
clamation of a new sovereign or of peace, it was formerly 
customary to keep the gate closed until admission was 
formallj’ demanded; the gate was then opened; and 
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upon the royal visit the Lord Mayor surrendered the 
^city sword to the sovereign, who re-delivered it to the 
mayor. ^ • 

At the old Bar, when Queen Elizabeth went to St. 
Paul’s to return thanks for the defeat of the Armada, 
the Lord Mayor delivered to her hands the sceptre 
(sword), )vhich her Ifighness re-delivered to the mayor ; 
and he again, taking his horse, bore the same before her. 
When Cromwell and the Parliament dined in the City 
in state, on June 7, 1649, the same ceremony was ob- 
served ; tlie mayor*'(says Whitelocke) delivering up the 
^wbrd to the speaker, as he used to do to the king.” 

Tlie gate has been opened to receive Charles II.,* 
James IL, William III., and every English monarch 

* In Baker’s ChronleU is thus described the ceremony on the Pro- 
clamation of C^harles II.: “At Tcmjhe Bar, the gates being shut, the 
King-at-Arms, with trumpets hefbre hink knocked and demanded 
entrance. The Lord Mayor app'binted some [one] to ask w7to it Tvas 
that knocked,^ The King-at-Arms replied, that if they wmiM open the 
wicicetj and let tiui Lord Mayor come thithcry Id mould to him deliver 
hu message, Th<!y Lord Mayor came then on Itorschachy richly habited 
in a crimson-velvet gown, to the gate ; and then the trumpets sounded, 
and, after silence being xnade, Alderman Bateman, by order of the 
Lord Mayor, demanded of the herald who he wasy and what was his 
message. To which he a^j^swered. With his hat on^ UV are the Herald- 
at-ArmSy appointed and commanded hy the Lords and Commons as- 
senibled in Parliament to demand entrance into the famons City of 
Londoiiy to proclaim Charles the t;>eeotid King of ^nglandy Scotlandy 
Franeey and Ireland; and we ex^^ect your speedy answer to this de- 
mand, To which, after a little consultatitm amongst themselves, 
Alderman Bateman answered. This message was aoeeptedy and the 
gates siwuld he immediately opened ; which was done accordingly.” 
Sir Richard Baker, it will be recollected, died in 1644-5, leaving his 
Chro7iicle onl}<.brought down to the commencement of the reign of 
Charles I. ; and the above extract is from the continuation by Ed- 
ward Phillips, nephew of Milton„who coiltinued the Chranicle to the 
coronation of Charles II. ; §o that the above may be the description 
of an eye-witness, whereas Baker wrote his Chronicle in ^e Fleet 
Prison. This was the last ceremony of the kind at the old Bar. 
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since. TIfe Elector of Hanover passed through the Bar 
.. on his public entry into London — 20th September 1714 
— as the first of the four Georges. Next year tllb king, 
with the royal family,* weijt in state to St. Paul’s. 
George III. made three memorable visits to the City. 
In 1701, the year after his coronation, he went to the 
lord mayor’s show in great state?, the banquej costing 
70001 . In 1789 his Majesty attended St. Paul’s to 
return thanks for his recovery from his first ing;anity; 
and again in 1789, for the victories of Howe, St. Vin- 
cent, and Duncan. George IV. (tluni Prince Regent) 
returned thanks at St. Paul’s for the general Peace lof 
1814. The same year the Emperor of Russia, and the 
Kings of France and Prussia, passed through tfie Bar 
on their way to the banquet to tl^ Allied Sovereigns 
and the Prince Regent at Guildhall. * 

The above ceremony wa.? also observed when Queen 
Anne went to St. Paul’s to return thanks foj the Duke 
of Marlborough’s victories ; when Queen Victoria dined 
at Guildhall in the year of her accessioft, 1837 ;jind 
when her IVfajeity went to o])cn the new Royal Ex- 
change in 18-14 ; but on the QueSi’s visit in 1851 the 
ceremony at Tcigple Bar was disj^ensed with. 

The fullest observance of this ceremony was on* the 
9th Nov. 1837, and was as follows : Up to two o’clock 
there had been a constant succession of aldermen arriv- 
ing in their carriages, with ^tlndr grooms and beadles, 
at Temple Bar. There they dismounted, and entered 
Child’s banking-house. When the road was"eleared, a 
procession 'was seen advancing up Fleet-sti^et, consist- 
ing of the state-carriages of the sheriffs, the late lord 
mayor, and the new lord •mayor, containing their 
owners, their ladies, and their regular officers of state. 
At Temple Bar, the lord mayor and his brother offi- 
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cers alighted from their carriages, and therf joined the 
^ aldermen in Child’s banking-house. After a short 
delibeAtion, they sallied forth r into Fleet - street, and 
marching with much state into Middle-Temple gate, 
there mounted the liorses provided for them. Another 
short pause, and then each civic cavalier mounted on a 
charger managed by his groom, and not by himself. It 
was some time before they could be ranged in the order 
laid down in the printed programme, and before it could 
be effected one of the horses was unprovided with a 
rider. The aldermen wore their rol)es and chains, and 
carried white wands, which two or three luul the courage 
to use as whips. After the aldermen had ranged them- 
selves on either side of the street close to the Bar, the 
barriers were closed^ nor were they opened again until 
the head of the. royal cni’tegc arrived at the gates, at 
half-past two o’clock. Tlie royal carriages preceding 
the state-carriage having passed along, the lord mayor 
dismounted, and taking the city sword of state in his 
hand, stood Xm the soutli side of Fleet-street awaiting 
the entrance of her Majesty. As scon as the royal 
state-caiTiage came within the Bar, it w^as stopped. The 
lord mayor then advanc^ed 4o the side of the can*iage, 
and '^tendered to tier Majesty the city sword of state, 
which the Queen immediately returned, with a gracious 
announcement that it could not b© lodged in safer 
hands. Her demeanour, hi saying these words, is de- 
scribed as most graceful and dignified. The lord mayor, 
by her Majesty’s permission, then mounted his horse, 
which was wniting for him at the Bar, and receiving 
the city sword of state from his sword-bearer, held it 
aloft before him, and took his place immediately before 
the state-carriage of the sovereign, the city procession 
advancing along Fleet-street. 
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The cenemoliy on the opening of the new Koyal Ex- 
change, October 28, 1844, 'vtas as follows : Immediately 
before the arrival at tln^Bar of the first royal carriage, 
conveying the gentlenftm usher of the sword of state 
and otlier officers, tlie seiiigr city marshal closed the 
gate. Tlie royal carriage being announced, the marshal, 
at the bidding of the lord mayor,* opened the gate, ami 
Sir Peter Laurie, who had been appointed cojiductor of 
the pro(!ession by tlie Court of Aldermen, advanced on 
horsel)ack, dressed in his scarlet gown, wearing a Span- 
ish hat with black feathers, and beaiing a white A\and, 
which he waved invitingly for the ])rocession to advanc^j. 
The carriages tlien followed him within tlie J3ar. Here* 
the aldermen had arrived, and alighted at Alessrs. Child’s 
bank, and, headed by the lord maj or, and accompanied 
by several deputies and coiumoii councilmei*, the latter 
in their mazarine go\\nis and cocked-hats, and all bear- 
ing white wands, proceeded along the street to the 
Mid(lle-Tein])le gjjte, to mount their liorsesT Shortly 
after, tlie head of the roj^al procession arrived at the 
west side of^tli^ liar, and, after a momentary pituse, 
passed within, being received by a»flourish .of trumpets 
bj^ a party of tlie city trum|jeters. 

No sooner lufd the royal state-ciuTiage drawn » up 
than the lord mayor (who, with the city procession, was 
awaiting her Majesty’s arrival,) alighted from his horse, 
and taking the city sword of s^iate from the sword-bearer, 
proceeded to the side of her Majesty’s carriage, and 
loyally tendered the sword to the (iuecn, w!io, gently 
touching the hilt, assured his lordship that it could not 
be in better Iiands. The civic emblem is the great pearl 
sword presented by Queen Elizabeth to tlie City of 
Ijondon, on the occasion of her opening the first Eoyal 
Exchange. The sword is three and a half feet in length, 
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the handle Is of chased gold, and the sheaUi is richly 
dight mth pearls. The lord mayor, after receiving back 
the sword, withdrew from the side of the state-coach 
with several obeisances, which Prince Albert acknow- 
ledged. Tlie lord mayor,"^ wdio wore a crimson-velvet 
robe and collar of SS, then remounted, and putting on 
his hat, took his place in the line of procession, imme- 
diately jkeceding the carriage of her Majesty. 

The custom at the Proclamation of Peace, or the 
Accession of the Sovereign, has been for a herald, at- 
tended by trumpeters, to knock Avith his baton at the 
cl^osed gate, Avhen the city marshal incpiired, ^^Who 
comes there?” and the herald, having rcjdied, is ad- 
mitted.^ and conducted to the Lord Mayor, who directs 
that the Avholc of the cavalcade shall be admitted ; and 
the proclamation is read opposite Cliancery-laiie. Such 
was the observance upon tJic accession of George IV., 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 

Let us noAv turn to associations of more sombre cast. 

u 

In 1806 the mortal remains of England’s greatest sailor, 
and" in 1852 those of her most renow ned, soldier, were 

r» ’ ^ - 

borne through this gate to their last resting-place in St. 
Paul’s. The body of Nelson was taken by w^ater from 
Greenwich Hospital* to the Admiralty, and thence con- 
veyed, Jan. 8, 1806, to the Cathedral by way of the 
Strand and Fleet-street. Upw^ards of^ 160 carriages 
follow’^ed the hearse, wdtb. a militarj^ force of nearly 
8000 men, a more extensive and magnificent procession 
than Enghind had on any similar occasion beheld. 

At the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, Nov. 18, 
1852, Temple Bar was entirely covered with draperies 
of black cloth and velvet and cloth-of-gold, decorated 
with the armorial be?irings and orders of the Duke in 
proper colours; silvered cornices, fringe, urnr, and a 
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circle of ^ambeaux upon the pediment. It was draped 
with curtains of black cloth, relieved with white and^ 
silver, which opening in the centre displayed an.area of 
cloth-of-gold, on wliicl; were emblazoned the Duke’s 
arms ; the curtains were alsd relieved by monograms ^ 
the Duke on silver. On the summit of the Bar, on the 
east and west sides, were placed two immense vases sil- 
vered. Who that witnessed it can forget tlfb event? 
The passage of Holy AVrit inscribed upon the front of 
old Aldersgate might have been more approprately 
inscribed on Tem])le Bar : ^^Thcn i^Jiall enter into the 
gates of this city kings and princes, sitting upon tlie 
throne of David, riding in chariots and on horses, they 
and tlieir ])rinces, tlie men of Judah and the inlmbitants 
of Jerusalem ; and this city shall remain for ever” (Jer. 
xvii. 25 ). Many a royal jirocessioiT, riding in chariots 
and on horses,” has jj^xssed jthrongli this last of tlie city 
gates since the year 1(>72. 

In 1803, the Bar was converted into jf triumphal 
arch of loyalty and orange-blossom in honour of the 
maiTiagc of^the Prince of AVales with the Prfcicess 
Alexandra of Denmark. » 

The removal of Temjile Bar has long been a favourite 
subject of agitation. When, in *1852, it was proposed 
to expend the sum of 1500^. in repairing and beauti- 
fying the Baj;, it was opposed, the petitioners arguing 
that having been so recenijy erected as 1(570, it pos- 
sesses little or no interest for the antiquary; ^^that 
Temple Bar, moreover, was built at a period,, when the 
privileges of the citizens were by the sovereign lightly 
regarded, or set at naught, and therefore i*§ but an im- 
perfect symbol of coqioration privileges and chartered 
rights, as it has been elsewhere styled that as an 
architqptural elevation it is equally unworthy of con- 
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sideration, and thougli built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
j is little calculated, in an artictic point of view, to add to 
his othorwise great reputation.’^ The petitioners point 
out that such impediments to public convenience did 
t^e ancient gates of the City [Ludgatc is instanced] 
prove some hundred years ago, that “ the Corporation 
was induced at that period, and on that account, to 
demolish "those really interesting relics of ancient Lon- 
don.” mucli better case, they consider, has been 
made? out as to Temple Car, which, answering no intel- 
lectual or })ractical<.purpose, offers a convenient ambus- 
cade for pickpockets, im])edcs by its presence the proper 
ventilation of the neighbourhood, besides retarding im- 
provements of a desirable character, and the clearance 
of a district lying to the north of that edifice, which, 
on moral amd social ' grounds, is greatly to be desired.” 
Finally, the petitioners pointed out that the majority 
of the historic reminiscences belonging to Temple Bar 
are of so fearful a character that the very contemplation 
of them tends to degrade human nature. Your peti- 
tloncAr would therefore, were it possible, willingly con- 
sign the dark page of history describing them to oblivion; 
at all events, they trust that the praj er of this petition 
may Jbe granted, aud^emple Bar — tlie ^isible record of 
such bloody scenes — ^be, for the scA^eral reasons herein 
enumerated, removed.” About the samo time, certain 
of the citizens met to oppe^sc the removal of the Bar, 
and it was spared ; but the new Courts of Justice will 
necessitate^.,, extensive alterations in this part of the 
Strand, rendering the translocation of the Bar gate 
only a matt6r of time. 
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A merry wiglit in v^^se was Mr. George Daniel, the 
great collector of rare books^, prints, and manuscripts, 
who lived in Oanonbury-square, and died April 2, 18b4, 
in Ijis 75tli year, leaving a world of curiosities, the col- 
lection of a lifetime, to be dispersed by the hafnmer of 
the auctioneer in some ten days.* lie loved to group 

♦ Mr. DiiTiiel had collected, durinj? his long and active life, a 
library of rare books, rich in lirst folios and^rst editions of Shak- 
8])earc ; and he possessed the cup made from Shakspearc’s mulbcrrj^- 
tree at New-plac(^, and which was presented to David Garrick by» 
the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon at the jubilee. Mr. Daniel 
had written largely on the drama and cognate su])jects, wfth dis- 
crimination and critical acinnen, for which his extensive acquaint- 
ance with his rare library preeminently qii®ifiied him. Ue will be 
remembered as the author of the ‘‘ Remarks” i)refixed to Cumberland’s 
Plays, published many ycaje sincet He possessed a rich vein of 
humour; and in 1S30 published T7w*No(hnt, Dunriady a satirical 
poem, which reached its sixth edition ; and in similar veiv lie printed, 
in 1852, Drinocritua ittmLotidon^ a j)oetic drama, with “Notes Festi- 
vous” of great piquancy. He also coutribiited \,o lii nfU'if ^ 
a series of papers entitled “ Merrie England in the Olden TinyCf' re- 
j)riiited in two volume^, the epigrammatic notes in which bristle with 
comical conceits. That Mr. Daniel did not board his bibliographical 
wealtii will be Avithin the recollection of many readers of the llluR- 
tmted London News, If le was one of the earliest and most valupjble 
contributors to the “ Memorabilia,” commenced in that journal in the 
autumn of 1855 ; tlic first treasure being a curious Elizahetlian ballad 
by Tarlton, fi-om th# extensive and unique collection of black-letter 
broadside ballads (seventy in number^in the possession of Mr. Daniel, 
who acquired those rarities some thirty years previously from a pri- 
vate source. “With the present collection” (printed between the years 
15o',> and 1597, says Mr. Daniel) “no other may compare ftr interest, 
variety, and number. They would almost seem, from their spotless 
and perfect condition, to have been rolled up, locked Tfp, and en- 
tirely forgotten for more than two hundred years.” Francis Douce 
was among those who fully appreciated the interest and value of 
those black-letter treasures. They were*hought by Mr. Lilly, the well- 
known bookseller and publisher, for 750 guinea:', and have been re- 
printed for him in a handsome volume. 

VOL. II. 
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his old neighbours at merry Islington iii{ humorous 
verse, such as the followiirg, which he wrote in what 
may be termed tlie form of a rhyming directory : 

♦ • 

** Who has e’er been at Islington, must surely know 
Upper-street, and the cot where lives Upcott the Beau, 

Ideal of autograph-maniacs, and his 

Bound, roguish, goodr humour’d, and rubicund phiz. 

With a bow and a smirk, a bob and a whisk, 

Dicky Suett's Ha, ha I and Jack Bannister’s frisk, 

He struts virtuoso and figure of fun, — 

Joe Miller, Tom Hearne, bound by Momus in one. 

Although he a right merry bachelor stands. 

He has ask’d and obtain’d many ladies’ fair hands; 

And leading a single, respectable life. 

He keeps in his harem maid, tcUlotv, and wife! 

His cot, in a corner, quaint, antique, and modest, 

Was madc\,t() contain of all odd things the oddest; 

P’orgoltcn by Time, and saved out of his wreck 
By spectacled old bucks — veli^i in sj)h ! 

Walk in, and the motley miscellany see — 

Hannah More and Nell Gwynn tete-d’-tetc, vU-d-vis ; 

Saint Dunst(in, Sir Jeff ; Guy of Warwick, Old Guy ; 
luuil Flanders, Queen Bess ; Mary Tofts, Mrs. Fr^. 

Brownrigg and Shiptqn' (remarkable mothers) ; 

Turpin, .lack Sheppard; Hind, Barrington (brothers); 

Miss Blandy, Miss Ca^^ning (the devil’s own daughters) ; 

WiM Summers, Mull’d-Sackc; Dusty Bob, Billy Waters. 

Quacks, quakers, dwarfs, giants, mimes, mountebanks, mumpers ; 
The Hottentot Venus, and liadical rumpers; 

Parson Huntingdon’s pals, where Old NicK in his niche is ; 

Theh' long leather ears, and his short leather breeches. 

Fleet weddings, roundabouts, raree-shows, races ; 

Through horse-collars clowns cutting comical faces ; 

Bubbles on dry land, balloons in the air ; 

Jack Frost on the Thames holding Bartlemy Fair. 

Duck-hunters merrily bending the s^ile, 0 ; 

The ghost of Cock-lane, and the cradle of Shiloh ; 

Thimble-rigs, little-goes, Punch at his pranks. 

And Members of Parliament free as their franks. 
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To Evelj]i| and Pepys, and Johnson and Bozzy, 

And Goldsmith and Garrick, aad Foote and Piozzi, 

I often step in, and say, * How d’ye do V 
At Autograph Cottage, 10£ 1 

• • 

And toast (not in tea — tattle’s tipple 1) the wight. 

The famed caligraphist who taught men to write ; 

First dipp’d pen in ink, and his foolscap unfurl’d. 

And autograph mania all over the wo^d.. 

What village can hoast like fair Islington town 
Such time-honour’d worthies, such ancient renown ? 

Here jolly Queen Bess, after flirting with Leicester, 

‘ Undumpish’d’ ^ herself with Dick Tartleton her jester. 

Here gallant gay Essex and burly Lord Burleigh 
Sat late at their revels, and came to them early ; 

Here honest Sir John took his ease* at his inn — 

Bardolph’s proboscis, and Jack’s double chin I 

Here Finsbury archers disported and qua^E’d, 

And llaleigh the brave took hig pipe and his draught ; 

Here the Knight of Sain^ John pledged the Highbury Monk, 

Till both to their pallets reel’d piously drunk. 

Here stands the tall relic, old Canonbury Tow’r, * 

Whei'c Auburn’s svAjct bard* won tlie Muse to his bow’r — 

1,’hc Vandal that pulls thy gray tenements down, * 

When falls tl:p stone, may that stone crack his c?6wn * 

• 

Thy green iJeasaui pastures, thy streamlets so clear, 

Old classical village ! to Elia* '^jere dear ; 

Bare child of hum%nity 1 oft have we stray’d 

On Sir Hugh’s pleasant banks in the cool of the shade. 

Joy to thy spiri^ aquatic Sir Hugh ! 

To the end of old tinfe shall thy J^iver he New I 

1 It \vas a saying of the time, that “ Dioke Tarleton could un- 
dumpish her maiestie at his pleasure;” that is, dissii)^te the royal 
blue-devils after' one of Elizabeth Tudor’s wonted paroxysms of con- 
cupiscence and ferocity. 

* Oliver Goldsmith found a pleasant retreat in a chriouidy oak- 
panelled apartment, which still bears his name, in this venerable 
Tower. Here he put the Igst hand to his Traveller and Deserted 
Village^ and composed much of his eKquisite Vicar of Wahfeld. 

* Charles Lamb lived near Colebrooke-row. His favourite walks 
were the banks of the New Biver and Hornsey. The writer, on these 
occasions, was his frequent companion. 
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Thy Head, ancient. Parr/ too, shall not be forgotten ; c' 
Nor thine, Virgin (?) Queen,* though thy timbers are rotten. 

Thy chVonicler Nelson,® his journey is sped ; 

Thy guest, little Quick, ^ is the quick pnd the dead ; 

The last debt of nature he paid, as all must, 

And came, like a gentleman, down with his dust. 

Farewell, pious Strachan,? and the good shepherd Gaskin,® 
Who joined men and maiSs at the third time of asking ; 

A sigh for John Nichols,*® the loyal and true : 

Old worthies, farewell ! — now a cup to the new. 

To Percival’s** health fill a glass to the brim ; 

»See Islington’s^reat illustrator in him : 

Urbaiiity, taste, liberality, mind — 

No skylights, brave bo3"S, and no hcol-taps behind I 

A bunjipcr to Knight,*^ jiud each honest piscator ; 

Disciple of Walton — carmimusfratcrl 


* The Old Parr’s Head in TTppor-strcet, 

* The Old Queen’s Head in tVe Low:*r-street, now razed to the 
ground, was one of the most pijrfect specimens of ancient domestic 
architecture in the kingdom. In this ancient hostelric it is said Sir 
Walter Raleigh “ puff’d his pipe.” For many years it was the con- 
vivial resort of retired citizens and thirsty wayfarers, who, under its 
primitive porch, (piaffed their genuine nut-brown and indulged in 
remirtir., mces of bygone days. The old oak parlour has been pre- 
served from the wreck, and is well worth a visit^^roi.* the antiquary. 

® John Nelson, autlu;.* of T//e Jliidorji and Ani/Upi it iea of laling^ 
tm; the first edition of which is a valuable work: tlie second is 
waste-paper, some of t^e niost inferesting parts being omitted, and 
the hiatus filled up with low detail and pot-houoa politics. 

^ The celebrated comedian, whom George III. used to call “ his 
actor.” Quick resided in a small umbrageous cottage in ITornscy- 
row, Islington, the walls of which, passage and staircases, were 
covered with Zoffani’s paintings of him in his capital characters. 
He lived to be an octogenarian. ':ud was fond (moderately) of punch, 
entertaining and merry to the last. 

* The Rev. George Strachan, D.D., late Vicar of St. Mary, Islington. 

* The Rev. George Gaskin. D.l>., late afternoon lecturer of ditto. 

John Nichols, Esq,, of Highbury, late editor of the QentlemourC& 

Magazitw, 

Richard Peroival, jun., Es(i., F.S.A., of Highbury ; whose highly- 
curious and interesting collection of drawings and prints for the 
illustration of Islington may be truly pronounced matchless. Few 
libraries contain more beautifully-illustrated volumes than this gen- 
tleman’s. 

** William Knight, Esep, F.S.A., of Canonbury ; a choice oollcictor 
of angling books and missuis. ^ 
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May De^h pass him by when he’s throwing his hooks, 

And long keep the worms from himself and his books ! 

Worms but remind us of coffins and knells, 

And talking of coffins rcftninds us of shells, 

And talking of shells just reminds us to drink on — 

Health and long life to Conchofogist Lincolne 

The sweet Swan of Avon, his works would you view 
In rare old editions? — much better than new — 

Repair to the Black-letter and then 

He’ll show you his Ihomt and cry ‘ Good ye d>en /* 

Says Old Father Thames, ‘ I a toast will propose 
While every man’s goblet is under his nos#,* 

My old Bridge of London was ready to fall ,* 

Three cheers for new piers and Squire Jones*® of Cream Hall 1’ 

All flesh is grass — so philosophers say — 

Then while the sun shines we had better make hay ; 

As many more worthies are still to be fo\|nd, 

To part on the square, let us c|^ink them all round. * 

Noah in his ark had a ir^ghty queer lot ; 

And who in /ils ark shall say Upcott has not ? 

A bumper toast fill of the best in the island 
To UpcQtt,*® and Autograph Cottage on dry land I 

“ Canoiibnry-sq'uare, . 

Abraham Lirn^lne, Esq., of Highbury, 

** “The rro])het”? What meanetli the “metre baiiaamonger’*? 
We know not of any other prophet a])pcrtaining unto “Old Iseldon,” 
save the renowncnl ^ Brothers *but wef do know a certain biblio- 
graphical wight with a biblical cognomen, who rejoiceth in a bundle 
of old black-letter ballads, in sundry tiny dingy tomes of merrie 
jestes, songs, garlands, pcnny-drollcries, and profane stage-playes; 
and a goodly ro\f of ^haksperian quartos. Can this be “ a second 
Daniel come to judgm&it’’ ? 

** Richard Lambert Jones, Esq.,*chBirman of the London-Bridge 
Committee. The library of the City of London owes much to Mr. 
Jones’s Bupervisorship and good teste. 

“ William Upcott, Esq., author of A liihliographical Account of 
tlte Principal Boolm relating to English Topography, a work of great 
industry and research. Mr. Upcott possesses the mo.ft marvellous 
collection of autographs that was ever brought together by the un- 
wearied research and good ^uck of one Individual. This interesting 
treasure ought never to see the auetton-room : its proper depository 
is the British Museum; and it will reflect lasting discredit on the 
powers that be if it .is lost to the country. 
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The old custom of swearing-in at Highgate continues 
to this day, and each of thp older public-houses keeps 
the horns ready. We all "have heard the old jocular 
inquiry, Have you been sworn at Highgate The 
manner of honouring tftis old custom is as follows : 

The horns are fixed on a pole about five feet in 
height, near the person about to be sworn, who is 
required to take oflF his hat, all present doing the same. 
The landlord, or person a})pointed, proclaims aloud: 

Upstanding and uncovered! silence!” Then he ad- 
dresses Jiimsclf to the person he swears in, thus : Take 
notice what I now say unto you, for that is the first 
word of your oatli — mind that I You must acknowledge 
me to be your adopted fathef'; I must acknowledge you 
to be my adopted son (or daughter). If you do not call 
me father, you forfeit a bottle of wine ; if I do not call 
you son, I forfeit the same. And noA^, my good son, if 
you gjQ travelling through this village of Highgate, and 
you have "iSo money in your pocket, go c*ill ibr a bottle of 
"wine at any house you think jiroper to go into, and book 
it to your father’s sco^e. If you have, any friends with 
.you,'" you may treat them as well ; but if you have money 
of your own, you must pay for it yourself. For you mhst 
not say you have no money when you 'have; neither 
must you convey the moiiey out of your own pocket 
into your friends’ pockets, for I shall search you as well 
as them; and if it is found that you or they have 
money, you forfeit a bottle of wine for trying to cozen 
and cheat your poor old ancient father. You must not 
eat brown bread while yeu can get white, except you 
like the brown the best ; you must not drink small beer 
while you can get strong, except you like the small the 
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best ; you must not kiss the maid while you can kiss the 
mistress, except you like the maid the best — ^but sooner 
than lose a good chancfe, you may kiss them both. And 
now, my good son, for a wofd or two of advice. Keep 
from all houses of ill-re])ut<S, and every place of public 
resort for bad company; beware of false friends, for 
they will turn to be your foes, •aiM inveigle .you into 
houses where you may lose your money and get no 
redress; keep from thieves of every denomination. 
And now, my good son, I wish you a safe journey 
through Ilighgate and tliis life. *1 charge you, my 
good son, that if you know any in this company w!^ 
have not taken this oath, you must cause them j:o take 
it, or make each of them forfeit a bottle of wine ; for if 
you fail to do so, you will forfeit a4)ottle of wine your- 
self. So now, my son^ God bless you ! Kis*s the horns, 
or a pretty girl if you see one Jiere, which you like best, 
and so be free of Highgate.’’ If a femalg be in the 
room, she is usmflly saluted; if not, the liorns must be 
kissed — the o])tion was not allowed forineH^. A.^ soon 
as the salut&tic* is over, the swearer-in Tiommands 
“Silence I” and then addressing liimscdf to his new- 
made son, he saj^s : “ I have now to acquaint you with 
your privilege as a freeman of this jdace. If at ‘‘any 
time you are going through Ilighgate, and want to 
rest yourself, and«}^ou see a pig lying in a ditch, you 
have liberty to kick her out tind take her place ; but if 
you see three lying together, you must only kick out 
the middle one and lie between the other two. God 
save the king!” This important privilege of the free- 
men of Highgate was first discovered by one Joyce, a 
blacksmith, who kept *the Coach and Horses, and sub- 
joined the agreeable information to those he “swore in.” 
— PricketCs Prize-Essay. 
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Something like parting wftBi an old friend is the 
loss of an old place to wliich we and our forefathers 
for many generations have been accustomed to resort 
for business or ple&sifre. Such was our sentiment on 
seeing Garraway’s Coffee-house, in Change-alley, closed 
for the last time on Saturday, August 11, 18()(). Sen- 
timent is not the staple of city life. The property 
had been sold for* a large sum in these over-building 
tfines. Of the future appropriation of the site we were 
not precisely informed. The present house is not 120 
years old. Of its predecessor we have record more than 
two centuries ago, atid its celebrity is interesting. Tea 
was first sold here in England; Garra^vay’s was the 
head-quarters of the Sourii-Sea Uubblc ; and was other- 
wise a place of great mercantile transactions. 

The noted coffee-house, thus % closed, was re- 
built^ after the great fire in Cornhill, March 25, 1748, 
which cdfiimenced at a peruke-makejj’s in Exchange- 
alley, and destroyed between ninety and one hundred 
houses. In Ex5hange-alley the Swan Tavern, with 
Gafraway Jonathan’s, and the Jerusalem Coffee- 
houses, were burnt down. The alley itself was not 
then a century old, for it was enlarged,' if not altoge- 
ther built, after the Great Fire of IGGO, two centuries 
since ; and in the Fire-of-London papers in the British 
Museum it is referred to as ‘rthe new alley, called 
Exchange-alley, next Lumbard-street.” The basement 
of the existing premises is, however, of considerably 
greater age than either <of the‘ coffee-houses. It has 
been used as their wine-cellar ; the walls are of rougli 
stone in^some places, and in others of fine red brick, 
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less in thickness than the , bricks now in use. There 
have been in the division-walls several window-openings 
of different periods, which are now filled up, and the 
vaults extend beyond* tlie Ijouses underneath the alley; 
they are eccrlesiastical, and 'have a piscina. Stow says 
of this locality : “ The Pope’s Mead Tavern, with other 
liouses adjoining, strongly biiiltf of stone, hafh of old 
time been all in One, pertaining to some great estate.” 
Again ; The Pope’s Head Tavern is on tlie back part 
thereof, towards the south, as also one other huuse, 
called the ^ stone house,’ in Lombard-street. Some say 
this was King Jol ill’s House, which might be, for I fii\d 
in a written cojiy of Matthew Paris’s history tlia^ in the 
year 1232, Henry III. sent Hubert de Burgh, Earl of 
Kent, to Coriihill in London,” &c. ^ 

The proprietor of the House in the sixtcciith century, 
whence dates its celefirity, wj\s Thomas Garway, tobac- 
conist and coffee-man — the first who sold Hud retailed 
tea, recoinmendiHg it for the ciue of all disorders. The 
following (says Disraeli) is more curious than any his- 
torical accoiftit have. It is from a singiU sheet in 
the Sloaiic Library in the Britfsli Museum, and is 
printed at hmgjli in Ellis’s LeUers, 2d series, iv. 58 : 
^^Tea in England hath been sold in the leaf for 6Z.*and 
sometimes for 1 OZ. the pound weight ; and in respect of 
its former scarceiA*ss and dearness, it hath been only 
used as a regalia in high treatments and entertainments, 
and prese?its made unto princes and grandees, till in 
the year 1657 the said Thomas Garway did purchase a 
quantity thereof, and first publicly sold the said tea in 
leaf and drink, made according to the directions of the 
most knowing merchants and travellers into those east- 
ern countries ; and upon knowdedge and experience of 
the said Garway’s continued care and industry in ob- 
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.taining the best tea, and -making drink thereof, very 
many noblemen, physicians, and merchants, and gentle- 
men of quality, have ever since {fent to him for the said 
leaf, and daily resort to Ins house in Exchange-alley 
aforesaid, to drink the dAilk thereof; and to the end 
that all persons of eminence and quality, gentlemen, 
and others w'ho have occasion for tea in leaf, may be 
supplied, these are to give notice that the said Thomas 
Gar\Yay hath tea to sell, from sixteen to fifty shillings 
the pound.” ^ 

Garway liad not a token for his house ; indeed the 
word Tea occurs on no other token than those issued 
from tiie Great Turk Coftee-house, in Ex(diange-alley, 
where, in l()()2-3, tea was sold at froip 6s. to 30s. per 
pound. Ptjj)ys fkarfiv tea in 1660; the Earl of Arling- 
ton introduced it at court alTout 1666 ; and in 1668, to 
drink ^^a dish of tea” was* fashionable after dinner. 

Ogilby,.the j)oet, to carry on liis Ihitannia^ by actual 
survey, had at Garway ’s his standing lottery of books 
in 167il ; ancl in the Journey through England^ 1772, 
Garrawmfs^ as it Avas then called, wair fi’5qiiented “by 
people of quality who have business in the City, and the 
most considerable and*wealthy citizens^’ 

In 1673, wines were sold at Garra way’s “by the 
candle,” that iwS, by auction, while an inch of candle 
burns. In the Tatlevj No. 147, we^ea^: “Upon my 
coming home last night, I^found a very handsome pre- 
sent of French wine left me, as a taste of 216 hogsheads 
which are to be put to sale at 20Z. a hogshead at Garra- 
wa/s in Exchange-alley,” &c. The sale by candle is, 
however, a sort of lucus a non lucendo^ being by candle- 
light during the day. At the commencement, when the 
auctioneer has read a description of the property and 
the conditions of sale, a piece of candle, usually an inch 
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long, is lighted, and lie whp is the last bidder at the i. 
time the light goes out is declared the purchaser. The 
great sale-room at Gajraway’s Vas on the first floor, 
where there was a rostrum* for the seller and a few 
settles for the buyers. There were other sale-rooms on 
the second and third floors. 

We now reach the scheming epoch, the yc?ar of the 
South-Sea Bubble, when all ranks of society came 
“ To venture in the alley;’* 
or, as Swift has admirably pictured it : 

“ There is a gulf where thousands fell, 

Here all the bold adventurers came, 

A narrow sound, though deep as hell — 

Change-alley is the dreadful name. 

Subscribers here by thousands iloat, , 

And jostle one another down. 

Each paddling* in his leaky boat. 

And here they lish for gold and drown. 

iii ♦ ♦ ♦ 

MeantiiSe, secure on Garway cliifs, 

A savage race, by shipwrecks fed, 

Lic^waj^ing for the foundered skiffs. 

And strip the bodies of theViead.” 

Dr, Radcliffi^ who was a rash speculator in the 
South -Sea scheme, was usually planted at a table at 
Garraway’s, about Exchange time, to watch the turn of 
the market. On^ of his ventures was 5000 guineas 
upon one project. When fie was told at Garraway’s 
that it was all lost, “Why,’’ said he, “’tis but going up 
five thousand pair of stairs more.” “This answer,” 
says Tom Brown, “ deserved a statue.” Eadcliffe saw 
his patients at Garraway’s : in the last century it was 
the . custom with physicians generally to see their pa- 
tients at coffee-houses. 

Garraway’s was, in our time, the earliest house 
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opened and the latest of its^class closed, the business of 
refection going on from ten A.M. till nine P.M. in the 
lower room. The accommodatibn in the boxes was of 
rather a primitive kind ; but tlie great business was the 
stand-up luncheons at the''bar, where the consumption 
of sandwiches, sheny, and pale-ale was prodigious. The 
house was formerly noted for its punch, which has now 
become an old-fashioned drink. To the last the coffee- 
room was hung over with bills of auction-sales, the sight 
of wliicli miglit make a man melancholy in his cups, 
and set him reflecting upon the mutability of all human 
affairs. Twenty or thii’ty propei’ty-sales sometimes took 
place m one day in the sale-rooms up-stairs ; here also 
sales of drugs, malioganj^, and timber were periodically 
held. The sales of fthai’es in public com|)auies were also 
very numerous. 

In special times the. scene below was one of great 
excitement. Five-and-twenty years ago, when the tea- 
speculation was at its height, and prices were fluctuat- 
ing and bd. per pound on the arrival of every mail, 
Garraway's, we are told in Tlie City^ w Jhe Physiology 
of London Business, was frequented (wery night by a 
host of the smaller fry of dealers, when there was more 
exertement than ever occurred on ’Change when the 
most important intelligence arrived. Champagne and 
anchovy-toast were the order of th* night, and every 
one came, ate and drank, ’and went as he pleased, with- 
out the least question concerning the score; yet the 
bills were discharged, and this plan continued for several 
months.” "• 

In this ^‘sensation scene” of mixed business and 
pleasure, not a few philanthropic frequenters of the 
house enjoyed the luxury of doing good. The volume 
just quoted has this redeeming picture : The members 
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of the coterie who take the dark comer under the 
clock have for many. year% visited this room. They 
number two or three old steady merchants, a solicitor, 
and a gentleman who ,aJmost devotes the whole of his 
time to philantliropic objects*—for instance, the getting 
up of a ball for shipwrecked mariners and their families, 
or the organisation of a dinner for the benefit of the 
distressed ncefllewomen of the metropolis. They are a 
very quiet party, and enjoy the privilege of their st^ance 
uninterruj»ted by visitors.” There are many such wor- 
thies who work together for good, aj^d thus are some- 
thing better than coffee-house politicians. 

The Garraway’s of our time held its own bravelj^ 
and enormous has been the consumption of sandwiches, 
muffins, and luncheon-snacks, to say nothing of stout, 
pale-ale, sherry, and punch, within its old, precincts. 
A feeling of fellowship, seenjed to come over even the 
competitors in the sale-room j and a sale at Garra- 
way’s was unlike a sale anj'whcre else. It' was really 
a cheerful sight,” says the author of London Scenes^ 
entering tiui low wide-roofed room from and 

cold of a November afternoon, to find all so genial ; a 
capital sea-coal lire, red and blazing ; a curious aiTange- 
ment of dwarf spks, or rather polyform forks, all armed 
with muffins, twirling round and round most temptingly, 
and Implying th dumb eloquence. Come eat us. Guests 
imbibing wine, sipping coffee, or munching toast, and 
casting at intervals a satisfied glance over the catalogues 
of the sales just due. The warmth and the good cheer 
have smoothed the wrinkles from every man’s face ; they 
are just in the humour to bid liberally. A bell rings, 
and they ascend the broad centre stairs to the antiquated 
sale-room, containing a small rostrum for the seller, and 
a few commonly-grained settles for the buyers. Every- 
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body appeared to know eveiybody, and the jiauctioiicer 
f was so cordially greeted oiv ascending his rostrum, that 
you might have fancied th^ wood was to be had as a 
gift. Large and small lots were knocked down with 
startling celerity. The buyers formed quite a happy 
family, and the competition, wlien any arose touching 
some log with an unusually fine curl, was of the politest 
and blandest character.” Although these timber-sales 
were a feature of Garraway’s, its sales were not confined 
to that ponderous speciality. It was equally notable for 
its sales of life-annuities and reversionary interests, and 
many a fair estate has been knocked down in the old 
rostrum in Chan|Te-allev. 


THE LONDON COFFEE-HOUSE, LUDOATE-HH-L. 

This noteworthy cotfee-house was closed in Aug’^^’t 
1867, having been purchased by the Corporation of 
London for ii8,000i. It had existed nearly a century 
and a h;df. It was opened witli the follow ing advertise- 
ment ; 

1731. 

Wliereas it is custom.iry for ’ Colfee-houe b, and other Pnblic- 
houLSs, to take 8,f. for a quart of Arrack, and Gif. for a quart of Rum 
made into Punch, 

Tim is to ffive not ice ^ 

That James Ashley has opened, on Ludgate-hill, the London Coffee- 
house, Punch-house, Dorchester Beer, and Welsh Ale Warehouse, 
where the finest and best old Arrack, Rum, and French Brandy 
is made into Punch, with the other of the finest ingredients — 
viz. A quart of Arrack made into Punch for 6^. ; and so in pro- 
portion to iJie smallest quantity, which is half-a-quartem for 
A quart of Rum or Brandy made into Punch for 4«., and so in pro- 
portion to the smallest quantity, whicn is half-a-quartem for 4\d , ; 
and gentlemen may have it as soon made as a gill of Wine can be 
drawn.” 
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The original proprietor was a Mr, Roney, who was 
succeeded by Mr. Ellis. Afterwards the house was taken-, 
by Messrs. Leech and^Dallimore. Mr. Leech was the 
father of the celebraje^ artist. The succeeding pro- 
prietor, Mr. Lovegrove, wa^ known to many a citizen 
as the occupier of The Horn, Doctors’-commons, from 
whence he removed to Ludgate-hill, bringing with him 
the business of several clubs, and giving to the house 
more of a tavern character than it previously possessed. 
Mr. Lovcgi’ove remained tliere until 1856, when Mr. 
Robert Clarke took possession, and yas the last tenant. 

Several lodges of Freemasons and sundry clubs were 
wont to assemble here periodically — among them, The 
Sons of Industry,” to which many of the infXiential 
tradesmen of the Wards of Farrin^don have been long 
attached. Here too, in the large hall, the, juries from 
the Central Criminal Coupt were lodged during the 
night when im])ortant cases have lasted more than one 
day. "^iuring tlie IMay Meetings, the London Coftee- 
house was frequently resorted to as a favourite place 
of meeting. It ^vas also noted for its publishers’ sales 
of stock and c(^>yriglits. It was,, within the rules of 
the Fleet Prison. At the bar of the London Coffee- 
house was sold* Rowley’s ’British Cephalic Snuff, A 
singular incident occurred here many years since f Mr. 
Brayley, the topographer, was present at a party, when 
Mr. Broadhurst, tSie famous tenor, by singing a high 
note, caused a wdne-glass on the table to break, the bowl 
being separated from the stem. 

The premises occupy a Roman site ; for in the year 
1800, in tlie rear of the house, in a bastioiPof the city 
wall, W'as found a sepulchral monument, dedicated to 
Claudina Martina by her husband, a provincial Roman 
soldier ; here also were found a fragment of a statue of 
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Hercules and a female head. These relics hkye been 
•preserved in the Oorporaticn Museum, at the Guild- 
hall. ^ 

In the house adjoining the coffee-house lived Axford, 
the grocer, a relative of Axford, whose name occurs 
in the strange story of Hannah Lightfoot, ^^the fair 
Quaker and subsequently, Mr. Henry Marriott, a 
Common 'Councilman, who for several years regulated 
the civic procession on Lord Mayor’s Day. 


LITERATURE OF THE SEVEN DIALS. 

An author of great rcjmte in these classic latitudes 
furnished the following details of liis art to the Moi^ning 
Chronicle: ‘^TJie little knowledge I have, I picked up 
bit by bit, so that I hardly luiow how I have come by 
it. I certainly knew my letters before I left home, and I 
have got the rest off’ the dead walls and out of the bal- 
lads and pajSers I have been selling. I write 'cnost of 
the Newgate ballads now for the printers in the Dials, 
and indeed anything that turns u]>. 1 get a shilling 

for a ‘ (^opy of Verses written by the wretched (mlj)rit 
the night previous 12) his execution/ I wrote Comwoi- 
sier’s sorrowful lamentation : 1 called it ‘A Woice from 
the Gaol.’ I wrote a pathetic ballad on the respite of 
Annette Meyers. I did the helegy, tcj, on Itush’s 
execution ; it was supposed like the rest, to l)e written 
by the culprit himself, and was particularly penitent. 
I didn’t write that to order — I knew they would want 
a copy of^ verses from the culprit. The publisher 
read it over and said, ^ That’s the thing for the street 
public.’ 1 only got a shilling for Rush. Indeed, they 
are all the same price, no matter how popular they 
may be. I wrote the life of Manning in verse. Be- 
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sides thesfe, I have written the lament of Calcraft the 
hangman on the decline of his trade, and many political 
songs.” • * 

According to the writer of an article in the Quarterly 
Review j 1867, on Street Ballads, the celebrated Catnach, 
whose name is ever associated wdth the literature of 
oiir streets, died in 1840, aged 49. • ^^He was” ^says the 
writer) ^^in 1821 at tlie height of liis fame as a printer of 
ballads in Seven Dials, where he spent a hard-working, 
busy life, having amassed a fortune of 10,000Z. He 
was the son of a decent north-couiitfy printer, and be- 
. gan at first with a small shop, and a small trade in half^ 
penny songs, relying for their composition on one y two 
of his ‘ bards,’ and when they were tipsy, being driven 
to write himself. During the Pc^iinsular War, and 
sj^ecially at the time of Quexm Carolhm’s trial, his busi- 
ness had increased so Aiormftusly as at times to require * 
three presses going night and day to keej) pace 
with tlTe®=^jmand, At a lat(*.r j^eriod lie turned his 
attention to the ^ Gallows Ballads,’ and hefe he reaped 
a golden har^^st. He retu’ed from business in 183§, 
and was succeeded by a Mr. Fortiy.’* Compared with 
a volume of the famous ^Poxbuyglie Ballads,’ which 
range between tlic years 15(>() and 1700, our present 
500 from Seven Dials are models of purity and cleanli- 
ness. In the s^coi]^d volume of that famous collection 
there are about 580 ballads,»or Ijroadsides, 2 )rinted as 
v..urs still are on sheets of the thinnest and commonest 
paper ; and at least three-fourtlis of these (especi;dly of 
the later dates) are so grossly, openly indecent^ as to be 
incapable of quotation. A few are slightly political, 
and refer to such topics* as th« ^Meal-tub Plot,’ and a 
few to such themes as shipwrecks and naval fights ; but 
the majority arc broadly and coarsely amorous; evi- 
VOL. n. K 
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dently written by persons above the lowest rank, for the 
express purpose of raising iridecent and unclean thoughts 
in the minds of their readers — not by hinted indelicacy 
or vulgar coarseness of style, bift by studied filthiness. 
No such nastiness is to be found in the halfpenny ballads 
of Seven Dials; though there is abundance of slang, 
vulgiirity, and occasional coarseness of expression. For 
open indecency and grosser pruriency, we must go to a 
class of songs and song-books, authors and customers, 
of a higher class — to penny and twopenny ajid sixpenny 
packets of unclcanness.” 


HORRORS OF OLD nETIITiEM HOSPITAJj. 

The late Dr., ConoHy, in his able work on The 
Treatment of the ImanQ icUhout Mechanical IteMvaintSy 
states that in the women’s galleries, in Dethlem,. 
House of Commons Committee, in 1815, fj^Qnd in one 
of the side I'ooms about ten patients, each chained l)y 
one arm or leg to the wall, the clrdn tallowing them 
merely to stand up by the bench or form fixed to the 
wall, or to sit down o?i it.” ^ For a dress, each had only 
a Sort of blanket-gown made like a dressing-gown, but 
with nothing to fasten it round the body. The feet 
were without shoes or stockings. Some' of these patients 
were lost in imbecility, dirty, and offensive ; associated 
with them Avere othei’s capable of coherent conversation, 
and sensible and accomplished. Many women were 
locked iq) in their cells, chained, without clothing, and 
with only one blanket for a covering. In the men’s 
wing, six patients in the side ^oom were chained close 
to the wall, five were handcuffed, and one was locked to 
the wall by the right ann, as well as by the right leg. 
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Except tie blanket-gown, these men had no clothing ; 
the room had the appearanfie of a dog-kennel. Chains 
were universally substituted for the strait-waistcoat. 
Those who were not cl«itilv, and all who were disinclined 
to get up, were (illowed to, lie in bed — in what state 
may be imagined. 

In one cell they found a patient, whose condition is re- 
presented in a ])late in EsquiroFs work, not much to the 
honour of English treatment. This patient’s name was 
Norris. He had been a powerful and violent man. Having 
on one occasion resented what he cftnsidered some im- 
proper treatment by his keeper, he was fastened by a lon^ 
chain, which was ingeniously passed through awaU into 
the next room, where the victorious kee])er, out of the 
patient’s reach, could drag the unfortunate man close to 
the wall whciiever he pleascri. lo p/event this sort of 
outrage, poor Norris mhffled*thc chain with straw; but 
^h< \gav a ge inclijiations of the keeper 'were either checked 
by no siiJ»vii’iutej^ing eye, or the officers of the asylum 
partook of his cruelty and his fears; for no»^v a new and 
refined tortiir'^% foi^ the patient was in vented In the shape 
of an ingenious apparatus of ij*on. * A stout iron ring 
W’as riveted roruid his neclj, fron^ wdiicli a short chain 
passed to a ring made*, to slide upwards or downw’^ardsk on 
an upright massive iron bar, more than six feet high, 
inserted into tRe wjill. liouuu his body a strong iron 
bar, about two inches wide, wins riveted : on each side of 
the bar was a circular ])rojectioii, which, being fastened 
to and enclosing each of his anus, pinioned them close to 
his sides. The effect of this apjiaratus was, th"%Whe pa- 
tient could indeed raise himself up so as to stand against 
the wall, but could notf stir one foot from it, could not 
walk one step, and could not even lie down excejjt on 
his back : and in this thraldom he had lived for twelve 
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years. During much of that time he is reported to 
have been rational in his conversation. But for him, 
in all ihose twelve years, there Jiad been no variety of 
any kind — no refreshing change^ no relief, no fresh air, 
no exercise, no siglit of fields or gardens, or earth or 
heaven.” Lunatic asylums in the present day have 
doors opening int© gardens ; flowers blooming round 
the windows ; wide and light galleries ; windows com- 
manding agreeable views ; sitting-rooms and bed-rooms, 
where neither bars, nor guards, nor heavy locks and keys 
are seen or required ; convenient furniture ; cleanliness 
everywhere ; good bedding ; baths and lavatories of the 
best construction; provision for warmth in winter, and 
for coolness and shade in summer; and every addition 
that can aid or project the feeble, and benefit the sick, 
by day or by night, affording alleviation and comfort, 
and rest for all the forms of pain and sorrow, present 
themselves in these noble institutions to the eye of 
most careless observer, and afford a d‘;eper,^ftxnsfaction 
to those whe know the effect of all these things on the 
patients than the contemplation of ^th^ grandeur ol 
temples or of palaces.” 


THE REMAINS OF LORD JEFFREYS. 

ifj 

It has fonned a subject of dispute as to where the 
body of the notorious Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, the Lord Jeffreys, \vas interred; it being gencrallj 
asserted^c.nd insisted on by Lord Campbell, in his 
of the Chancellors, that it had been placed in a vaull 
under the altar of the cjiurch of St. Maiy the Virgin, 
Aldermanbury. This church in 1863 underwent exten- 
sive alterations, and the vaults were filled up for sanitary 
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reasons. Nothing was discovered to confirm the above • 
statement, hut in the vault referred to was a sma]I brass 
plate, in excellent presciVafion, inscribed as follows: “The 
Honl)^® Mary Divfe,* eld^ist daughter of the Eight 
Honb*® George Lord Jeffrey^ Baron of Wem, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, by Ann his lady, daughter 
of Sir Thonias Bludworth, sonietimc* Lord May^r of the 
City of London, died Oct. 4***, 1711, in the 31®* year of 
her age.” The brass has been removed from its hiding- 
place, and inserted in the wall of tlic^ church. 

Lord Macaulay states that “ the emaciated corpse of 
George Lord Jeffreys was laid, with all privacy, next 
the corpse of Monmouth in the cha]>el of the T^wer” 
(Ilu't. of EiKjlattdy iii. 403). So far this is true; but ac- 
cording to Malcolm it was subsec^iu^’lly remj)ved to St. 
Mary, Aldennaiibur 3 \ lie sa^s: “Jeffreys was ju’ivately 
buried in the Tower, from whence his body was con- 
vOjwhto the family A ault four j^ears and .six months 
afterw’^ards,^ as »^*tradition in the parish of St. Mary’s 
asserts, hij the apjaviitices of Aldermanbui^ in a man- 
ner rather tiuAult^ions. But this mpst be a mere fable, 
further than that the apprentices might have rmi riot 
on such an occasion, as they frefjueiitly did a century 
or two past. But the body was doubilesdu removed^ by 
regular permission obtained by his friends. The sex- 
toness informs me tiiat she saAv the coffin of this unpo- 
pular judge, a feW' years pa.^, in perfect })reservation, 
covered with crimson velvet, and with gilt furniture.” 
Malcolm also prints the following extract from the 
register of burials: “ 1693, George Lord Jeffreyif, baron 
of Worn, died the 19 April, 1689 ; buried in a vault 
under the communion-table, Nt)v. 2, 1693.” {Londinmm 
Bedivivum, ii. 133, 137.) This confirms the account 
given by Lord Campbell, who states that “Jeffreys’ 
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^ remains were bm*ied privately in the Tower, wiere they 
remained quietly for some years. A warrant was after- 
wards signed by Queen Mary, “while William was on 
the Continent, directed to the 'Governor of the Tower, 
^for his delivering the body of George, late Lord Jef- 
freys, to his friends and relations, to bury him as they 
think fit,.’ On th6 2d of November 1G93 the body 
was disinterred, and buried a second time in a vault 
under the communion-talde of St. Mary, Aldennanbury. 
In the year 1810, when the church was rcj)aired, the 
coffin was inspected by tlie cui*ious, and was found still 
ffesh, with the name of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys in- 
scrib($d upon it.” (Lives of the Lord Chancellors^ iii. 579.) 

A circumstantial account of the discovery of his coffin 
in December 1810'Svill be found in the Geiit Mag^ of 
that month, p. 554, where ?c is stated that “the coffin 
was not opened; and after puljlic curiosity liad been 
gratified, it was rci)laced in the vault, and the^ton^— 
fastened over it.” (Notes a7id Qiu:riesy S i' ser.^TVtJI 97.) 


PLAYHOUSES IN SHAIvSPEiUli: S TIME. 

The late Mi\ liobert Hell, the accomplished littera- 
teur^ has left this clever sketch of the playhouses of 
London in the age of our great dramatic bard : 

In Shahspeare’s time there w ere no fewer than seven 
principal theatres in London, besides such occasioxial 
houses ‘as* the Sw^an and tlie Kosc. The Blackfriars, 
which Shakspeare joined in the first instance, and never 
left, w'^as built in 1576. -There 'was a space in front to 
turn coaches in, and part of the ground is still called 
Playhouse -yard. The Globe belonged to the same 
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company, 'and was their summer house. There were 
playbills issued, containing «only the name of the play. * 
They were pasted up, on posts, and hence thfi term 
posters,’’ now indiscy^ininately applied to aJl bills 
pasted up on walls. Hence* also the tenn ^Haiights of 
the post,” applied to the fellows who lurked about the 
posts at the inns-of-court and th® (Joors of the sheriffs, 
ready to give fictitious bail or take false oaths. The 
Globe was opoi\ at the top ; the pit, separated from the 
stage by a paling, was without floor or seats, and its 
occiqiants were called the groundlhigs,” wliose inex- 
plicable? dumb-show and noise” are alluded to by Hamleti 
Tliere was a scaffold for a gallery, with l^oxes ipwliei'- 
neath, and the orchestra, consisting chiefly of trumpets, 
hautboys, cornets, recorders, and ^dc^ls, were placed in a 
lofty balcony, or upper stage-box. The prict? of admis- 
sion to the boxes was4tS., descending in other ])arts of 
the house to Grf., 2d., and Id. The j)riccs were doubled, 
and sonic ^',nles ^rcbled, on the night of a ne\^ play. The 
perfomiance commenced at one. Thus Sii’^Toliii Davies, 
in one of his e^iigrarns, says : 

“ ]<^uscus Joth rise at ten, and at*eleven 
He goes to Gyls, where he dotli eat till one, 

Then seSs a play.” * 

• 

The hour was afterwards altered to three, which 
continued tlircfligh suljse(|uent reigns to the end of the 
seventeenth century. The proscenium was divided from 
the stage by a curtain, which ojiened in the middle. At 
the first sounding of the trumjict the curtjwn opened; 
at the third the performance commenced by l?rologue 
coming in, in a long velvet dress. There were tra- 
verses, or curtains, at> the l^ack of tlie stage, and a 
balcony to represent battlements or any other elevation 
that might be required. The changes of scene were 
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indicated by sign-boal*ds. The roof of the kage was 
painted sky-blue to reprcselit heaven, and when a star- 
less of tempestuous night was « required it was hung 
with black — • 

“ Hung be the heavens with black ; yield day to night.” 

The stage was diglited by two branches, and the 
body of the house by cresset lights, formed of ropes, 
wreathed and pitched, and placed in open iron lanterns, 
occasionally interspersed with wax tapers in the boxes. 
The stage was stfewji witli rushes. Young gallants, 
Entering through the tiring-house, sat on stools on the 
sta^d^ for which they ])aid extra, to exhibit their finery 
and play at cards. The audiences were generally very 
vociferous, playing Mi cards, eating fruit, and smoking 
tobacco, in the midst of the u])roar many were to be 
seen reading; for it was oiic of the strange features of 
the scene that ]iew publications were hawked an^ cihid 
through the house. When a tragedy, was ^ayed, the 
stage was hung Avith black. The performajice gene- 
rally lasted two hours, and ended Avith a dance. During 
the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, the only day 
Avhen acting Avas permitted was Sunday, “out of the 
hours of jArayer;” and Gosson complains tliat the po- 
pular taste had so encouraged these stage-plays that 
they sometimes infringed upon the week-days. It Avas 
not till the folloAving reig^n that [)ublic performances 
Avere prohibited on the Sunday, though even then Sun- 
day continued to be the day for the performances at 
Court, p. 

Actors were paid by shares; a primitive system still 
observed by many of the tra, celling booths in the 
country. It was estimated that a first-i*ate actor might 
realise about 85. a night, or about 90 Z. a year. The 
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average receipts of the Globe or Blackfriars, after de- 
ducting the daily expenses*amounting to 45^., had been 
estimated at about 9^. Considerable amusement was 
produced by contrasting these statistics with the sums 
realised by theatres and aotors in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Authors’ profits were derived either from the sale 
of their co])yriglits or by the proceeds of the second 
night of performance, afterwards changed to the third. 
Shakspeare is said to have received 5L for Hamlet ; but 
the usual sum for a play was (5/. 13rS*. The contrasts 
between these sums and the profits realised by plays 
since GaPrick’s time exhibit some curious items. • 


The correspondence below, reveals a fact in conncc- 
tio*i ’‘vith Mrs. fSiddons’s first appearance on the London 
boards pears to have escaped her biographer. 

It is, that siie was indebted to tlie good offices of Lord 
Aylesbury, \><k) ^lad been delighted by her acting in the 
country, fur an introduction to Garrick. 

^‘The late Eirl of Aylfesbur/ having seen Mrs. Sid- 
dons perform at Cheltenham in the summer of 1773, 
spoke to Garrick in such admiration of her theatrical 
talents as to excited his earnest attention, who therefore, 
without loss of time, wrote to his friend Mr. Bate (after- 
wards Sir Henry Bate Dudley), as follows : ^ 

‘‘Hampton, July 31, 1775. — Dear Bate — If you 
pass by Cheltenham in your way to Worcester,'*! wish 
you would see an actress there, a Mrs. Siddons ; she has 
a desire, I hear, to try her fortune with us. If she seems 
in your eyes w’^orthy of being transplanted, pray desire 
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to know upon what conditions she would make^the trial, 
and I will write to her the •post after I receive your 
letter. ‘Pay our compliments to •your lady, and accept 
of our wannest wdshes for an •agreeable journey and 
safe return to London. — ^Yours, my dear sir, most sin- 
cerely, (signed) D. Garrick.” Addressed to the Eev. 
Mr. Bate. , • 

t 

An immediate reply so fully confirmed the opinion 
of Lojrd Aj'lesbury, that a negotiation was entered into, 
and an agreement entered upon l)etween Mr. Bate and 
Mr. Siddons, for the term of three years, at a weekly 
stipend of six pounds to Mrs. S., and an inierior one 
for S., during tlie Drury-Twane season, which ap- 
pears to have been duly ratified, from the subjoined 

letter : . 

• • 

^^nam])ton, August ISj 1775. — Dear Bate, — Ten 
thousand thanks for yoiir very clear, agreeable, and 
friendly letteV ; it jdeased me much, aiul whoevei^ cialls 
it a jargon of y.ninteUigihle stuff should be knocked down 
if I were neUx him. I must desire you to secure the 
lady with my best compliments, and that she may de- 
pend upon every reasonable and friendly encouragement 
in my power ; at j same time you iSust intimate to 
y® husband that he must he satisfy’d Avitli the state of 
life in which it has pleased Heaven to call her. You see 
how much 1 think myself ojpliged to your kind offices by 
the flattering quotations I make from your own hooh 
Y® account /)f the pregnancy alarms me ! When shall 
we be in^hapes again ? How long does the lady count ? 
When tvill she be able to appear ? Pray complete your 
good offices, and let me know all we are to trust to. 
Should not you get some memorandum signed by her 
and her husband, and of wdiich I will send a facsimile 
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copy to them, under a frank, if you will let me know 
their address. I. laugh a^ the militaiy stratagems of 
the Covent-Garden gcnierals whilst I have your genius 
to oppose them. If site Inis merit (as I am sure by 
your letter slie must have), and will be wholly governed 
by me, I will make her theatrical fortune. If any lady 
begins to play us tricks, I will inmaediatcly play off my 
masked battery ofSiddons against her. I should be 
glad to know her cast of parts, or rather what ports she 
has done and in what she likes herself best — those I 
would have mark’d ; and above all, tny dear Farmer, let 
me know^bout what time wc may reckon upon her ajT- 
pearance in Drury Lane. I repeat this to you bcj^itliise 
it is of the utmost consequence. Pray let me hear from 
you again in answer to this. I mnike no compliments or 
excuses to you for the trouble 1 give you, because I feel 
by myself tliat you fake jJley^sure in obliging mo. — 
am, my dear Farmer, most sincerely yours, (signed) D. 
Garrick. •Garrick joins with me in every good 

wish for you and your lady. — Kev. Mr. Bate, Hop-Pole, 
Worcester.” % 

1 

% • • 

THE OLD THEATUE IN LINCOLN^-INN-FIELDS.*^ 

One by oii<3 the memorials of old London are passing 
away. Soon therft will be no link with the past ; and 
our generation will be the fast to speak of remembered 
vestiges of bygone times ; for by those who succeed us 
there will be no associations to be found in the general 
modern metropolis. The giant hands of innovaii:»u and 
improvement are levelling all before them ; and the last 
relics they have doomed to destruction are those of the 


* Written by Albert Smith in 1848, 
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old theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, on whose site in 
Portugal-street we have thfe large earthenware ware- 
houses of Messrs. Spode. " 

On the 2d of July 1G61 Pcpy3 thus writes : I went 
to Sir William Davenant’s tlieatre, this being the fourth 
day it has begun and so we have at once the date 
of its opening. There was a greater interest attached to 
this theatre than to any other at that time, for it was 
the first liouse at wliich female characters were sustained 
by women. Hitherto the heroines had been enacted by 
the male i)erformers ; but Daveiiant got a clause in his 
patent to this effect : ^\Tiereas the women’s ])arts in 
plaj's have hitherto been acted by men in the habits 
of women, at which some have taken offence: we do 
permit and give lea re for the time to come, that all 
women’s i)arts be ac.ted by women.” 

This was a great novelty. We have a record that 
women had before played in England. Prynne says, 
^^ In Michaelmas, lG2t), they had Fren(dui’'^'?nen actors 
in a play personated at Blackfriars, to which there was 
a gi’eat resort.” Sir William Davenaj\t siiigaged Mrs. 
Davenport, Mrs. Sauiidcrson, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Long, 
Mrs. Gibb?^ Mrs. I^orris, Mrs. Holdenj. and Mrs. Jen- 
nings. The four first, who were his principal actresses, 
w’^ere lodged in his house. 

Another great novelty about the theatre was the in- 
troduction of scenery, or ratlxjr the establishing of scenery 
at a i)art of the playhouse; since it had been used at the 
Cockpit in Drury-lane three or four years before, in 
an entertainment called Tlie Cruelty of the Spaniards in 
Peri^‘‘ expressed by vocal and instrumental music, and 
by art (f perspective in scenery V * 

The new speculation seems to have proved a “ hit 
for two days after his last entry we find Pepys saying : 
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July 4,^ I went to the theatre” (the Cockpit?) : “but 
strange to sec this house, that used to be so thronged, ’ 
now empty since the Opera began.” Tastes do hot ap- 
pear to have changed. , • 

We next find Pepys at the Lincoln’s-Inn-fields the- 
atre again, on December 16, when he says : “To the 
Opera, where there was a new j)lay.^ The Cutter of Coh^ 
man-stred. It being tlie first time, the pay was*doubled.” 

In August 15, 1664, he writes as follows: “To the 
Duke’s liouse ” — the Duke of York was the patron of 
Davenant — “ and there saw the Gemiaii Princess, acted 
by the woman herself; but never was anything so well 
done in earnest, worse performed in jest u])on the 
The “ German Princess ” was an accomplished female 
swindler, who pretended to this rji,nk, and made great 
noise at the time. She wa^ ultimately lianged for steal- 
ing a piece of i)late. i 

HOW PETTut UV COLECIIURCH BUH.T LONDON BRIDGE. 

In the y(‘,^ir 1176 the most excellent Peter of Cole- 
church began build the first* stone of “London 
Bridge,” somewhat westward of the timber f\ne. Peter 
was a priest and chaplain of St.’ Mary Colechurch, 
which, until the Great Fire of London, stood on "the 
north side oPthe Poultry. This chapel, of which the 
skilful Peter was curate, wa^' famous as the place where 
St. Edmund and St. Thomas a Becket were presented 
at the baptismal font. Peter was greatly aided by sub- 
scripti<ms : the names of all the benefactors were hung 
up in St. Thomas’s Chapel, built in the middle k/f the 
bridge. The donatio® of King Henry 11. was, doubt- 
less, there. The king’s gift, however, is su])posed to 
have been, in fact, the gift of the people, being the 
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produce of a tax upon wool ; and hence arose the ab- 
surd tradition that ^‘Londto Bridge was built upon 
wool-packs.” The building which Peter of Colechurch 
thus began took as long to «<Y)mplete as Solomon’s 
Teinjde, for thirty-three yejirs were employed in erect- 
ing it. Ere that period, however, the charitable priest 
who designed it, the^ learned architect and wise builder 
wdio watched its progress, went the way of all flesh. In 
the lower chapel on the bridge did the pious architect 
propose to rest his bones. Ilis nioniiiuent, remarkable 
only for its plainiitss, wns formed, according to Mait- 
land’s Hutcry^ under the chai)el staircase ; vand from 
iiiQ A nnals of Waverley we know that the relics of Peter 
were certainly entombed in this])lacc: “In 1205,” runs 
the passage, “died ♦Peter the cliaplaiii of Colechurch, 
who begaii the stone bridgfc at Eondon, and he is se- 
pultured in the chapel uppd the bridge,” 

Eeasoning from this statement, the late Mr. Bray- 
ley wrote: may, tliereforo, be allo\ye(^.^t() conjec- 

ture that, if due care be taken when the old bridge is 
pulled down, '‘as most probably it will .be^,in the course 
of bvo or three ycarsj the bones and aslies of its venerable 
architect still be^ found.” This was written in the 
year, 1828 ; and, true enough, in taking down the bridge, 
early in January 1832, the bones of old Peter were 
found, in removing the centre picr,^some six centuries 
and a half after their interwsient there. They were dug 
up “from under the floor of the chapel pier;” but that 
attention was not paid to their preservation which a 
due respect for the memory of the venerable architect 
deniit^led. Mr. William Knight^ the principal acting 
engineer of the new bridge, toki the writer that the 
bones in question were not preserved, but thrown into 
the barge alongside the pier wdiich received the rubbish. 
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• 

Among tlie EiigligJ? mcrcliants of the Middle Ages 
must be ranked highly the cyebrated Kicliard Whitting- 
ton, whose veritable liistory is scarcely less interesting 
than the well-known nursery talttw • 

Whittington, upon whose history some light lias re- 
cently been tlirown by an industrious anticpnuy, was 
the third son of Sir William Whittington, of Taulitbiy, 
in the county of Gloucester, wlio aji!J)ears to have fallen 
into indiStu'cnt circumstances, and whose widow mar- 
ried a second time Sir Thomas dc Berkeley, of •Cub- 
berley, where she died in 1373. Eichard Whittington 
was born in 1350, and at an early tige came to London 
to seek his foitnne. lie yfdfi apprenticed to^one Hugh 
Fitzwarren, a nicrcer,^ who*ap]>ears *also to liave been 
a Gloucestershire man. Becoming disgusted with tho 
drudgery apja’cnticeship, he essaycul fo run away, 
but turned again,” to his own great adv4intage, on the 
approacli of ^^ig’ht, and oji hearing the Jound of Bow 
bells, whilst rest^ig himself on th8 stone cross at the 
foot of llighgate-liill. ^ 

Tlie story of tlie ent, which ‘lalfTTlie foundatign of 
Whittington’s good fortune, is known to every Enj^ish 
child; it is |flcasinit to think that it has been lately 
rescued from ridicule, and iliat tradition in this, as in 
other cases, is more to be relied on than is often allowed. 
Wliittington married Alice Fitzwarren, liis masters 
daughter, and, no doubt, succeeded to his trade. He 
became a most eminent mercer. The issue-rolls i^iiow 
that he supplied the wedding trousseau of the Princess 
Blanche, King Heiny IV.’s eldest daughter, on her mar- 
riage with the son of the King of the Komaiis ; and also 
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the wedding-dresses, pearls, and cloth-of-gold, for the 
* marriage of the Princess Philippa, the king’s daughter. 
Queen* of Sweden and Norway^ with the King of the 
Eomans. He was also the Oeyrt banker of the day, 
and lent large sums of m^ney to the sovereigns, espe- 
^ cially to Henry V., “ for maintaining the siege of Har- 
fleur.” , c 

Whittington, it is said, was thrice Lord Mayor of 
London in fact, he filled the office of Lord Mayor of 
London four times. He was first ap])ointed Mayor by 
the Crown, 1397 (20 Richard H.), “ in the place of 
'Adam Baunne, who had gone the Avaye of vH fleslie.” 
H(? was elected Mayor in the year following, 1398; 
and he was again elected in 1400 (8 lleiirj^ IV.). In 
1416 he Avas elected Member of ParlianuMit for the 
City of Loiidon ; and he wa,«; again elected Lord Mayor 
in 1419 (7 Hen. V.). ' ' " 

The ]) 0 ])iilarity of Whittington among his fellow- 
citizens ai)p6ars to have arisen as avcU from his public 
acts as from his private liberality. He AA^as one of the 
most strennoTis supporters of the iiatJAV^ trade, and a 
vigorous opponent cf^ die admission of foreignesx's to the 
freedom of.the City. He also made himself very popular 
by proceedings winch he instituted against the BreAvers’ 
Coinpany ‘‘for selling dear ale;” alleging that they 
“had ridden into the countiy and forcstaKed the market 
to raise its price.” The Bi;^*AYers, upon this information, 
AA'ere eoiiAicted and fined 20/., and Avere ordered to be 
kept in the .Chamberlain’s custody until they should pay 
it, or find security ; to Avhicli “ extraordinaiy and arbi- 
trary^proccei lings of Richard Whittington against the 
Company” the BreAvers greatly^ objected, and refused 
“ to make feasts or breakfasts, or to provide their yearly 
lively during his mayoralty, in consequence of the griev- 
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OHS and great charges wliich Richard Whittington im- 
posed upon them.” • 

Whittington, in fao4;, was a people’s champion, as 
well as a royal hanker ^vind he lent his purse, as well 
as his influence, to raise thelpeople in the social scale. 
During his lifetime he erected conduits for the people 
at Cripplegate and near Bil]ing.^gate ; he founded a 
libraiy for tlie (Jrey Fi’iars’ monastery in iJewgate- 
street, and furnished it with hooks, which at that time, 
before tlie ijitroduction of the art of ])rinting, were ex- 
tremely costly ; he caused the compfiatioii of the Liher 
Allmsj a bgiok of great importance, in wliich were entered 
the laudable customs not written but wont to be ob- 
served in the City of London and he contributed 
largely towards the erection of the M>i’ary at Guildhall. 
He restored the Hospital df St. Bartholomew", Smith- 
field, which had fallen ilito dtcay; and, byto instnic- 
tions on his death-bed, he ju’ovided for the remiilding of 
the prison of Newgate, wdiich was so pestiferous a place 
as to cause many deaths ; and for th(^ erecthm of a noble 
set of almshouses at Ilighgate, which bear his name. 
It is stated of lii^i that, in his la.4t; mayoralty, King 
Henry V. and Queen Catherine 4hiod with.hyji in the 
City, when Whittington caused a fifc to be lighted of 
precious w"oods, mixed with cinnamon and other spices ; 
and that, taking all the bonds given him by the King 
for money lent, amounting to^no less than ()(),00()Z., he 
threw them into the lire and liurnt them, thereby free- 
ing his sovereign from his debts. The King,-astonished 
at such a j^J’oceeding, exclaimed, Surely, never hnd 
king such a subject to wdiicli Whittington, with 
courtly gallantry, rejjlicd, Surely, sire, never had sub- 
ject such a king.” 

Whittington lived in a house in Hart-street, “ four 
VOL. n. L 
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doors from Mark-lane, up a gateway.” The residence, 
which was a very handsofoe one, existed till a recent 
perioci. He died in 1427, aged«seventy-three. He was 
buried in the church of St. iliQliacl, Paternoster Royal, 
to which he had been a liberal benefactor, and where 
his wife had been previously interred. He had no chil- 
dren, and the bulk, of his estates he left to his executors, 
to be laid out in purposes of charity, and in completing 
the works he had commenced. He left his collar of SS 
and some silver plate to his brother, “ Robert, Lord of 
Pamitley, and his^ieirs.” 

Whittington was in every way in advance of his 
age. The liberal views which ho inti'oduced into trade 
no doubt did much to promote legitimate commerce, as 
well as to sliow Eifglish merchants the superior advan- 
tages of an honest and libefal mode of trading. 


THE PLAGUE AND THE PEST-HOUSE ^lELD. 

It is well known that the ravages. of the Plague 
w^ere most severely ielt in tlie parKlies of St. Martin- 
in-the-EVikls aijjl St. Paul Oovent-garden, and that many 
thousand corpses were buried in the fields now covered 
by the houses of Golden-square and the neighboimng 
streets ; a fact recalled to public attention by the fatal- 
ity which prevailed in \1;he same district during the 
visitation of the metropolis by cholera in the year 1854, 
and which was attributed to the accidental throwing 
open of drains contaminated with the organic remains 
of the corpses so buried in 1665. 

It is not, however, commonly known that William 
Earl of Craven in 1687 purchased a piece of ground in 
the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields of three acres in 
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extent, and then called the Pest-house Fields, — now the 
site of Carnahi-market and 4he surrounding streets, — 
and by a deec* dated 7tli December in that year, con- 
veyed it to a trustee, for, his own use for life, and con- 
veyed the same to his heirsl*and assigns for ever, in 
trust, after his death, out of the rents, issues, and pro- 
fits, to keep in repair the houses ifnd buildings in the 
Fields, for the relief of the poor of the parishes of St. 
Clement Danes, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. James 
Westminster, and St. Paul Coven t-garden, as should 
thereafter be visited by the Plague, is a pest-house or 
place set apart for their relief. In 1732 the field be- 
came surrounded by houses, and the trust estate having 
devolved on William third Baron Craven, who was 
desirous of building over it, but \t. s threatened, in 
case he should do so, with fi bill of ijij unction by the 
parishes included in the^gift bf his ancestor,, he entered 
into a conjpromise, which was carried into effect by an 
Act of Parlianient, 7 Geo. II. c, 11, wlicreby*'thrce acres 
of land at Craven-Iiill, Bayswater, w^ere substituted for 
the original sitC|j * 

After the passifig of this act, B?lyard’s Watering- 
place and the pi^^e of land adj^)ininc*,^re 43 ;»ayied for 
many years an open piece of grourtd ; but upon 
decease of William the seventh BaroJi Craven, in 1825, 
the premises w8re taken possession of by the parties 
entitled, to his estates in Middlesex, which were settled 
ill strict settlement, and they were treated by them as 
part of such settled estate, without regard t# the cha- 
ritable trusts affecting this property, and building-lease's 
were granted of parts of the premises, upon wliich dwell- 
ing-houses have since been erected of a superior descrip- 
tion. 

In these building-leases the lessors inserted, for their 
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protection against any future liability to fulfil the charit- 
able trust to which the prSperty was dedicated, a cove- 
nant by the lessee to deliver up the land ueiiiised, if and 
when the same should be hereafter required for the pur- 
pose of a pest-house. 

However remote from town the village of Padding- 
ton and manor of ^festbourne might have appeared in 
1737 to the parties through whom the arrangement was 
made for transferring the trusts of the deed of 1687 to 
that district, the la})se of another century and a quarter 
sufficed to bring it within the ever-widening circumfer- 
ence of the metropolis. 

A pr()j)osal was lu^xt made by the Craven family to 
again transport the charity to a suburban locality, — by 
which reinowal the descendants of tlie founder would 
acquire the ijicreased ^ alue of the present site ; a pro- 
posal which they justified by the improbability of the 
reappearance of the plague in tliis country. 

A different* view was taken by the Cliai'ity Commis- 
sioners, and an information was filed at their instance 
by the Attorney-general against the p^irsons interested 
in the estates of'tlie late Earl Crave) i, to which also the 
chiu'cl\T?;Qivjlcns. 4 ind overseers of tlio*, before-mentioned 
pavishes were parties, to obtain the declaration of the 
Court of Chancery that the premises vested in trustees 
by the act of 1732 were subject to the* original charit- 
able trusts, and to settle»a scheme for their future ad- 
ministration. . This information was heard by the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, Sir John Romilly, who on the 11th 
of February 1866, lu'onounced a decree declaring that 
the interest of the Craven family in the property had 
ceased immediately upwi the ‘•passing of the act, and 
that the whole was then and now devoted to charity; 
and referred it to future consideration in what manner 
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the trusts of the founder can be best carried out in 
future, or as tear thereto a# can be. We quote this 
interesting prms from the Athenwum. 


THE LION SERMON IN -BHE CITY. 

• 

A discourse to which this singular title is given is 
occasion all j preached in the church of St. Catherine 
Cree, to commemorate a most remarkable instance of 
the interposition of Divine Providence ; and in token of 
grateful awd j)ious remembranc'c of the Divine protec- 
tion so opportunely afibrded thorehy. So long ago as 
the reign of James and Charles I. lived Sir John Gayor, 
Knight, a wealthy citizen of London,* and a merchant of 
the first eminence. Toxins sjiirit of commercial adven- 
ture ho was indebted for his ejevated rank in society, 
and the oj)idence which enabled him so honourably 
to support U. lie was an inhabitant of the Ward of 
Aldgate, and a liberal benefactor to the* church and 
poor of St. Cailierine Cree, in which he resided. He 
had planned a mercantile speculation, the success of 
which he conceivtid inateriajly depen ded^upi^n per- 

sonal superintendence. With a view to its execuliQii, 
he embarked on board a vessel lichly freighted with his 
proj)erty, and sailed the coast of Asia. The different 
places he visited with his meridian disc, and the accidents 
he encountered in so long and ])erilous a voyage, have 
not been transmitted to our times. Probably; his j)apers 
were destroyed b}’’ the Great Fire of London. Th j ad- 
venture which forms the present subject is the only one 
of which we have any distinct account. 

This gentleman, travelling with a caravan of mer- 
chants across the deserts of Arabia, by some unaccount- 
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able fatality separated from his companions, and night 
overtpok him before he Ifecame sensible' of his danger. 
He ill vain endeavoured to regain the eWavan ; it had 
advanced too far, and he was enveloped in all the 
horrors of darkness in the midst of a dreary and dismal 
desert. No place of refuge was near, and he seemed 
the destined prey of flic savage animals he heard roaring 
for food at a short distance from him. In this awful 
situation, neither his courage nor his presence of mind 
nor his reliance on heaven forsook him. His own 
exertions he knew were vain ; and he therefore resigned 
himself, like a true Christian, to the disposal of God. 
He <lid not, like Jeplitha or Idomeneus, make rash vows 
which could not be fulfilled without crime; but, actuated 
by a just scutiineht of religion, he fell upon his knees, 
prayed fervently, and devoutlv jiromised that if God 
would rescue him from the impending danger, the whole 
produce of his merchandise should be given as an 
offering, in benefactions, to the poor, on his return to 
his native country. 

At this moment, a lion of trcmend(»His size was ap- 
proaching liiirf : death appeared inevitable ; but whether 
it was.^cwMig' .t'i the ^prayers of the yious knight, or to 
tV* generous nature of the noble animal (so argues the 
narrative), the fact was, that the lion, after prowling 
round him, bristling his shaggy hair, and eyeing him 
apparently with fierce iiVteiit, suddenly stopped short, 
turned round and walked away quietly, without offering 
him the slightest injury. The knight continued in the 
same suppliant posture till the morning dawned, when 
he pursued his joimiey, and happily came up with his 
friends, who had considered liim for ever lost. The 
remainder of his voyage was prosperous ; he disposed of 
his freight to advantage, and reached England with in- 
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creased wealth. He was not unmindful of the vow he 
had made in Ihe desert, hut, •without delay, proceeded to 
carry it into Meet. Tfl different charities lie distributed 
considerable alms, but# I)articularly to the poor of his 
own parish, and among otliof donations, he bequeathed 
2001. to the cliurcli of St. Catherine Cree, to be laid out 
in the j)urcliase of an estate, the* profits of which were 
to be applied to the jioor, on condition that a sermon 
should be occasionally preached in that church, to com- 
memorate his deliverance from the paws of the lion. 

The following account of the seiPvice on one of those 
occasions* was given in a newspaper of October 19th, 
1805: “Wednesday, tin ^ Kith, was the day appointed 
for the celebration of the event above related. The 
church-bell of St. Catherine Crcc*t()lled, as^ usual, for 
divine service, and when the congregation were assem- 
bled, the morning prayers ^ere read. The first lesson 
for the day was a])pro])riately taken from Daniel vi., 
where it is^'ecorded that after the propholf was cast into 
the lions’ den, the Lord shut their mouths so that they 
did not hurt Jiim. The verses of Psalm xxxiv., infer- 
ring that those fcat fear the Lord •shall walk in safety, 
though hungry ^^ons roar around them,^wa§ sung by the 
charity-chikb’en. After the service, the rectoi’*>9f the 
parish pronounced what is aptly called tlie ^ Lion Ser- 
mon,’ taking *for his text 1 Peter v. 8, ‘Be sober, be 
vigilant, because your adversary the devil, as a roaring 
lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.’ 
After descanting upon the necessity of gi^’ing heed to 
the admonitory council of the Apostle, the preacher con- 
cluded his discourse by representing the virtue, charity, 
piety, and unshaken constancy of* Sir John Gayor, as 
examples every way worthy of imitation.” 
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ESCAPE OF THE DUKE Cg^ YORK FROM 5jr. JAIVJES’S 
• PALACE* 

During the Civil War, St. Mames’s became the pri- 
son-house, for nearly three 'years, of the Duke of York, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and the Princess Elizabeth. On 
April 20th, 1648, the Duke of York, who liad been taken 
prisoner when Fairfax entered Oxford, thus effected his 
escape from St. James’s, as narrated in the Stuart 
Papers, he being then in his fifteentli year: ‘^All 
things being in readinciss on the night of the before- 
mentioned day, the Duke went to sii[)per at*‘liis usual 
hour, which was about seven, in tlie com 2 )any of his 
brother and sister ; and wlien sup])er was ended they 
went to play at hidc^aiid-seek Avitli the rest of the young 
people in the house. At this childish sport the Duke 
had accustomed himself to play for a fortnight together 
every night, and used to hide himself in ])laces so diffi- 
cult to find, that most commonly they were half an hour 
in searching for him, at the cud of which time he most 
commonly came out of liis own accord. i3^his blind he 
laid for his* dcj^gu,* that they might ^oe accustomed to 
miss hinjJi)ejS[^>;eJie really intended his escape; by which 
mc:p?o, A\lien he caihe to ])ractise it in earnest, he was 
secui’e of gaining that half-hour before they could rea- 
sonably suspect he was gone. His ^intentions had all 
the effect he could desire ; for that night, so soon as they 
began their jday, he jmetended, according to his custom, 
to hide him&elf ; but instead of doing so, he went first 
into his sister’s chamber, and there locked up a little 
dog that used to follow him, that he might not be dis- 
covered by him ; then slipping d6wn by a pair of back 
stairs which led into tlie inmost garden, having found 
means beforehand to furnish himself with a key of a 
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back door fr^ the said garden into the Park, he there 
found Bamfftld, who was feady to receive hi^jpi, and 
waited there with a iTootman, who brought a cloak, 
which he threw over him, aijd put on a ])criwig. From 
thence they went through fbe Spring Garden, where 
one Tripp was ready with a hackney-coach.” 

It is needless to pursue the adventure fjirther in 
detail ; suffice it to say that the Duke, in. female attire, 
succeeded in reaching a distant vessel, which was ’wait- 
ing for him l)elow Gravesend. Thus the graybeards 
were outwitted by a mere boy. James himself has re- 
corded, ^ffth a njitnral feeling of triumj)li, tlie pottering 
search set on foot as soon as the Prince was missed : 

^^Ile had not gone,” he says, ^^above an hour, before 
they began to miss him mid searcli for him in every 
room ill the house, wh(y*e not finding him, tlioy sent im- 
mediate notice of it to Whitehall, and to the General, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. Hereu])on there ^ were orders 
issued out Uiat all tlie passages about London, especially 
the Northern road, and those towards Wifles, should be 
watched — inuigining that he had eitjier taken that way 
or towards Scotland.” Orders were also issued to guard 
all ports; but James had left • Gravt!iftv.i.d b.:fr)re the 
despatch arrived. The jnirsiiit was’not relinquished, till 
news had been received of his landing in Holland. 


SPORTING IN ST. JAMES’S. . 

Little more than a century and a half ago the parish 
of St. J ames’s was described as all the houses and 
grounds comprehended^in a place heretofore called St. 
James’s-fields, and the confines thereof.” 

The Park and the Palace appear to be of contem- 
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tporaneous date. Heniy VUI. gave Chattisham, and 
other ^states in the county^of Suffolk, in 1 ixchange for 
the site of the hospital and grounds ; and lie proceeded 
to demolish the greater part of *tlie old fabric and con- 
struct the present palace, which Stow calls a goodly 
manor,” it having formed part of the manor of Hyde, 
the pi’opqrty of the al)l)ot and monastery^ of St. Peter at 
Westminster. At the same time Henry enclosed the 
fields in the immediate neighbourhood, which now form 
St. James’s Park, ydth the ap])arent intention of con- 
verting it into a royal chase ; within which the jiarks 
were to be appropriated as nm’series for the de^r. 

In a proclamation, dated July 1540, he* declares, 
"Forasmuch as the^ King’s most royal majesty is much 
desirous U have the games of hare, partridge, pheasant, 
and heron, preserved in and ajiout las manor of the 
Palace of Westminster for hi sown disjiort and pastime;” 
and with a conveniently large latitude of definition as 
to what he considered the neighbourhood ofc his palace, 
he proceeds fb mark out the boundaries of his royal 
preserve as being "from his said Palace Westminster 
to St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and from tfience to Islington, 
to Oip:HLa(fy'x)f theK)ak,. to Highjrate, to Hornsey 
Parifj to Hampstead Heath, and from thence to his 
said Palace of Westminster, to be preserved and kept 
for his own disport and pleasure #and recreation: his 
highness therefore straitl/" chargeth and commandeth 
all and singular his subjects, of what estate, degree, or 
condition soever they be, that they nor any of them do 
presume or attempt to hunt or hawk, or in any means 
to take or kill any of the said game within the precincts 
aforesaid, as they tender liis favour, and will eschew the 
imprisonment of their bodies, and further punishment at 
his majesty’s will and pleasure.” 
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Thus would have been formed a belt of royal hunt-* 
irjg-groundl But Ileniy did not long survive : the plan 
broke down* and the City corporation continued to hunt 
the hare at the head of the conduit, where Conduit- 
street now stands, and kilf the fox at the end of St. 
Giles’s. A century later we have record of this rural 
and sporting character. Mr. Fox told Mr. If.ogcrs that 
Dr. Sydenham, the celebrated physician, was sitting at 
his window, looking on Pall Mall, wdth his pij)C in his 
moutli, and a silver tankard befor^ him, when a fellow 
made a snatch at the tankard, and made off with it. 
Nor wa^ he overtaken, said Fox, before he got among 
the bushes in BoniL-sireetj where they lost him. Then 
Pennant tells us that the late C^rew Mildmay, Esq., 
used to say that he remembered killing a woodcock on 
the site of Condult-sti;eet, at that time an open country. 
Mr. Coke, in 1833, told llaydon, the painter, that he 
remembered a fox being killed in Cavendish-square; 
and that where Berkeley-square now is was an excel- 
lent place for snipes. 


GEORGE I. AND n. AT ST. JAMSS’S PALACE. 

«» 

George I., wlv) could s])eak no English, and was 
past the learning of it,’’ li\(}d in St. James’s Palace like 
a quiet private gentleman of independent fortune. His 
evening parties consisted of the Germans who formed 
his familiar society, a few English ladies, and fewer 
Englishmen, w-ho amused themselves at cards, under 
the presidency of the buchefe of Kendal (Mademoiselle 
Schulemberg), the King’s German mistress, who had 
apartments in the palace, as had also Miss Brett, the 
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King’s English mistress. Wlien seeking /pleasure out 
of doors of an evening, theTKing went to!? the play or 
opera in a sedan-chair, and sat like anothef gentleman, 
in the corner of a lady’s box, with a couple of Turks in 
waiting, instead of lords or grooms of the bedchamber. 

The old King, wlio was rather dull than lazy,” 
liked to look upon pretty faces ; but was sadly worried 
for this pleasure. In the first days of the new Court, 
one ('veiling the King was agreeably surprised by the 
sudden rectum of Lady Mary Wortlcy Montague to the 
party which were assembled in his room, and which 
she somewhat strangely pleaded a previous engagement 
for quitting. She returned, borne in the amis of Mr. 
Secretary Craggs, junior, ivho had met her going away, 
and seized hold of the fugitive. He deposited her in 
the anteroom ; but the doors of the presence-chamber 
being hastily throw n open by the pages, she found her- 
self so astonished and fluttered that she related the 
whole adventure to the no less astonished -King, and 
actually commenced the story with, O Lord, sir, I 
have been so frightened !” At that momc 'it the attend- 
ants announced ilr. Secretary Graggs, ivho entered 
with the usual ‘wbeisanoe, and with as '’ijomposed an air 
as if nothing had hajipened, when the King inquired 
whether it w'^as customary in England to cany ladies 
about “like sacks of wheat.” “There is nothing,” 
answered the adroit secretary, “ which I w^ould not do 
for your majesty’s satisfaction.” 

Towards *the close of this reign Horace Walpole, 
then a boy of ten years of age, had a longing to “ see 
the King,” and his wish was gratified in the following 
manner: “My mother,” s'ays Walpole, “earned me at 
ten at night to the apartments of the Countess of 
Walsingham, on the ground-floor, towards the garden 
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of St. James’s, which opened into that of her aunt the 
Duchess of Kendal’s apaiijnents. Notice being given 
that the Ki|g was come down to supper, Lad^ Wal- 
singham took me aloiv3 into the Duchess’s anteroom, 
where we found alone the King and her. I knelt down 
and kissed his hand. lie said a few words to me, arid 
my conductress led me back to niy mother. The person 
of the King is as ])crfect in my memory as if*I saw him 
but yesterday. It was that of an elderly man, rather 
pale, and exactly like his pictures and coins ; not tall, 
of an aspect rather good than augtist, with a dark tie- 
wig, a plain coat, waistcoat, and breeches, of snuff- 
coloured cloth, with stockings of the same colour, and a 
blue-ribboned over-all. So entindy was he my object 
that I do not believe that I once locked at the Duchess; 
but as I could not avoid sedng her on entering the room, 
I remember that JustT^eyofid his majesty stood a very 
tall, lean, ill-favoured old lady.” 

Another of the mistresses, a German, whom the 
King inacfe Countess of Darlington, wat^ as corpulent 
and ample as the Duchess was long rffid emaciated.” 
^^She had two f fierce black eyeslj large and rolling, 
between two lo^y, arched eyebrows, two acres of cheeks 
spread with crimson, an ocean of ij<3ck,” &c. 

Strange scenes occuri'ed in this loose establishment. 
Three of the*King’s granddaughters were lodged in the 
palace .at the sam^time; .ayd Anne, the eldest, a woman 
of a most imperious and ambitious nature, soon came 
to words with the English mistress of hey’ giaindfather. 
When the King set out for Hanover, Miss Brett, it 
appears, ordered a door to be broken out of her apart- 
ment into the palace -gardpn. The Princess Anne, 
offended at her freedom, and not choosing such a com- 
panion in her walks, ordered the door to be walled up 
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again. Miss Brett as promptly reversed that command ; 
%nd while bricks and wor(^ were bandiew, about, the 
King died suddenly, and the empire of tHe imperious 
mistress was at an end. Tliis account of the fracas is 
from the gossiping chronicles of the time. 

We may here record another act of this King’s 
reign, from its singulai^ty. He entertained the entire 
Court of Common Council at a banquet at St. James’s 
Palace in 1727, which courtly hospitality we do not re- 
member to have been repeated ; Court and City being 
by no means well balanced in these matters. 

George II. could speak English after a ^fashion. 
While Prince of Wales he had quarrelled with his 
father, and had been ordered to quit St. James’s, with 
all his hcusehold. Tliough a great formalist, he was an 
alarming gallant. Stories are told of his cuffing his 
ministers, and kicking his hat abuut the room ; and he 
is understood to be the King Arthur of Fielding’s Tom 
Thumb. His Queen, Caroline, was an excellent wife, 
and was charitable to her husband’s irregularities ; and 
is said to have ^shortened her life by putting her rheu- 
matic legs into cold water, in order to able to accom- 
pany him in his walks. Here in St. James’s Palace, as 
well as. at Kensin^qp, she held her literary and phi- 
losophico-religious levees; and here also she brought 
together the handsomest and liveliest set of ladies-in- 
waiting ever seen in these sober-looldiig premises before 
or since. 

The Queen’s ladies here alluded to were the fa- 
mous bevy of the Howards, Lepels, and Bellendens. 
George II., when Prince of Wales, had probably made 
love to them all. He was a parsimonious prince. Miss 
Bellenden, who became Duchess of Argyle, is said to 
have observed to him one day, as he was counting his 
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money in her presence, Sir, I cannot bear it. If you 
count your nioney any morg, I’ll go out of the room.” 
Another verson of thei stoiy says that she tilted the 
guineas over, and then lan out of the room while the 
Prince was picking them u]J% This is likely, for she' 
had great animal spirits. Wlieii the Prince quarrelled 
with his father, Miss Bellenden ic thus described, in a 
ballad written on the occ<asion, as making her way from 
the premises by jumj)ing gaily downstairs : 

“ But Bellenden we needs must praise. 

Who, as downstairs she jiftnps, 

^ Sighs ‘ Over the hills and far away,’ 

Despising doleful dumps.” 

Gay calls her smiling Mary, soft and fair as dow^’ 

The occasion of the quarrel between Geougf!X and 
his son was curious. Like* most sovereigns and heirs- 
apparent, they ■were nof on good terms, yiie Princess 
of Wales had been delivered of a second son, who%as 
to be christened; and the Prince wished his uncle, the 
Duke of York, to stand godfather Avitli his^najesty. The 
King, on the other hand, perem])torily inststed on divid- 
ing the ])ious o%ic^- with the ofHcious^Duke of Newcastle. 
The christening accordingly took place in the Princess’s 
bedchamber ; and no sooribr had Jlie Bishop shut the 
book than the Prince, furiously crossing the foot of the 
bed, and heedless of the King’s j)resence, held up his 
hand and forefingci*to the Duke in a menacing attitude 
(as Lady Suffolk described the scene to Walpole), and 
said, You are a rascal, but I shall^nd you” (mean- 
ing, in his broken English, ^^I shall find a time to be 
revenged”). The next morning Lady Suffolk (then 
Mrs. Howard), while about to^enter the Princess’ ap:.vrt- 
ments, was surprised to find her way barred by the 
yeomen with their halberds ; and the same night the 
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Prince and Princess were ordered to quit so unexpeftt- 
* edly, that they were oblige^ to go to thejliouse of their 
chamberlain, the Earl of Graflitham, i| Albermarle- 
street. This incident was made ludicrous in the bal-’ 
lad, 

“ A woeful christening late there did 
In James’s house befall 

f 

and the ••King’s turning his son and daughter out of 
doors after it. Though printed on the coarsest paper, 
sun^ about the streets, and sold for halfpence, these 
ballads often cametfrom no mean quarter, or were pur- 
chased by people of rank to pass off as their own. 

On the death of Queen Caroline, George II. brought 
over from Germany a Baroness de Walmsden, and cre- 
ated her jOountess cf Yarmouth. She had two sons, the 
younger of whom was sn])posed to be the King’s. On 
the Countess’s settlement ki hef’a])artmcnts. Lord Ches- 
terield found one day, iii the palace antechamber, a fair 
young gentleman, whom he took for the son in question. 
He was, accordingly, very profuse in his compliments. 
The shrewd lad received them all with a grave face, 
then delightfully remarked, “I sup[y)sc ^ your lordship 
takes me for Master Louis^ but I am only Sir William 
Russell, one of the jJhges.” ' Cliesterfield piqued himself 
on his discernment, which, however, failed him here. 

There is another St. James’s anecd(?te of Chester- 
field, which shows him in no very dignified light. Mrs. 
Howard had the apartments in the palace which had 
been occupied by the Duchess of Kendal. The Queen 
had an obscure window, that faced into a dark passage 
lighted only by a single lamp at night, which looked 
upon Mrs. Howard’s apartment. , Lord Chesterfield, one 
Twelfth Night, at Court, had won so large a sum of 
money that he thought it imprudent to cany it home 
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in i:he dark, and deposited it with the mistress. Thence 
the Queen in|erred great intimacy, and thenceforward 
Lord Chesterijeld could* obtain no favour from dourt; 
and finding himself desppate, went into the Opposition. 

The King was not allowed to retain undisturbed 
possession of his mistress Howard. One night Mr. 
Ho'vrard went into the quadrangles of St. tlames’s, and, 
before the guards and other audience, vociferously de^ 
manded Ids wife to be restored to him. He was, how- 
ever, soon thnist out, and just as soon soothed, selling 
(as Walpole had heard) his noisy honour and the posses- 
sion of his^wife for a pension of 1,20()Z. a year. 

Enough has been narrated to show that the Palace 
of St. James’s, during the reigns of the first an^se- 
cond Georges, notwithstanding the Sulness of^ib out- 
ward apjiearance, has witncs^ted merry doings within its 
i^alls. Somewhat inchiK? tliej^ did to romjang. To such 
a pitch had their waywardness risen about the time of 
the accession of George HI., that it had arttracted the 
attention of feel in a. Countess of Huntingdon, who made 
desperate efforts to establish a mission within the walls ; 
to introduce Whitfield ; and at one tiftie, it would appear 
from her letters, t^at slie even flattered herself that she 
had made an impression upon the i«ind of one maid of 
honour. The project failed; but what the preaching of 
the pious Couirtess could not accomplish was effected in 
a good measure by flie watclj^ul and wary discipline of 
the consort of George HI. 
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THE CHAPEL itfOYAL, ST. JAMEfe’S. 

Charles L retained through life a partiality for St. 
James’s Palace. He enlarged it, and most of his chil- 
dren (including Charles II.) were born here ; and here 
he deposited the ga’lcry of antique statues, principally 
collected for him by Sir Kenelm Digby. In this reign 
was fitted up the chapel of the liospital, on the west side, 
as the Chapel Royal, between the Colour Court and the 
Ambassadors’ Corfrt. Here Charles L attended divine 
service on the morning of his execution ; fi’om hence 
the King walkcKl through the park, guarded with a regi- 
ment of foot and partisans, to Whitehall.” — White- 
locke* i^Memoriahy p. 374. 

This chaj)el is mentioned by Pe]>ys, in his Diary^ 
as used for Roman-CathoKc worship for the accommod?i- 
tion of Catherine of Braganza and her suite ; and it 
continued to be applied to the same use during the reign 
of James II. , The first stone was laid by Don Carlos 
Colonna, amh the Queen first heard mass there on Sun- 
day September 21,"*! 662, when Lady Castlemaine, though 
a Protestant and the King’s mistress, attended her as 
one of her maids of honour. Pepys describes the fine 
altar ornaments, the fryers in their habits, and the priests 
with their fine crosses, and many othei* fine things.” 
From this statement it would appear that the chapel 
was rehuilt for Charles the Second’s queen, which seems 
hardly likely. Jt is more probable that it was only re- 
fitted for Roman-Catholic use ; the interregnum had, no 
doubt, swept Away its altar and ornaments. It was in 
this chapel that James JI., twa days after the death of 
his brother Charles, openly insulted the prejudices of his 
people, and infringed the sanctity of the Court, by pub- 
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licly attending |nass, surrounded by all the insignia of 
royalty, and the splendid paraphernalia of the Rofnish 
church. He ^s attended both to and from the chapel 
by the band of gentlemen p^isioners, his life-guards, 
several of the nobility, as well 'as by the Knights of the 
Garter ill the collars of their order. {Dr. Rirnhault.) 

The German Chapel was originally situated, in the 
interior of the Palace of St. James’s, and was founded 
by Queen Anne and her consort. Prince George of 
Denmark, about the year 1700. In J781 the German 
congregation exchanged chapels with the French Chapel 
Royal ; aiifl after this was burnt down, in 1809, the 
congregation used the German chajiel, commencing ser- 
vice at ten o’clock, and making room^for the Ge„n«lShs 
at half-j)ast eleven. j\Ii\ IIusJ:, in Notes and Qi^riesy ut 
supra, conjectured the Lutherap chap cl subsequently to 
the reign of James H. to have lK*eii ap])ropnated as a 
place of worshi]) for such of the followers or domestics of 
the reigning king as professed different forms of faith 
from those of the Anglican church ; sinc(i as late as 
1834 a “Dutch Giiapel” (in which a Fj'ench service was 
also performed at aflother hour of the day) w^as ^main- 
tained in the midcfle court of St." James’s Palace, to 
which it had been probably removed, on the declination 
of the present German chapel to the liutherau worship, 
soon after the arrival <jf George I. The edifice had also 
been occasionally used for Aftglican wwship at such 
times as the* chapel next the Colour Court was under 
repair ; it was so used ten years ago. ]\lr. H.* G. Bohn, 
the publisher, states that he received his ^arly German 
education in the Lutheran chapel, in the royal pe\ , a 
capacious room in the gallery. Tlie Hanoverian Gesang^^ 
buck was always there, and his stentorian German chants 
were astounding. The last chaplain was the learned 
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and pious Dr. Kiiper, tutor of the laiiented Princess 
Charlotte, and he must Rave held the appointment up- 
wards of sixty years. The chapel was dd^igncd by Inigo 
Jones, who, it will be rcjpaembered, was surveyor of the 
works to Henry, Prince of Wales, and had for his fee 
iij>. per diem.” 

Thq glory of the Chapel Royal is the superb ceiling, 
painted by Holbein in 1540, and one of the earliest spe- 
cknens of the new style introduced by him into England. 
The rib-mouldings are of Avooden framework suspended 
from the roof above ; the panels have plaster grounds, 
the centre displaying the Tudor emblems «and devices. 
The subject is gilt, sliaded boldly Avith bistre, the roses 
gfe>.^J^^vith a re(^ colour, and the arms emblazoned in 
their proper colours ; leaves, painted dark green, orna- 
mented each subject. Jn LS;^)4, when the chaj)el was 
enlarged tinder the direction of Sir Robert Smirke, the 
blue grouTid was discovered, as were likewise some of 
the mottoes in the small panels; thus, .^^STET DIEITX 
FELIX ; HEyRICQ REX 8 — H. A. ^^VAT REX 1 54 O. DIEV. 
ET. MO. DROIT,” &C. 

The musical (.establishment of tue Chapel Royal, i.e. 
choir and choristers, dates from the feign of Edward IV., 
when boys were impressed for the royal choirs, to serve 
the king’s chapel. Tusser, the Husbandrie” poet, was, 
when a boy, in Elizabeth’s reign,, thus impressed. The 
gentlemen and children of the Chapel Royal were the 
principal performers in the religious dramas, or mys’- 
teries ; they were afterivards the children of the revels, 
and were formed into a company of players. In 1731 
they performed Handel’s Esther^ the first oratorio heard 
in England ; and they 'continued to assist at oratorios in 
Lent so long as these performances maintained their 
sacred ch*aracter entire. 
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“ Spur-mo^ey,” a fine on all who entered the chapel 
with splits on, was formerly levied by the choristers at 
the door, npejn condition that the youngest of them 
could repeat the gamut? if he fiiiled, the spur-wearer 
was exempt. In a tract of 1598 the choristers are re- 
proved for hunting after spur-money; and a cheque- 
book, dated 1622, contains an »»rdcr decreasing the, 
custom*. It is related of the great Duke of Wellington, 
who, by the way, was an excellent musician, that one 
morning in 1850 he entered the Chapel Eoyal “ booted 
and spurred,” and was, of course, dilled upon for the 
fine. But his grace called upon the youngest chorister 
to repeat his gamut, and the “ little urchin” failing, the 
impost was not further demanded. ^ 

Formerly, when the swercign attended tl^s chapel, 
a nobleman carried the swdrd of state before him, and 
heralds, pm’suivants-at-arms,*and other officers, walked 
in procession ; and so persevering was the attendance of 
George the Third at prayer, that Madam D’Arblay, one 
of the robing-women, tells us the Queefl and family, 
dropping off one by one, used to leave \hc King, the 
parson, and his Majesty’s equerry, “to freeze it out to- 
gether.” In this,^hapel were miuxied Prince George of. 
Denmark and the Priuccss*Anne; Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and the daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Gotha ; 
George the Fourth and Queen Ciwoline ; Queen Vic-* 
toria and Prince iflbert ; a^d the Princess Eoyal and 
the Prince of Prussia. Before the building of the chapel 
at Buckingham Palace, her Majesty «'9jad tlie court at- 
tended the chapel of St, James’s. 
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Amongst the memories which haunt the walls of St. 
James’s arc many gra(les'4~from the appearance of the 
King and Queen at the balcony, to see the treasure 
captured by the T^enaione, in the Spanish galleons, go 
down St. James’ s-street and along Pall-Mall, to the 
imposing procession of the perriwig-makers of London, 
to present* their petition tliat his Majesty (tlien in his 
twenty-fifth year) \Voiild most graciously condescend to 
wear a wig, for the encouragement of their trr.de. 

Gaming was once a pastime at court, which the sub- 
ject'a of the sovereign were permitted to witness. At 
certain*'^ jasons Georges I. and II. i)layed at hazard in 
public, at the groom-porte/s in St. James’s Palace, when 
the nobility, and even the j)rjn cesses, staked considerable 
sums. This gaming in public was discontinued in the 
reign of George III.; but the office of groom-jwrter is 
still kept up^ and the names of three groom-j)orters 
occur in tlie‘ enumeration of her present Majesty’s 
household. ^ 

A table is^kept in^ the palace foivthe officers of the 
Foot and Life Guar :1s oji duty ; the latter are stationed 
at the Horse Guards, and patrol the Park during the 
night. 

The Board of Green CJoth is tfie general name of 
the office of the Lord Steward, and is so named from 
the table at whicdi'-Llic Lord Steward and his officers sit. 
Dr. Johnson describes it as a board or court of justice, 
held in the counting-house of the king’s household, for 
taking cognisance of all matters of government and 
justice within the king’s court royal, and for coirecting 
all the servants that shall offend.” To the board be- 
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longs the sold right of arresting within the limits and 
jurisdiction of the parks. Illegal arrests were piyiish- 
able with ini|)risonmenf. Striking within the king’s 
court was punished witK the loss of the right hand 
and forfeiture of lands and •goods, and hcavj monej- 
fines.' 

Chamberlayne thus describes ‘tliie execution of this** 
barbarous sentence : ^^The sergeant of the king’s wood- 
yard brings to tlie place of execution a“ square block, a 
beetle, and a stajde and cords to fasten the hands thereto. 
The yeoman of the scullery provides*a great fire of coals 
by the bfeck, where the searing-irons, brought by the 
chief forrier, are to be ready for the chief surgeon to 
use. Vinegar and cold water arc to be brought by the 
groom of the saucery; •llnd the chief officers of the 
cellar and j)antry are tojlic r(‘ady, om* with a cup of red 
wine, and the other with a iniiiichet, to ofPer the cri- 
minal. The sergeant of the ewry is to bring the linen 
to wind ahqut and wrap the arm; the yeoman of the 
poultry, a coc-k to lay to it ; the yeoman -of tluj chand- 
lery, seared (tlqjbs ; and the master cook, a sharj) dres- 
sei-knife, which, jIt the place of ext^cution, is to be held 
upright by the strgeant of the larder, till execution bo 
performed by an officer appointed tliereunto. After all, 
the criminal shall be imprisoned during life, and fined 
and ransomeef at the king’s will.” 

In the warrant-book of^the board, June 12, 1816, 
Order w’^as given that the maides of honour should 
have cherry- tarts instead of goosebtiTy-tarts, it being 
observed that cherrj^s were at threepence per pound.” 
Henry, Duke of Kent, when lord steward of th^^ house- 
hold, in part of tlie ^eign of George II,, had 100/. 
allowed him, and sixteen dishes daily at each meal, with 
wine and beer. The poets laureate used tef receive their 
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annual tierce of Canary -wine from tliil office. And 
^^yeqman of the mouth”'was formerly an office held 
under the Board of Green Clott. \ 

Plum-broth, or porridge, was eaten as soup at Christ- 
mas, at St. James’s, during the reign of George 11. ; 
and a portion of it was sent to the chffereiit officers of 
the royal household. ^ 


FOLEY HOUSE, AND CROOKEDNESS OF LANGHAM-PLACE.* 

^ t 

Whoever deliberately perambulates a lapge town 
may observe many strange contortions and obstructions 
in the arrangement of the streets and buildings, which 
must aj)p^ar unaccountable to tliose who view them in 
after ages. It is now mor6 than sixty years since our 
Government determined to nuiKc a good leading th(> 
roughfare from where Ciirlton House once stood, in 
Pall-Mall, tortile Kegent’s Park (formerly Marylebone- 
fields), and ppposed, in a limited competition, to offer 
a premium of 'lOOOZ. to the successful author of a plan 
for the improvcmenl: of the wffiole estate, which resulted 
in Mr. Nash’^ design being submitt^\d to the Prince 
Eegent and to ParJ^ament, and an Act was then ob- 
tained for canying his plan into execution, Mr. Nash 
was the only competitor who ventured to ^interfere with 
the aristocratic quietness of Portland-jdace, which, being 
enclosed at both ends, w^as not a leading thoroughfare, 
having only streets, grossing it from cast and west. This 
grand jdace was remarkable for its peaceful dignity and 
undisturbed character. In it few sounds were heard, 
except those emanating from the wheels of private car- 
riages. During the fashionable season, after dinner, in 
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tlie twilight a fine evening, it was not unusual to see 
parties slowly walking uj) aifd down, enjoying th(> fresli 
air, witli no further addition to tlicir evening costume 
than a round hat for gentlemen, the ladies with an im- 
mense lace veil loosely thrown over their head and 
shoidders. Any interference likely to convert the re- 
tirement of l^ortland-place into decided thoroughfaiss^ 
for all kinds of traffic would, of course, meet with con- 
siderable opposition; but the Prince •Pegeiit nodded 
assent, and, with the aid of his powerful party, over- 
whclined all attempts at investigafion. On went the 
public s1^:eet through Portland-place, in any way that 
Mr. Nash and his royal master thought proper to direct, 
regardless of tlie most j)otent arguments of tliose who 
were termed hus^ meddlff%jixxni of all o|)inions and pe- 
titions, both in and outjof Parliament. This Act of the 
Legislature was j)robably the most stringent, powerful, 
and {U'bitrary of any in modern times; for it was to 
supersede ijll other acts and laws relative* to buildings, 
streets, or public thorouglifares in any way connected 
with the new ^reet. 

In ordej' to iftiderstand the cause which gave rise 
to the curved way between^ Portland-place and Regent- 
street, a slight sketch, of the history of Langham-place 
and its ncighbourhoo(|l may be iK*cessary as well as in- 
teresting. William^ Sepond Duke of Portland, was mar- 
ried at Marylebone (comnuiuly called Oxford) Chapel, 
in Vere-street, on the 11th of July 1734, to the Lady 
Margaret Cavendish Harley, oidytiiiiM and heiress of 
Edward, second Earl of Oxford and Mortimer; hence 
the Marylebone estate, at that time nearly all fields, 
became the property ‘of the* Portland family. Soon 
afterwards. Lord Foley became tenant on lease of a 
nearly square piece of ground, about tWo or three 
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€ SLcres^ in the middle of the estate^ on which he huilt 
a detached residence, snrtounded by a garden, from 
the designs of S. Lcadbetter, the same j^rchitect who 
erected the chapel in Great Portland-strcet. There was 
a restrictive clause in the agreement between the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Foley, that no other buildings 
•.■should be erected vpdn the same estate, to the north. 
It is probable this stipulation had no other object than 
to prevent incidental nuisances to Foley House; but 
when Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, Red Tjion-scpiare, Queen’s- 
square, Soho-squarc, and their neighbouring streets, be- 
came no longer fashionable town residences, ‘hundreds 
of first-class houses rose in a few years in the parish of 
Marylebone. T^ord^ Foley tlien saw the beauty of his 
situation preserved by the forSh of this stipulation ; and 
the Duke of Portland fidt tha^, his contenij)lated im 7 
provements were checked by the same means. In due 
time both landlord and tenant, assisted by the valuable 
judgment of' the celebrated architect, Robert Adam, 
brought their* contending interests to a conclusion by 
making Lord Foley’s house and garden f»'eeh6ld instead 
of leasehold, and building Portland-jd fee 12fi feet wide, 
'•‘exactly the wltlth of the front of F(>jey House ; thus 
conforming strictly Ko the original covenant, without 
materially affecting the prospect from his lordship’s 
house, or obstructing the ardour of speculation on the 
part of his grace. t 

There was nothing particularly to admire externally 
at Foley Iloirse, tloP in the arrangement of the plan, or 
decoration of the rooms : it Wiis a plain brick house, with 
stone dressings, consisting of a basement, ground floor, 
and bed-rooms above. Tln3 entra*iice was from Chandos- 
street. The ground was enclosed on the east, south, and 
west, by the^backs of neighbouring houses ; and a blank 
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brick wall^ without a door or opening of any kind,, was « 
built across Portland^place, « 

Alp. Nasjji’s original plan for Ecgcnt-street was to 
continue Portland-j)lacp*in a direct lino southward, to 
whore Hanover Chapel is situate east of Ilanover-square. 
To attain this project, the freehold of Foley House and 
garden was to he sold in one lot f apd Mr. Nash, beings* 
possessed of almost uiihounded control, managed to be- 
come })urcliaser of the entire proj)erty, stud thereby deal 
out the gT'ound in sej)arate lots for private houses, and 
a large ])ortion for the public tliorongbfare. Consider- 
ably beiucath this intended straight street from Portland- 
place, southward, bedore any of the old houses were pulled 
down, an immense sewer was constructed by tunnelling 
under the houses, to conVoy the water and sewage from 
Park-crescent, perhaps even fron\ tl)e east side of Re- 
gent’s Park, through the Now-s|reet, Pall-Afcill, Cliaring- 
cross, into the Thames somewhere by Scotian d-yard; 
and it is wortliy of remark that tin’s lar^e sewer does 
not run in tlie crooked line of Lang]kun-j)hicc, but 
straight from J*ortlan(l-pla(to to Regent-street, proving 
the originally intended line of thoroughfare. 

As soon as j)f.^ssible the old .house was pulled downy 
to make way for the public tlioroughfare ; and the very 
first applicant for a site, on which to erect a mansion 
and offices, was Sir flames Langhani, to whom the new 
proprietor of the Foley esta,t4^ sold a ])lot of the freehold, 
conditionally that tlie vendor was to be architect to the 
new building. These terms being»*-sct?rted: without loss 
of time, Mr, Nash immediately began to erect a town 
residence for Sir James, the principal front be^ig in a 
line with the west side^ of Poitlaiid-placc. This build- 
ing was in progress before any others on the Foley 
estate; even the fence-wall which separated it from 
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f Portland-place was not yet taken down! Sir James 
Langkam’s new mansion was already roofed in, when 
most important, extraordinary, and nnwar|;antable pro- 
ceedings occurred, in consequeii^e of the new structure 
presenting unmistakable evidence of insecurity. At 
this period of the building, another architect was em- 
^oyed to remcd 3 %tlfc defects of construction. Mr. 
Nash, who had almost unlimited power as regarded the 
new^ street, was dismissed by Sir James Langham. The 
former then immediately commenced altering the ori- 
ginally intended strmght line to tliat of the crooked one 
which Langham-place now presents, and prcf|)ared to 
erect houses with their backs close to the principal front 
of Sir James’s ney mansion. In this dilemma the 
woi'thy baronet had no alter?Ti4,tive but to purchase, at 
an enormously higli pri(‘e, the j)iece of garden-ground 
on which the large Hotel is now erected. 


'a dull season in LONDON. 

0 

Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Iffann, towards the 
^blose of 1742, thus apologises, with 4kquisite humour, 
for the bare interest of his letter : 

I don’t mean this as an introduction towards hav- 
ing done with you — I will write }o you to the very 
stump of my pen, and, as Pope says, 

“ Squeeze out last dull droppings of my sense.” 

But I declare it’s hard to sit spinning out one’s brains 
by the fireside without having heard the last thing to 
set one’s hand agoing. Lam sa put to it for something 
to say, that 1 would make a memorandum of the most 
improbable lie that could be invented by a viscountess 
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dowager, as ’the old Duchess of Rutland does, when she^ 
is told of some strange casualty; ^Lucy, child, s^p into 
the next r(jpm and set that down.’ ^ Lord, madam 1’ 
says Lady Lucj", ^ it jcihn’t he true !’ ‘ O, no matter, 

cfiild ; it will do for newslin the country next post.’ 
But do you conceive that the Kingdom of tlie Dull is 
come uj)on the earth — not wiA the forerunners and 
prognostics of otlier to-come kingdoms? No, no; the 
sun and tlie moon go on just as they ifted to do, without 
giving us any hints ; we sec no knights come prancing 
upon pale horses, or red horses ; iio stars, called worm- 
wood, fall into the Thames, and turn a third part of it 
into wormwood ; no locusts, like horses^ with their hail ' 
as tlie hair of women — ^in short, no thousand things, 
each of which destroys^a third ])nrt of mankind. The 
^ only token of this new kingdom is a woman riding on a 
beast, which is the mother /jf abominations, and the 
name in the forehead is whist ; and the four-and-twenty 
elders, and the women, and tlie whole tmvn, do nothing 
but play with this beast. Scandal itself is dead, or con- 
fined to a pa(jk of cards ; for the only malicious whisper 
I have heard thk fortnight is of aif intrigue between the 
Queen of Hearts and the Knave of Clubs.” 


THE^LONDON WORLD IN 1753 .* 

4 * ^ 

There w^as, as Horace Walpole wrote in 1753, ^^no 
war, no politics, no parties, no madness, ^ind no scandal. 
In the memory of England there never was so inani- 
mate an age. It is more fashionable to go to church 
than to either House of Pajrliament. Even the era of 
the Gunnings is over ; both sisters have lain in, and 

♦ From the 1866. * 
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, have scarce made one paragraph in the^ newspapers," 
thoug^\ their names were set known that in Ireland the 
beggar-women blessed you with, ‘ The luck^f the Gun- 
nings attend you!’” In fact, i |0 public event of the 
time filled half as much space in the mouth, eye, and 
ear of London as the lovely Irish sisters who had been 
married at the beginmng of 1752 — the younger to the 
Duke of Hamilton, hot, debauched, extravagant, and 
equally damaged* in his fortune and person,” and the 
elder to Lord Coventry, a gra^ e young lord of the 
remains of the patrioV. breed,” as Walpole describes him, 
who seems to have been a pedant, but who was de- 
-/otedly attached to his beautiful young wife. Lady 
Coventry died in 1751), and had the seeds of death in 
her when she married. Keynoi^ls painted them both in 
the year in which the elder andjovelier sister died of 
consumption. > Walpole is bur great authority for the 
strange furore excited by their sur])assing loveliness. 
He tells us how even the noble mob in the drawing-room 
clambered up on chairs and tables to look at them ; how 
their doors were' mobbed by crowds eage^ to see them 
get into their chairs, 'and places taken (tarly at the thea- 
tres wdien they wftre expected ; how 7(k) people sat up 
one night in and about a Yorkshire inn to see the 
Duchess of Hamilton get into her postchaise in the 
morning, while a Worcester shoemaker maefe money by 
the shoe he w^as making for tjjie Counfess of Coventry. 

These reigning beauties had a rival in Lady Caro- 
line Petersham^ vdio,<;Adth the Viscountess Townshend 
and the Duchess of Devonshire, kept the town in talk 
— the first by her beauty and her oddity, the second 
by her cleverness, and the •third by her meanness and 
vulgarity. 

The manners of the town at that period are best 
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reflected in flie letters of Walpole and the pictures of 
Hogarth. They were coarse, Jiearty times, with strongly 
marked demarcations o^classes ; times of great relish for 
material pleasures — catijiig, drinking, talking, and meny- 
making at clubs, taverns, an<J tea and su})per gardens. 

Faro and Jjazai’d flourished at White’s and the other 
fashionable Clubs in St. James’ststreet and Pall-Mall. 
George Selwyn was the reigning wit; and Lofd March, 
Sir George Bland, and Lord Mountferd the boldest 
punsters. 

The Grand Tour was still a paVt of every gentle- 
man’s ecjru-ation ; a varnish of connoisseursliip was thus 
ac(juired by the few, and it was thought an absolute 
canon of good taste to profess the most sovereign con- 
tempt for nati\'e art. The pretentiousness and uttei 
hollowness of this connoisseursliip was, of course, in- 
tolerable lo such a genuine man as Hogarth ; and Rey- 
nolds, in his heart, must have laughed at it, but he 
painted down the sneerings instead of writing and talk- 
ing about tl*/ern. 

Murder and crimes abounded, and the law still re- 
sorted to ilic galbpvs as the great n'/eans of rejiression 
highwaymen infeitled our roads, and cried, “Stand and, 
deliver!” even in tlie streets of Jjondon. Seventeen 
wretches were turned off in a morning at Newgate, 
where gaol -¥ever decimated prisoners and counsel. 
Miss Jefferies, muhlcress of the uncle who had de- 
bauched her, and Miss Blandy, poisoner of the father 
whose dying efforts were all to sav^e tluj iife of his de- 
stroyer, w'(3re almost as great nine days’ wonders as the 
Gunnings. 

Politics this year, as a witty woman said, took rank 
after the two young ladies who were married, and the 
two young ladies who were hanged. Hetiry Pelham 
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and his brother, the Duke of Newcastle) still retained 
as m^istcrs that absolute fmpire which the Government 
owed mainly to successful supjtression of^tlic Jacobite 
attemj)t of the ’45” and to Ilawke’s naval successes. 
The power of the Pclliai^^s had been coiisolidatcfUby 
the withdrawal of the Bedford section of the Ministry 
in 1751. The Four-per-Cents had been reduced in 
1750. Tlic peace of Aix-la-Cha])clle, concluded in 
1748, inglorious as it was, was not yet un])opular. Pitt 
and Fox were both muzzled by office. The death of 
the Prince of Wfiles, in March 1751, had greatly 
checked the hopes and intrigues of the Opposition, 
which hatl made its head-(jnai*ters at Leic(*ster House. 
The only stir on the suidace of ])iil)lic affairs was in 
Ireland, where the buke of D^)rset, as Lord-Lieutenant, 
was at loggerheads with the Irish parliament ; and fit 
Kew, where, a struggle wafe going on between the con- 
tending elements of Jacobitism and Whiggery, in the 
persons of the governors and tutors of the j oung Prince 
of Wales, aftcjrwards George III., now elev^in years old. 
That struggle* ended in the resignation of Lord Har- 
court, and the subs^dtution of Lord as chief 

governor. % ^ o 

The field of arts„ and letters was as dull as that of 
politics. Hogarth had touched his highest jioint of art 
some years before. Ho now rarely workdd at j^ortraits. 
He had lately attempted tl^ ^^gran& style’' in his “Paul 
before Felix,” and was on the eve of publishing his 
A'ndlysiis of Of all his great satirical pictures 

only the Election series dates after this year. Ramsay, 
it is probable, was still in Scotland. Hudson was the 
fashionable face-painter. Ootec came nearest to him. 
Wilson, if employed at all, had now given up portrait- 
painting fo» landscape. He had probably left Rome 
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about the saiie period as Reynolds. ‘ Such artists as 
Ellis, Ilayman, Highman, a^id Pine scarcely de^rve 
mention. Astlcy, who had been one of Reynolds’s fel- 
low-students at Rome, a^dever, conceited, out-at-elbows 
ancf reckless fellow, came to JLoiulon this yeai*, and by 
his first performances greatly delighted Walpole, for 
whom he had painted while at Fforcnce, for Reynolds^ 
a portrait of AVal})ole’s friend and correspondent, Mr. 
IL »raee Mann, tJien our minister at tlfat capital; but 
ni;un‘iage with a rich Avife soon removed him from the 
practice of the art. • 

Garrick was in the zenith of his immense popularity, 
ilurke was ;it tlie hliddle Temjde, nominally reading for 
rlie Ihir, but already contributing to J;lie periodicals and 
newspapers of ihe du}', ^iiid casting about for settled 
employment; Dt one moment* medi:atii'.g emigration, at 
another entering the lists fot ii consulship»at Madrid. 
Johnson was drowniing his grief for the loss of his wife 
by contributions to the Humbler,^ of w hich the last paper 
a])peared in *the March of this year. Richardson was 
on the j)innac]c of his fame ; Clarissa IlaAowe had been 
published for two } 4 Jars, and Sir Charles Grandison w^as 
on Ihe eve of publication. Ficldjng had produced his* 
Aiaelia the year before, and w'as now beginning to sink 
under the complication of ailments wdiicli carried him 
off in 1754. •Smollett was resting his pen after the 
puhlic‘atioii of Peregrine PUj^U^ and trying, without 
success, the experiment of a return to practice. Gray 
was enjoying the reputation of his .published in 

1741), and on the point of breaking into what Walpole 
cjilled his three y^ears of flower.” 

Such were the salients featuiies of the London world 
of politics, fashion, arts, and letters in the year 1753. 

VOL. n. 
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BranJenburgli House is noVv^ as completely departed 
as Gore House. It was levelled to tlie ground more than 
twenty-five years ago. It;stood on Hammersmith Or'eek, 
close to the waterside, adjoining the estate called the 
Chancellors,” so named from being situate in the copse 
of the Canons of St. Paul’s. The site was, in Charles 
I. aS time, occupied by a magnificent mansion, erected by 
Sir Nicholas Crispe, tlie great merchant prince, bene- 
factor of Ilammeismitli, and English worthy generally. 
Long after the Kestoration, in 1083, he sold Jiis villa to 
Prince Rupert, who gave it to Maggie Hughes, a beau- 
tiful actress, and the favourite of “ Rupert of the Rhine.” 
She sold it to Timotliy Laonoy, a scarlet dyer, and 
George Treadway. The Jiouse passed by marriage into 
the possession of the ducal family of Athol ; and in 1740 
they disposed of it to the well-known corpulent cynic 
Bubb Dodiiigtoii, afterwards Lord Melcombe, who gave 
Sir Nichola^i’s old place the name of La Trappe,” 
and made it the abode of a Sybarite, and the seat of a 
sumptuous gallery of pictm*es. Hqj left La Tra 2 )pe by 
• will to Mr. Thomas Wyndham; anc^ in 1792 it became 
the property of Christian Frederick, Margrave of Bran- 
denburgh, Anspach, and Bayreuth. His wife was an 
English lady, the widow of Lord Cravei., and the sister 
of the Earl of Berkeley. The Murgrave died in 1806 ; 
but the Margravine of Anspach long kept a gorgeous 
although soTWiCwhat eccentric state at Brandenburgh 
House. You may see the plan of the mansion as 
altered by Bubb Dodington in the Vitruvius Britmi’^ 
nicus. As I have said^ the collection of pictures was 

♦ Abridged from the very clever Travels in the County of Middle* 
seXf by G. A^ Sala ; written a few years since. 
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sumptuous; and the Margravine’s palace was full of 
Gainsboroughs, Murillos, Rubenses, Reynoldses, Cii5T)Si 
painted ceilings, Sevres vases, and marble busts. The 
Margravine bad a privf^tb theatre here, too, and plays, 
wriften and acted by dandies and ladies of fashion,, were 
frequently performed. The Tamer Tamcd^ The Return 
of Ellis ^ The Gmmtlef^ The Prin^es^ of Geor^ia^ and 
The Smyima Twws^ are said to have been written by 
the illustrious Impressaria^ assisted by the Honouralle 
Ke])j)el Craven. After twenty years’ residence the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach went to live at Naples: shediad 
previously* parted piecemeal witli most of the costly 
gewgaws which 'adorned her mansion, and at last tlie 
whole fal)ric was sold by auction. Slip must have been 
a grandiose woman. Sheivepj: thirty servants in livery, 
besides grooms, and a stinj of sixty horsv. s, in which she 
took mneli delight. At the rehearsals ofllcr private 
theatricals, she condescended to })ermit the attendance 
of her tradesmen and their families ; and on the days 
of performance, Hammersmith Broadway nised to be 
blocked u])with fashionable equipages, wlule tlie theatre 
itself was crowded >\«tli nobles, courtiers, and higli-bom 
dames. • 

Poor Queen Caroline — ^poor stout foreign lady in 
hat and feathers ! She, in 1820, came to live at Bran- 
denburgh House. She too, if scandal was to be trusted, 
had been fond of private theftfricals, and at a certain 
Villa d’Estc liad acted in a ballet-pantomime, in which 
she was Columbine and Baron” Berganit^IIarlequin. 
At Brandenbnrgli House she received legions of con- 
gratulatorj", sympathetic, and condolatory addrest.es. 
When the Bill of Pains Snd Ppbalties w^as abandoned, 
the Hammersmith tradesmen who served her illuminated 
their houses for three nights running, and the'populace . 
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shouted and made bonfires in front of Brandenbiirgh 
Hohsc. After her acquittal, the poor woman publicly 
returned thanks in Hammersmith Chm'cli, took the 
communion, had psahns sun^, to her by the charity- 
children, and gave ten pounds to the local charities. 
More dcj)Litations came to Brandenbiirgh House to con- 
‘gratulate her on lief triumph. It was a far finer sight 
than any of tlic Margi’avine’s plays. Tlic glass-blowers 
c?.me, likewise the brassfounders, attended by knights 
in brass and steel armour. The Odd Fellows — the 
Freemasons, being traditionally loyal, prudently stayed 
away — came and flaunted their banners and devices in 
the eyes of the stout foreign lady, who bowed all day 
from a balcony gntil the hat-and-feathers shook again. 
Watermen and lightermen Hud bargees, butchers and 
bakers and candlestick-iriakei;s, all marched to Hammer- 
smith, and ])aid homage to the cast-off wife of George 
IV. In the midst of these carillons, rejoicings, and fes- 
tivities, aldermanic caresses, de]mtations from tlie ladies 
of England,^ and the charity-school girls of England, 
Queen Caroline sickened and died. ^Standing but’ ten 
days since at Hammersmith Broadway, I asked myself 
with amazemeyt wliether 1 could be livhig in the self- 
same century th^t had seen the shabby, shameful, 
almost sanguinary, funeral of Caroline of Brunswick. 
’Tis scarcely forty years since. There are plenty of 
elderly ])Cople alive — there must-be old tradesmen in 
Hammersmith — who saw the funeral pass, and who chat 
about it no^v'over their comfortable tumbler in tavern- 
parlours. But to us, fortunate enough to live under the 
sceptre of the best and kindest and most virtuous of 
Queens — of a lady beloved \tith an ardent and honest 
affection throughout the length and breadth of tlie land 
— of a wife who is a pattern to all wives, and a mother 
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who is a pattern to all mothers ; whose name has only 
to be heard to be blessed; wlA^se j)ortraits French pea- 
sants nail up^n their cabins, crying, Tenez ; voilh la 
bonne Heine Vwtoria^'^ and German toymen in the Black 
Forest carve, and liussian rncfujiks set beside the sacred 
images in tlicir poor huts, — ^to us, I say, whose loyalty 
is so strong that we can treat seflitjon with contempt 
and laugli at hole-and-corner treason, the hon’ible and 
unnatural state of things in 1821 seems monstrous, &nd 
all but incredible. Tliat Caroline of Brunswick was no 
better than she should be, few sane men can doubt 
nowada}^^. That George IV. was a gross, sensual, sel- 
fish mail seems equally acknowledged ; but to the 
admirers of Queen Caroline lie mu^^t liave been forty 
years since the most hid(j6usj^agod of cruelty, vice, and 
depravity, that e»’er lived. ^ 

Was there ever such a scatidalous scefle witnessed 
as that funeral, which started from Brandenburgh 
House, Hammersmith, at seven in the morning, on the 
14th of August 1821 ? It was a poui;)lng wet day. 
The imposing (j;xvalcade of sable-clad horsemen who 
preceded and folh>^fed the hearse were drenched to the ^ 
skin. The procession was, an incongruous medley ofi 
charity-girls aiul Latymer-boys, str(?wiiig fiowers in the 
mud ; of aldermen and barristers, of private canlages 
and hired mourninj^ coaches, of Common Oouncilmcn 
and Life Guards ; Avound up^by a hearse covered with 
tattered velvet drapery, to which foil-paper escutcheons 
had been rudely tacked on, and preceded dy Sir George 
Naylor, Garter-Kiiig-at-Arms,‘ with a cotton-A^elvet 
cushion, on which was placed a trumpery sham crown 
made of pasteboard, Dufeh mefal, and glass beads, and 
probably worth about eighteenpence. How this SAveep’s 
May-day cortege^ dipped in black ink, floundered through 
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the mud and slush, through Hammersmith to Kensing- 
ton, Kiiiglitsbridge, and Clie Ppk, witli a block-up of 
wagons, a tearing-up of the road, and a figli^t between the 
mob and soldiers at every turiipike and at last at every 
street-corner ; how pistol-sliots were fired and sabre-cuts 
given, and people killed in the Park; how the executors 
squabbled with Grarter over the dead queen’s coffin ; how 
the undertakers tried to take the procession up the 
Edgware-road, and the populace insisted upon its 
being carried through the City ; and how at last, late in 
the afternoon, all draggle-tailed, torn, bruised and bleed- 
ing, this lamentable funeral got into Fleet-street, passed 
through the City, and staggered out by Shoreditch to 
Harwich, where ti e coffin was bumped into a barge, 
hoisted on board a inan-of-wai^ and taken to Stade, and 
at last to Brunswick, where, by the side of him who fell 
at Jena, and him who- died at Quatrebras, the ashes 
of the wretched princess were permitted to rest ; — all 
these matters you may find set down with a grim and 
painful minuipness in the newspapers and pamphlets of 
the day. It is good to recall them, if only for a moment 
and in their broad outlines; for the remembrance of 
xhese bygone scandals should surely increase our grati- 
tude for the better government we now enjoy. 


LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES. 

Before I'll* 5, tli6 number of coffee-houses in London 
was reckoned at two thousand. Every profession, trade, 
class, party, had its favourite coffee-house. The law- 
yers discussed law or literature, criticised the last new 
play, or retailed the freshest Westminster Hall ‘‘ bite” 
at Nando’s or the Grecian, both close in the pmdieus of 
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the Temple. Here the young bloods of the Inns-of- * 
Court paraded their Iijdiaii ^owiis and lace caps of a 
morning, anejj swaggered in their lace coats and Mech- 
lin ruffles at niglit, after the tlicatrc. The Cits met to 
discuss the rise and fall of stt)cks, and to settle the rate 
of insurance, at Garraway’s or Jonathan’s ; the parsons 
exchanged university gossip, or cdrnjnented on Dr. Sa- 
cheverel’s last sermon, at Truby’s or at Child’s in St. 
Paul’s-churchyard ; the soldiers mustered to gimnible 
over their grievances at Old or Young Man’s, near 
Charing-cross ; the St. James’s and the Smyrna were 
the head^quarters of the Whig politicians, while the 
Tories frequented tlie Cocoa-tree or Ozinda s, all in St. 
James’s-street ; Scotchmen had tliinV house-of-call at 
Forrest’s, Frenchmen at/Giles’s or Old Slaughter’s, in 
St. Martin\s-lanc; the gamesters shook their elbows in 
White’s and the chocolate-houses round Covent-garden ; 
the virtuosi honoured the neighbourhood of Gresham 
College ; and the leading wits gathered at Will’s, But- 
ton’s, or Tom’s, in Great Russell -street, Adhere after the 
theatre was phi^ng at prequet and the best of conver- 
sation till midnight. At all these places, except a few 
of the most aristocratic coffee or fhocolate-houses of 
West-end, smoking was allowed. * A penny was laid 
down at the bar on entering, and the price of a dish of 
tea or coffee seems to have been twopence ; this charge 
covered newspapers and ligfets. The established fre- 
quenters of the house had their regular seats, and special 
attention from the fair lady at th(f’bar, ahd the tea or 
coffee boys. To these boffee-houses men of all classes, 
who had either leisure or money, resorted to spend both ; 
and . in them politics, play, scandal, criticism, and busi- 
ness went on hand-in-hand . — National Review^ No. 8. 
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Towards the close of the year 1866, tl)^ old Tennis- 
court in James -strc€^t, Hayniarket, was coiiverted to 
other purposes. This has* often been described as the 
tennis-court of Piccadilly-hall, which, it must be recol- 
lected, stood at thp torner of Windmill-street and Co- 
ventry-street, and to which belonged the tennis-court in 
Windmill-street, which lasted to our time as the ^^Fives- 
court.” Opposite^ Piccadilly-hall, and occupying the 
whole side of the present Coveiitry-street, between the 
Haymarket and Ilerlge-lane, was the celebrated gaming- 
house, erected in the reign of Charles I., by a gentle- 
man-barber, and therefore commonly called Shaver’s- 
hall, to which belonged ,the\ tennis -court in James- 
streot. This may be seen ip the plans engraved in 
Smith’s Curiosities. The court must have been some 
distance from the hall ; but reference to the survey of 
1650 (No. of the Augmentation Ilecordsy as quoted by 
Mr. Peter Ct^nninghain), shows that Shaver’s-hall, its 
kitchens, bowling-alleys, lodges, and Icfided walks, its 
orchard, gardens, court, and court-Vxirds, w^ere very ex- 
tensive; and in\his survey occurs : ‘^As alsoe one faire 
tennis-court, very strongly built with brick and covered 
with tyle, well accommodated wdth all things fitting for 
the same.” J. T. Smith, in his Streets of London^ notes : 

The large house. No. 17^ on the south-w^est corner of 
James-street, w\as evidently built in the reign of King 
Charles IT. ; 'jind tradition says that that monarch and 
the Duke of York used to Avalk through it on the ten- 
nis-court, behind which it still stands, bearing the date 
of 1673 on its front.”' diaries was an accomplished 
tennis-player, and had jiarticidar dresses for playing in. 
Tennis was“ much played in the sixteenth century, in 
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covered courts. Henrj^VII. and Ylll., were fond of* 
the game, and the latter add^d to the Palace of miite- 
hall tenni|c-courts.” In his wardrobe-roll we meet 
with tenesc-cotes for the*kinir ; also tennis-drawers and 
tennis- slippers. James I. i\5Coinnieiided tennis to his 
son, as becoming a prince. Gibbon’s, in irc-market, 
was a noted tennis-court. There fircj in Holboni, Bladk- 
friars, and Southwark, thorouglifares known as Ten- 
nis-courts,” denoting the game to have been fomierly 
played upon these sites. ^ 

By the way, amojig the cmdous charges annually made 
on the Oonsolidated Fund is ^^83Z. a year to the Eight 
Hon. W. Beresford, as keeper of the tennis-court.” 

^ « 

CHARACTERISTICS OP CITY MEN. 

A lively writer, in Bhckimotfs Magazine^ describes 
the first impression of this ^diasc of Tjondon life as rather 
disap[)oiiitiii^J to a stranger who has heard of the cares 
of wealth and the deceitfulness of riches* As he looks 
upon the men ;^vho go past him, the sight, does not re- 
alise the conceptimi of “ City” life which he has formed? 
from books or from his o^\n imaginings. He looks hi 
vain for the haggard look and cai^3worn features which 
he has learnt (very incorrectly) to associate with City 
men, and especially with the dealers in money. Over- 
burdened, no doubt, some o4 these men are occasionally 
— and in wiiat trade or profession is it otherwise ? — but, 
on the whole, they wear a more li\^ly and cheerful look 
than any other set of business men we have seen. They 
are intent on their work ; they have no time to stand 
and parley with you ; iSut the^r go about their business 
with liveliness and zest. You never hear the slow 
monotonies of depression; their voices are quick and 
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lively ^ ; and a laugli and a bit of badinage are seldom 
quite absent as they fly ab6ut in search of information 
or in excciitioii of commissions. They dres^ well, in the 
substantial style ; and a gold chain across the waistcoat, 
or a flower in the button-iiole, are their favourite, and 
not very conspicuous, modes of person^il decoration. 
Sometimes, indeed, yoii wdll sec tlic gay-coloured neck- 
scarf, buttoned surtoiit, wdiite waistcoat, and light gloves, 
fanftliar to you in Pall-Mall and Piccadilly, for even the 
West-end s^vell jiowadays ventures into the vortex of 
financial s})eculatioii ; but he looks a butterfly among 
the busy throng, and his air (as doubtless he'vvishes it 
to be) is quite different from that of the habltiu's of the 
precinct. Nothing umore conduces to preserve youth- 
fulness than a considerable^- ant* unit of mental activity. 
The alertness and vivacity of the mind transfer them- 
selves to the personal appearance. And despite all the 
worry and anxieties which these money- dealers and 
speculators are su})poscd to, and sometimes do, undergo, 
they wear bett!\'r and keep their youth longer than the 
farmers and ])rovincial classes generally. There is no 
sauntering here ^ and men of threescore and upwards 
strep out as lightly as men of half their ago in provincial 
places. In truth, it is the elderly gentlemen wdio show 
to most advantage in this monetary metropolis; and 
ever and anon you meet wdth the fresh clear com- 
plexions, pure white whiska.\s, and brisk look and move- 
ment, which characterise the best specimens of our 
elderly EiigllsK gcnticmeii. It seems a healthy as well 
as exciting i)ursuit wdiich men ply in this precinct of 
Mammon. Even the speculators par excellence — men 
who are rich to-day and poor ‘to-morrow — as a class, 
live for the bright side of the picture, and look as if 
they did so. ' 
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Bartlem^ Fair was the scene of our old showman’s 
princi])al jJcrfunnaiieo.Sh* On this wcaslon he used to 
have his theatre rej)aiiitcd mid redecorated, the cost of 
which, togetlier with tliat of the new dres* -s supplied 
to the ])erforniers, readied no mdlin^suin. The theatl*e, 
when fitted u]), occupied one hundred feet of frontage. 
The outside platform or parade” was at a consider Able 
elevation, and the background was of green baize, with 
crimson curtains depending here and there. The boxes 
of the monc^y-takers were fitted up in the gothic st}de, 
and adorned with columns and pinnacles. The plat- 
form w as lighted by a large number^of variegated lamps, 
disposed either as lust^^es yr in wreaths. Tlie band, 
^yhich braced continivjusl^.^ consisted of about ten 
players, dressed in the style .of beef-eatA’s. On one 
occashm they wxu’o dressed as bishops; but Kichard- 
son cl id not g(‘t all the credit he expected from this 
stroke of invention. The old man hiinftelf used gene- 
rally to keep uj^a tremendous din on the gong, without 
wdiieh instrumeiiti he cionsidered no theatre to be com-^ 
plete. This nois?was made for •the purpose of drawing 
attention to the show, and the effect of tw enty or thirty 
different bands and gongs all going at once in different 
parts of the fair may be more readily conceived than 
described. The solemn and business-like manner in 
which Richardson used to rouse tlie echoes on this 
gong w^as the cause of much aniHscment. Indeed his 
“ outside play” altogether has been declared to be worth 
twice as much as the inside performances of many of 
his /^regular” rivals. .•. . . The company during the 
intervals of the performances paraded up and down the 
platform, either footing it to the lively strains of the 
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' band, or going through some other exhibition likely to 
draw' the gaping crowds ,fnto the show. The clown 
was, however, the king of the parade ; and when that 
part was filled by a good maii,^ he was worth a great 
deal for his outside acting alone. Tlic dresses of 
Richardson’s actors were always of the best, and were 
sometimes very costlyi They were mucTi better than 
those in use at the theatres; for, as tlie old man used to 
say,, I have to show my dresses in the daylight, and 
they must be good, while anvi^hiiig will do for candle- 
light.” He would always choose an actor with sten- 
torian lungs to shout the usual imitation: ^^^yalk up! 
Walk up ! the players ! the jdayers ! The only booth in 
the fair!” lie coii^sidered this a very important post; 
and what he called a Imihl sj^^^aker was jxretty sure of 
getting the best of wliat there \yas in the Richardsonian 
pie. — Corn! dll Magazine. 


TWO HVrNDRED POUNDS. — GOING TO LAW. 

The following, from the Life of Jfif\inson, by Sir John 
Hawkins, a successful * solicitor, an active and experi- 
enced magistrate, ar.d one who knew ihe world much 
and widely, is striking: ^^The chancx^s [of eluding con- 
viction] are these : 1. That the offendiT is not dis- 
covered, or, if discovered, ?not apprehended. 2. That 
the person injured is not both willing and able to pro- 
secute him. 3. That' the evidence is not sufficient for 
the finding of the bill ; or if it be, 4. That the indict- 
ment is so framed as that the offender cannot be con- 
victed on it; or, 5. Thht the "'witnesses to support it 
may die, or be prevailed upon to abscond, or to soften 
their testimony ; or, 6. They may be entangled, or made 
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to contradict tliemselves or each other, in a cross-exami- » 
nation by' the prisoner’s counsel ; or, 7. A mild judge ; 
or, 8. An ignorant or peiyersc jury; 9. A recommenda- 
tion to mercy ; or, 10. ^ A})peals to the public by stating 
his case in painpldcts or newspaper j)aragraphs, wliich 
the Newgate solicitors know very well bow to get drawn. 
11. Practices vA'ith a jury to obirain a declai-ation that 
some of them were dissatisfied with the veWict. 12. 
Amotion in arrest of judgment. Id/ A Avrit of (*rror 
grounded on some defect or mistake on the face of the 
record. 14. An esca])e ; and lastly, interest to procure 
a pardov. [What follows is a note on the last word.] 
To this purpose, and as a caveat against seeking redre^i^ 
for injuries by going to hiAA^, 1 reqjJlect a saying of a 
very sagacious and expe,rii‘nced citizen, Mr. Selwin, who 
was formerly a candidijte for the office of chamberlain, 
and missed it onl}' by seven ^votes out cf near seven 
thousand: ^A man,’ says lie, Svho deliberates about 
going to liiAV should have, first, a good catise ; secondly, 
a good puAe ; thirdly, an honest and skilful attorney ; 
fourthly, good jL‘vi(lence ; fifthly, able ctninsel ; sixthly, 
ail upright judges; seventhly, an intelligent jury; and 
Avith all these oi? his side, if hcv has not, eighthly, good 
luck, it is odds but hc' miscarries in his suit.’ The same 
person told me the following story : lie was once re- 
quested, by ti man under sentence of death in Newgate, 
to come and see liiih in his j^ell ; 'and, in pure humanity, 
he made 'him a visit. The man briefly informed him 
that he had been tried and convicted of felony, and was 
daily expecting the aiTival of the warrant for his execu- 
tion ; ^ but,’ said he, ^ I have 200i!., and you ai’e a man 
of character, and had the coiirt-interest when you stood 
for chamberlain ; I should therefore hope it is in your 
power to get me off.’ Mr. Selwin was* struck with 
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e SO strange an application, and to account for it asked if 
there were any alleviating circumstances in his case ; 
the man peevishly answered, JTo ; but that he had in- 
quired into the history of the place where he was, and 
cou\d not find that anyone evlio had two hundred pounds 
was ever hanged, Mr. Selwin told him it was out of his 
power to help him, and bade him farewell — ^Avhieh,’ 
added he, ‘ he did;’ for he found means to escaj)e punish- 
ment.” — We all know that publications of the class of 
Jonathan Wild, Hie Beggar^ s Opera, &c. throw out more 
than hints of sucdi a state of things as above described. 
— The Athenaiuni,li^(Siy, 


THE MARBLE ARCll” AT if^rDE-PARK CORNER. 

% 

The history of the great work of art with the ornnihus 
designation of The Marble Arch” presents a ludicrous 
instance of a succession of failures. It was designed 
for the especial entrance of the so\'ereigii aiid the royal 
family to Buckingham Palace. This is the greatest work 
^fmere ornament ever attempted in Eiighind. In general 
design it resembies the Arch of ConsLaiitiiie at Rome; 
but is by no means so richly embellished : the sculpture 
is omitted in the attic, and in place of reversed trusses 
above the columns were to have been figures of Dacian 
warriors, and panels of sculpture iiitervening ; indeed, 
the facade was to have been more fully enriched, the 
attic carried considerably higher, and crowned with an 
equestrian statue of George the Fourth, flanked with 
groups of military trophies, vases at the angles, &c. 
As it is, the sculpture is confined to a pair of figures 
and a keystone on each face of the central archway; 
panels above the side openings, and wreaths at the ends; 
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these are by Flaxman, Westmacott, and Bossi. Tlie 
statue of George the Fourth was ordered of Chaiftrey, 
for 9000 guineas ; the*govcrnment put him to the ex- 
pense of lOOl!. for parchments, and were two years after 
tho time agreed upon for the^first j)ayment. The statue 
was eventually placed at the north-east angle of Trafal- 
gar-s(piare. ^ , 

But in the gates there was more? woful’ mismanage- 
ment. The central gates, designed and c^st b}' Samuel 
Parker, are the most superb in Europe : they are of a 
beautiful alloy, bronzed, the base b«ing refined copper. 
Although cast, their enriched foliage and scroll-work 
have the elaborate finish of fine chasing. They nowr 
terminate at the springing of the arch ; but Mr. Parker 
had cast for the semicircular headiiig a rich frieze, and 
the royal arms in the ientfal circle, flanked by state 
clowns : this portion, howcvfir, was irretrijjvably muti- 
lated by the go^'ernInent remo\n*ng the gates from the 
foundry in a common stage-wagon, withmit any pack- 
ing, by whicji this head-portion was broken, and never 
replaced. Yet tliese gates cost 3000 gfiineas ! Ano- 
ther blunder wa^^5 — the central archwaj", as at first built, 
was not sufficientl|f wide to admit the royal state-coach. 

Here we see the original derign of the Arch was 
in every respect departed from. The material, spotless 
marble, is altogether unfitted for the damp and sooty 
atmosphere of London, which mj<kes it resemble dirty 
r.ugar; the s^nilpture is omifted; the gates are incom- 
plete ; the statue is taken for another site ; and the em- 
blematic gn'ups for the platform were never executed. 
The result was nothing but disappointment and griim- 
bling at a large outlay of money for a failure. Nothing 
could be less eflPective than this triumphal arch it 
was cold, blank, unfinished, and unmeanij^g. Had it 
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been connected with the main building of the Palace by 
a stdne arcade or colonnade, as originally intended, the 
miity would have been impro\i5d; as it was left, the 
Arch was an isolated nonentity. It couldr therefore be 
easily got rid of ; and when it was resolved to expend 
some 2()0,000Z. more upon the Palace by erecting the 
present hieffective front towards the Park, with its 
cheap sculptures— 'in material and design etpially dis- 
cr(jditable — t^ie^Arch was condemned and removed to 
the site of Cumberland Gate, Hyde Pai’k. The hand- 
some iron gates, pi\;sentcd to the country by Mr. Henry 
Philip Hope at an expense of some 2000?., were then 
^placed on each side of the Arch ; the cost of removing 
and rebuilding which amounted to 434 OZ. Such is the 
history of the Buckingham-Palace arch, and gates ; and 
a more capricious exercise* of &ste it would be hard to 
find. 


MEMORABILIA OF HOLLAND-HOUSE. 

f 

Wlien Walter Scott w-as last at Holland -House, 
Kensington, he sa><l of it : ^^It will be u great pity 
this ancient^ house must come dowj-j and give to 
rows and crescents.” The ancient house, built by Thorpe 
for Sir Wiilter Cope in 1607, still stands; but j^^rows 
and crescents” are already defacing the grand ol(|. park 
on the north or Nottmg-hill side, a?id certain indiepations 
of marked allotments show that the isolated aiid se- 
cluded mansion w ill soon be shut out from publi(c view 
on the south' or Kensington side. The latter isuburb 
will then lose one of its most attractive featuresjl The 
house passed, by marriage with the heiress of the^ Copes, 
to the Kich family, and thence to the Edw^ardes^ whose 
chief bore the title (in the Irish Peerage) of Baron Ken- 
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sington. The domain was subsequently puichase^ by 
Henry Fox, the first I^ord Holland of thalf name, and 
father of Charles Fox. It is now the property of Lady 
Lilford, sister of the late* and last Lord Holland. The 
house will probably disappear ,«as the domain is gradually 
covered with Scott’s dreaded rows and cres^ mts or, 
if left standing, will be converted into an “ establisR- 
ment” or an “ hospital,” as was the case with one of the 
old mansions at the Bayswaterings,” whrch some ol us 
may remember as Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital. 

At all events, the character of the place will be 
extinguished, and will live only in men’s memories, 
where iiicidetits will be treasured of tlie gallant Earl of 
Holland, of the Rich family, who is«said to have been 
the devoted admirer of IJenrietta Marin, ; of the legends 
which give the greensward h(jre as the scene of confer- 
ences between Cromwell and hi« most trusted generals ; 
of the gay scenes enacted there in the gi^eat Republic 
time, and, indeed,* of a later jieriod, wlicn tfic house was 
the rendezvous of the wits among the Wljlgs, and Lady 
Hdllantl made th^ ])oldest of them stand in awe of her, . 
except Sydney Smiih, who was fearless in the presence* 
of the most audacious of women. •’J’he journals ofMoor^ 
will be of use to the future historian* of the house, around 
which so much is perishing. The avenue down which 
Sheridan useci to walk unsteadily^into the town is no 
longer recognisable ; *and tin* Adam-and-Eve tavern in 
Kensington, where he used to tarry and get a little 
^^more drunk” on his way, is as dianged also, for the 
finer and the worse. Of all the good things uttered 
in this now departing house, the first Lord Holland of 
the Fox line gave expression fo one perhaps the most 
genuine for its quiet humour. When the Earl was 
dying, George Selwyn, who so loved to see * executions, ' 

VOt. H, 0 
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left Ills card. Mr. Sclwyn should call again,” said 
the moribiAid lord, “shew him up. If I am alive, I 
shall be glad to see him ; if I am dead, he will be glad 
to see me.” In the last centtiry the nortli side of the 
park was the only pleasant portion of the long and 
dreary walk from Tyburn to Shepherd’s Bush. It was 
a" promenade which bCjgaii and ended in any but a lively 
manner ; for in Tyburn Field stood the permanent gal- 
lows, and at 'Mie east corner of Shepherd’s Bush Com- 
mon two ghastly gibbets reared their disgusting height, 
and held, rocking in the wind, the rattling bones of 
murderers “hung in chains.” — Atheuamm^ No. 1775. 


THRALF/S \1Uj\ at STREATHAM. 

Li the year 1805 wq parted with a Johnsonian link. 
The mansion of Mr. Tlirale, on the southern verge of 
Streatham Park, between Streatham -and Tooting, was 
then dispersed by auction in lots of materials, in which 
oak and niabogany, silvered jdate-glass doors, marjL36* 
i slabs and cIiimiK^'-pieces, bespoke tin; taste of the affluent 
b>'ewer of Soutliwarkj who exjiendi^d large sums in en- 
larging and embellishing the house. After his death his 
widow continued to reside there, and married, secondly, 
Gabriel Piozzi, by whom the villa and |>Tounds were 
considerably improved. TJlie property was sold in 1816. 
Dr. Johnson was here, through fifteen years, the almost 
constant guest of Tlirale ; and two ajiartments oc- 
cupied by the doctor were pointed out — one with a bow- 
window at the west end, on the first floor, and a bedroom 
on the second floor. JcSinson’s friends grew jealous of 
Tlirale House, where,” says Boswell, “as Mi\ Strahau 
•once compfeiined to me, he was in a great measure 
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absorbed from tlic society of his old friends ” And 
Boswell further complains of baling in London, separated 
from Jounsoi^ for a week, when they were so near; 
however, Boswell joined Jiim at Streatham in a day or 
two.* 

Dr. Johnson was first invited to Thrale’s tabic Ao 
meet aMr. Woodliouse, a shoemakeV, ^hose vei;ses were 
then much tallied of. The great man eajn^ and was so 
well satisfied with his reception both by Tmrale and his 
lady, and they were so imieli pleased^with him, that his 
invitations to their hospitable board were more and more 
frequent, till at last Johnson became one of the family, 
and apartments were appropriated to him both in their 
house in Southwark, and in their vBla at Streatham. 
It was here that tlie dor^tor <old the rtory of Parson 
Ford’s ghost, as lie Avas looking at Hogarth’s Modem 
Midnight Conversation,” among the numerous prints 
pasted on the walls of Thrale’s dining-room. Boswell 
tells us that nothing could be more fortunate for John- 
son than this*connection. He had at Mr/Thralc’s all 
the comforts and (^ven luxuries of life. , His melancholy 
was diverted, and hjl irregular habits wm'e lessened by 
association wdtli an agreeable, and* well-ordered family.' 
lie was treated wdtli the utmost respect and even affec- 
tion. In a secluded part of the pa^ k, upon a knoll, w^as 
a rustic summer-house, the fav ourite Tetreat of Johnson ; 
and here he made those pioifs resolutions, wdiich are 
headed in one of his memonmdiim-books as follow^s : 
‘^August 9, 3 P. M., mtat. 72, in thd summer-house at 
Streatham.” This peaceful hermitage has been cU- 
graved. 
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This parish and maftor, three miles south-west of 
London, on the Surrey bank of the Thames, apper- 
tained, from a yory early ])eriod, to the Abbey of St. 
Peter at W ^stminster, and ax’o conjectured by Lysons to 
have been tft^refrom named, in the Conqueror’s Survey, 
Patricsey, wliich in tlie Saxon is Peter’s water, or river ; 
since written Pattriclisey, Battersey, and Battersea. 
The manor j)assed to tlie Crown at the dissolution of 
religious houses : in 1G27 It Avas granted to the St. erohn 
family, in wliose possession it remained till 17G3. Here, 
in a sj)acious mansion at th“. east end of the church, 
Avas born, in 1G78, the«celer)rated Lord Bolingbrcjve; 
and his house became the resort of Pope, Swift, Ar- 
buthnot, Thomson, Mallet, and other contemporary 
geniuses of England. Lord Maredimont Avas living 
Avith Lord Bolingbroke, at Battersea, when he dis- 
covered that Mr. Allen, of Bath, „had printed 500 
copies of the ^Efssay on a Patriot J^ing from the copy 
which Bolingbroke- iiad presented to Poj)e — six copies 
only Avere printed.*’ Thereupon Lord Marchmont sent 
Mr. Gravenkop for the whole cargo, who carried them 
out in a wagon, an J the books Avere burnt on the lawn 
in the presence of Lord Bolingbroke. His Lordship 
died at Battersea in 1752. He sunk under the dread- 
ful malady benea*th which he had long lingered — 
a cancer in the face — Avhich he bore AAuth exemplary 
fortitude ; “ a fortitude,” says Lord Brougham, “ drawn 
from the natural resources of his mind, and, unhappily, 
not aided by the consolation of any religion ; for having 
early cast off the belief in revelation, he had substituted 
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in its stead a dark and gloomy naturalism, which even 
rejected those glimmerings of hope as to futurity not 
untasted by the wiser of^ the heathens.” 

Bolingbrokc, Avith his second wife, niece of Madame 
de Mainteiion, lie in tlie faiiiily vault in St. Maiy’s 
Church, where is an elegant inonumeiit by Itoubiliao, 
with medallions of the great lorcj and his lady; the 
epitaphs on both were Avritten l)y Bolingbrtflve : that 
upon himself is still extant, in his oAAm lig^mlAvriting, in 
the British Museum : ^^Ilere lies Henry St. John ; in the 
reign of (iuecu Anne, Secretary of State, and Viscount 
BoliiigbrcjJv^ ; in the days of King George 1. and King 
George II., something more and bettor.” Against thef 
south wall of the church is a monun^ent to Sir Edward 
Wynter, avIio died 1035-0; it has a bas-relief represent- 
ing the feats thus commej[norated in the inscription: 

“ Alone, unarm’d, a tiger he ojipress’d, * 

And crush’d to death the luoiistcr of a beast ; 

Twice tweiity mounted Moors he overtlircw 
Singly on foot ; some wounded, some he slew, 

Dispers d the rest. What more could Sisson do ?” 

At the top is a Tanre bust of Sir EcKvard, in a floAying^ 
peruke and lace slAl. In the church are some curious 
portraits on glass of IIenry*Vn.,'liis grandmother the 
Lady Margaret Bcauchamj), and Queen Elizabeth. Here 
also is a tableife to the memory of Thomas Astle, F.S.A., 
keeper of the rcL,ords«in the Tower ; and in the church- 
yard are buried Arthur Cofliiis, editor of the Peerage 
which bears his name ; and William Oiu*tis, the botanist, 
author of the Flora Londinensis, 

The greater part of Bolingbroke House was taken 
doAAUi in 1778. In the Aring ofithe mansion left stand- 
ing, a parlour of brown polislied oak, with a grate and 
ornaments of the age of George I., was long .pointed out 
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as the apartment in which Pope composed his Essay 
mi Man. The mansion was veiy extensive — forty rooms 
on a floor. By some, the cedar or round room is said 
to have been Pope’s room. The walls may still be seen, 
but they support a new ^roof, and can only be distin- 
guished from the rest of the building by their circular 
form. (liFotes and Queries^ 2d series, ix.) 

Some sixty years after Bolingbroke’s death. Sir 
Eichard Ph\J|i)is, in 1813, met with an ancient in- 
habitant of Battersea, a Mrs. Gilliard, a pleasant and 
intelligent woman, Vho well remembered Lord Boling- 
broke ; that he used to ride out every day in Ivs chariot, 
^and had a black patch on his check, with a large wart 
over his eycbrow.^^ She was then a girl, but she was 
taught to look upon him wjth veneration as a great man. 
As, however, he spent little I a. the jdace, and gave little 
awaj^, he wj.s not mucl\ regarded by the people of Bat- 
tersea. Sir Eichard mentioned to her the names of 
several of Lord Bolingbroke’s contemj)orarics ; but she 
recollected none, excej)t that of Mallet, wiiom she said 
she had often seen walking about in the village whileTie 
, was visiting at Bblingbroke House., /A Momimjs Walk 
from London to KeiVj g. 54.) ^ 

On part of the site of Bolingbrokc House was erected 
a horizontal by Captain lIoo])er, who also built a 
similar one at Margj^te. It consisted of a Circular wheel, 
with large boards or vaijes fixed parallel to its axis, 
and arranged at equal distances from each other. Upon 
these vanes the wind could act, so as to blow the wheel 
round; but if it wwe to act upon the vanes at both 
sides of the wheel at once, it could not, of course, turn 
it round; hence one side of the wheel must be sheltered, 
wjiile the other was submitted to the full action of 
the wind. For this purpose it was enclosed in a large 
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cylindrical framework, with doors or shutters onfall 
sides, to open and admit the jrind, or to shut and stop 
it. If all the shutters on one side were open, whilst 
all those on*the opposite side were closed, the wind, 
acting with undiminished force on the vanes at one 
side, whilst the opposite vanes are under shel ' ;r, turned 
the mill round; but whenever tli^j wind changed, the 
disposition of the blinds must be altlcred, to jfdmit the 
wind to strike upon the vanes qf the ^Vhg.y in the di- 
rection of a tangent to the circle in wdiich they moved. 
(Dr. Paris's Philosaphy in Sport.) I'his mill resembled 
a gigantic packing-case ; which gave rise to an odd story, 
that when the Emperor of Russia was in England, htf 
took a fancy to Battersea Church, ^nd detennined to 
carry it off to Russia., and liad this large packing-case 
made for it; but as tliej in habitants refused to let the 
church be cfuried a^vay, the cas^e remained ♦on the spot 
where it was deposited. The upper part of the mill 
was taken dowai ;«the lower part is still used for grind- 
ing corn. Tlie situation of the old estat® is indicated 
by* the names oH Bolingbroke-gardens and Bolingbroker 
terraa?. ^ ^ 

York House, fne mansion o^ Booth, Archbishop 
York, who died in 1480, and bequiiathed it to his suc- 
cessors in the see, was mostly talcen doAvn some sixty 
years ago. ^'Vrchbisliop Holgate jras one of the few 
prelates who resided*here ; ^e was imprisoned and de- 
prived by Queen Mfiry for being a married man, and 
lost much property by illegal seizure. 

In Strype’s Life of Cranmery p. 308, it is listed 
that the officers who were employed to a])prehend the 
Archbishop rifled his hoTise at Battersea, and took away 
from thence 300Z. of gold coin, 1600 qunces of plate, a 
mitre of fine gold set with very fine diamonds, sapphires. 
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and balists, other good stones and pearls; some very valu- 
able rings ; the Archbishgp’s seal and signet. 

Battersea was long famous for growing in its rich 
alluvial soil the finest asparagus, of such extraordinary 
size that 110 heads, in a state fit for the kitchen. Have 
been known to weigh more than 32 lbs. The garden- 
ground fe, however, ij.ow much reduced, and Battersea- 
fields have been cohverted into a public park. 

r Tlie old ^oOden bridge at Battersea was built 1771-2, 
at the expense^of fifteen projndctors, each of whom sub- 
scribed 1 50()Z. ; its yeaidy income is some 5000Z. 


DEATH OF WILLLUl^DE LA POLE. 

« 

From the detailed c9iitemporary account in the Pas- 
t07i Letters^ it a])j)ears that William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, being with two ships off Dover, in Aj)ril 1450, 
was taken julsoncr by the master of a large* shij), called 
Nicholas of the Tower, sent in search of him. 

, asked the nam^ df the ship ; and <,wficn he knew it, 
lip remembered Stacy ]iad said, if he' might escape the 
danger of the Toweiv he should be safe ; and then his 
heart failed him, for he thought iie was deceived. He 
was then removed i^to a boat, where his "^nead was cut 
off with six strokes of a ^sty sWord. Ilis body was 
afterwiirds laid on the sands of Dover, with his head on 
a pole near it. 

A similar account of the death of the Duke of Suf- 
folk, though without any mention of the prophecy, is 
given in William of Worcester, '’Stow, Fabyaii, Grafton, 
Hall, Holin shed— all agree in stating the name of the 
ship to have' been the Nicholas of the Tower. Stow says 
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that it belonged to the Duke of Exeter, constable of the 
Tower of London, wlii^ probably explains the origin of 
the name. ^ 

^In tliis stoiy the oquivocation is made to depend 
upon the word Toxmr: The saying of Stacy evidently 
referred to the danger wliich the Duke had incurred of 
being sent as a prisoner to the T(fvver of London. The 
version of this prophecy followed by Shal^speare, a cen- 
tury and a half afterwards, is (piite diFirent. In the 
Second Part oV Henry VL (act i. sc.^4), the spirit raised 
by the exorcists makes the following reply, when ques- 
tioned respecting the death of the Duke of Suftblk : 

“ Boling, Tell me what fates await the Duke of Suffolk. 

Spirit, By water shall he die, and taki his end.’’ 

*> 

In act iv. sc. 1 the Di<!ve of Suffolk is represented as 
a prisoner, having been taken at sea by* pirates, and 
as being given by the cajdain to one Walter Whitmore, 
who immediately dechu’es thfit he will put Suffolk to 
death. Th® following dialogue thereupon ensues : 

“ Cap, Bp uot^o rash; take ransom ; let him live, 

A^y/. Look oil ii^ George, I am a gentleman ; 

Rate me at what tfiou wilt, thou shalt be paid. 

117/ /Y. And so am I my name is Walter W^hitmore, 

How now? Why start ,st thou? What, doth death affright. 

Su/, Thy name affrights me, in v hose sound is death. 

A cunning fSian did cal ^ulate my birth^ 

And told me that by water I should die : 

Yet let not this make thee be bR>ody -minded ; 

Thy name is Gualtier, being rightly sounded. 

Whit. Gualtier or Walter, which itds, I care not; 

Ne’er yet did base dishonour blur our name, 

But with our sword we wiped away the blot.” 

Suffolk is shortly aftefwards* led away by Whitmore, 
who cuts off his head, and returns ♦with the lifeless 
body. 
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The same version of the prophecy is also alluded to 
in Drayton’s Epistle of Qneen Margaret to the Duke of 
Suffolk : ' ^ 

“ I pray thee, Pool, have care hovr thou dost pass : 

Never the sea yet half so dangerous was. 

And one foretold by water thou shouldst die. 

Ah^ foul befall tliat foul tongue’s prophecy I” 

The flVictnatinsf character of this story is shown in 
the ' wide discr^^lfancy between its two versions. The 
origin of Sliak.s|X'are’s version is obscure . — Notes and 
Queries^ 2d ser. No. *17 6. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 

«. 

In the year 1804 Mr. .B. ll. Woodward, Librarian 
to the Queen, at Windsor, addressed to the Editor of 
the Times the following very interesting letter, headed, 
Prince Charles Edward’s visit to London in 1750, and 
his profession cf Protestantism 

Among the treasures of the Royal Library are 
two collections^ known respectively as the CuvuYerland 
Papers and the Stuart Papers, Tlie first consists of let- 
ters, &c. collected by William Ileir^i'y, Duke of Cumber- 
land, the victor at Culloden, and hncle of George III., 
and relates to the aftAU’s of EnglaiM and Europe during 
the whole of his official li&\ Thd* other consists of a 
series of letters, documents, &c., many thousand in num- 
ber, collec’ted by the exiled Stuarts, containing impor- 
tant materials for the history of England during the last 
centurj^, and particularly for the period between 1716 
and 1770, when the last hopes Si the restoration of the 
dispossessed house* were abandoned. They were acquired 
by George IV. when Prince Regent, in part by pur- 
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chase, and in part by the gift of Cardinal Gonjalvi ; • 
and the Prince set sj higlu a value on them that he 
intrusted the examination of tliern to a commission, 
which was not dissolv^'tl till 1829. One document of 
great length was ju’inted by his Eoyal Highness’s his- 
toriographer, Stanier Clarke, and a few the letters 
in collections published at that tkne. The papers wl3re 
deposited in the Koyal Library at ifs formation by Wil- 
liam IV. Lord Staidiope (then Lord Mtd.ion) had access 
to them by permission of the King, and employed them 
in writing his valuable History of England from 1713 
to 178ik; and some of the letters of Bishop At terbury 
were ])ublished by my ])rcdecessor, Mr. J. H. GlovG’i*. 
As soon as I had ascertained the mature and interest of 
these collections, 1 submittcid to fho Prince Consort a 
plan for rendering tlieni available to students of English 
histoiy, which his Eoyal Highness acce))ted. In con- 
formity Avith this plan, the Avhole of these 2 )apers have 
been aiTanged iff chronological order; anil a calendar is 
being madfi, the Prince desiring that, if possible, this 
calendar should^ be printed for general use; and that as 
sooir /Ife the pape^ were in a condition to bo consulted 
by those Avho required more specific information l},»an 
the calendar could j iat, tfjcy sluxdd, under the needful 
restrictions, be made iccessible to them. 

In tlie course of this AA"ork maijr)" documents of great 
interest have fallen •under ^jiy notice, and among them 
some relating to the secret visit made by Prince Charles 
EdAvard fth(» young Pretender) to London in the year 
1750, and to his profession of Protestantism. Two of 
these Avere knoA\m to the'Cemmissioners ; and the Avhole 
of them having been sifl)mitteTl by me to the notice of 
the Queen, her Majesty has been j)leij,sed to conmiand 
me to make them publicly known, considerhig them too 
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■ valu£j]ble a contribution to tlie exact knowledge of our 
liistoiy at that time to w^ait uiitH the Calendar should 
bo published. The facts themselves have long been 
known or strongly suspected ; but Lord Stanhope, at- 
tributing too great value tp a vague statement by tJie 
Prince in 1783, has been misled regarding the length of 
his visit ; Vind assigns ^he profession of Protestantism to 
1752, on the ground of a medal struck in that year, 
J f^sse, ill his Lives of the Pretenders^ is also at fault re- 
specting them. 

The first of thes’S papers is a copy of a ^Manifesto,’ 
dated 1745, and addri^ssed by the Prince to ^Scotland. 
It is appended to a ‘ Connnissioii’ from his father, dated 
in 1743. At the end of it we find some ^remarks,’ one 
of which is this : 

* 81y. To mention my religon (which is) of the Church of Eng- 
land as by law e»tablished, as i have declaircd myself when in Lon- 
don the year 1750.’ • 

The next three are memoranda for letters or reports, 
in the Prince’s handwriting : the first two written 
torn scraps of paper, the third on a thin card. 

J,Parted ye 2d Sept. Arrived to ye Cth, parted from 

thence ye I2th Sept. ye Hth, ,nd at l^lorukni] ye IGth. 

Farted from li[(m(lon^YQ 22d, and arrived ^ t ye 24th. From 

V[aru] parted ye 28fch, an-ived here ye Si^th Sept. Iff she dos not 
come, and yr M. agreed o]j\to send bac for ^ r Letter and Procuration ; 
ye House here of P. C. and her being eiti er a tretor or a hour, to 
chuse which, not to send to P. even after her coming, unless in abso- 
lute necessity, or her re(iuiring it then at her dor.’ 

Verito. ‘ The letter to Godie retarded a post, ye Lady being arrived 
dr her retard to be Little if she is true stille.’ 

*Te 5th Sept., O. S., 1750, arrived : ye 11th, parted to D[p^ver'] ; 
ye 12th, in ye morning, parted, and arrived at B[oi/l 0 ///ie] ; and ye 
13th at P[arwf]. E.S., yo 16th Sept., ye 22d, 23d, and 24th. 

^Either ill counsil/»d or She has made a Confidence. Mr. Lorain’s 
being here ye 12th Sept. Mr. Duran his discorces to amuse not 
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having to do with anybody but ye Lady, and Mr. Lisle’s not mar- ^ 
rieeng, or appearing ; to go ye same day with ye King, spekin# to W. 
ye last day. • • 

‘ Md. H. here this six weeks.’ 

Vej^so, ‘ Tlfe V^ignion for W., and letters K and L, the money and 
al^remn, (In jienGil^ * The money*for Dormer,’) 

‘ Je no puis pas envoie pour ne'pas doner du subson et si jenvoi 
pas je done encore.’ 

The last sentence, notwithstanfling its tad French, 
is clearly indicative of the Prince’s grQwing hopelessness 
in his own cause. * , . 

‘ Lujl. Novemr. ye 2r)th. Mrs. Tomsorf* Ye P.M. is the best time 
for me to go. Rue Veracuil, visavi La Rue Ste. Marie faug. St. 

Gerrain,*Ju. Waters ye Ordonances ; ye Lady ; my being 

a Republican ; Sr. J. Orems being sent ; Sr. J. Stuffl'd ; 

ye Envoy of at Lu. ; Charles ^mit; Mr. Heborn [Hep- 

hirn^ ; my resons of Declaring myself a Protestant at ye age of 30ty. 
my being at London ye yr. JOty. tC.of uniform for to go 

k.Lu, ye 50 Louidors for Ca : Kely Wm, Murray,’ &c. 

* 

On the verso of the caret arc some memoranda of 
money-mattersj^and the date ^ ye 21st ^Ijfirch 17r54.’ 

Tlie l<ittcr now to he given contains neither date 
nor signature; but I think the name of the writer 
(6.: Wutly a ^Scotchman) will bo» ascertained from a 
comparison of tlTc wTiting, and with other papers of tlie 
same period. The date is approximately detfipgfltBable 
as 17(59 or 1770, fi mi the references to the death of 
the Clievalier do St George (the ^Id l^rctender) and to 
the fliglit of MissgWalkinshaw with tlieir child. The 
proposal to repudiate the National Debt is very curious 
and amusing : 

‘ It was most certainly a very great affront and Injury done to 
the Prince to carry from him his Daughter, that behoved to be a fine 
amusement to Him in his solitary way of liveing, while still exi)ecting 
better Times. 

‘ When He Discovers Him that acted or had a share in the 
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^ Crime) He or they should be punised, tho’ with much goodness, to 
imitate our great Creator. In the meantime it should not be resented 
to His o^m Disadvantage, or that^of his most sincere Weal Wishers, 
but a proper time waited when it can be done more effectualy. If 
his Majesty had any share in it, Itican be imputld to nothing 
else than a wrong principle in his Religion, and ought therefore to be 
heartyly forgiven, and a good Understanding fully reestablisli’d. It 
must be a great Loss to llis Royal Highness and all time subjects to 
hav 5 the intercourse betwixti Him and them iutirely cutt oil: by his 
Resolution of <so strict a Retirement which they most earnestly wish 
and beg He would change to their Vast Comfort ; And it is the 
greatest Glory of a nian to forgive ane Injur>^ I bear’d more thap 
three years ago, That the Trince (upon the King’s Death) was re- 
solved to goe to Rome, of AVhich I took no notice, haveing bear’d long 
before, That he said That lie would never return to Rome. It is 
most earnestly Wished That He would he so good as Change his in- 
tention of goeing there, if He ever had it. It may happen That his 
Affairs in Rritain might l^e at the (hisis in his favours at the time he 
was there, wliich could not fail! to make a very had turn, even with 
his friends upon hearing it. Rut lion Y^>uld his Enemies Triumph 
and be Overjoyed. Yea, his bestAWishers might justly bclive, Thah 
he was not fully j^stettled in his p^dnciples of religion, which being the 
same with their Own, gave them the best grounds to believe. That 
they would get Ilhn safely settled on the Throng of his Fathers, as 
there was no other possible objection against Him Rut upon his 
being there, they might suspect; That He was resolved at the hottori^ 
to contiuue in his Fathers Rrhieiples of Religion. Besides if He 
shoidd go there and rctaihhis ]>rcsent Opinion J^le 'might be CA-posed 
to great Hazards amidst a People so bigotted t6 a different way of 
thinkk-- and Its not to be Doubted but th^y would contrive some- 
thing against nim, at least lo Disappoint lllni of the Desine he had 
for goeing, and whatever View He has, 11 isj .lot to ho compared with 
the gaining the Crowns of .Scotland, Englaii 4 and Irelafud ; But not 
to pry into what the Desino of his Journe3j^ may be He is sure to 
Obtain it more easiely when he is possessed of these C^rowns. 

[turn over*! 

‘ The Present State of B^jitain is in a very Unsettled way. Their 
Vast Load of J>ebt must Ruin them, And they have no other way to 
get Clear of it but by settleiiig the Royal Family on the Throne, 
When One Act of Parliament will Discharge It, As haveing been con- 
tracted to Exclude and keep theih from fheir Just Right, and Those 
who suffer will have themselves only to blame, tho’ These who shall 
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be reduced to great Indigence by this Act, can from time to time be 
provided so as to live, they and their FamilyS in a Comfortable Way. 
Every Reasonable Man woul^ aproia; of this Conduct, as the most 
effectual Beacon against new Usurpation ; But If the Debts should 
be annulled dufeing the l^resejit Usurpation, It would bring ane In- 
delible Ignominy upon the whole Nation. 

* I most sincerely wish his Royal* Highness would frequently cor- 
respond with his Friends in Britain ; And if He woula allow mo to 
his Trescence I would Begg on my Knees ^Ihat He would" never g$G 
to Koine on any Account Wliatevcr. § , 

^This is from a faithfull Subject whojdoes not want five 
months of being seventy two years of age Compleat.* 

I append the following fragmen4Sj wliicli are of the 
class wliicli Lord Stanhope has printed, as 
Last Stuart, If tliey do not illustrate the poetical gening 
of the Prince, they show, I think, that he was negatively 
sincere in his jirofessioii of Protestantism. They occur 
among tin', numerous scraps *of ])aper on wliich he was 
a6customed to scribble memoranda of cverj^ conceivable 
kind: 

* Bapish, Irish, such is fools. 

Such as them Cant be my Tools.’ * 

* T heffj all prists, and tlie regions they reii^ in, 

• from tlu^ pope at ItOiiie to the papists of #5ritaiii.’ 

And to this he li^s added a coii})let from Rochcster\s« 
well-known ])oem, whfj’h similarly jllustrates his beiiig, a 
^Republican:’ • 

‘ I hoVj all Kyjgs and the<^f hrons the sit on^ 

From *1\Q H[ect(T] of Fiance to the Culii* [Cully] of B[ritam].* 

^ Vice versa at present,’ *he adds, wliich seems to 
show that he apjireciated the difference between the 
wretclied Ijouis XV. and oiu’ valorous (Tcorgo II., who 
certainly wci'c rice versa ty Louis XIV. and Charles II. . 
in Rochester’s time. • , 

lIo])ing that the historical interest of these jiapers 
may excuse the length of my commuificati^n, and mth 
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ma^ thanks for your courteous reception of it, I am, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

*B. B. Woodward, 

Liberian to the Qilaen at Windsor. 
“Windsor Castle, Dec 24.” , * » 


' THE OLD courts IN DOCTORS’-COMMONS. 

% I 

^One of the ^ most mysterious places in London to 
strangers is thy-t called ^^Doctors’-Oommoiis.” Many 
persons uiiderstand*thc term generally as applied to the 
great depository of wills, and others j)erhaps kn^w that it 
\SLS something to do with matrimony ; but few^are aware 
how many courts of law until lately held their sittings 
in this old locality. It is true that novelists have been 
accustomed to take their heroes find heroines to Doctors’- 
Commons ; ]^ut the actuaf situation of the place is com- 
paratively little known. Thoiusands who Jire familiar 
with the arcjiway in the south-westiyn corner of St. 
Paul’s-churchyard are little aware of the full extent of 
^Hhe Commons,” their interest in the jdace gcneraJly 
halting at the most attractive portion—thifWili- Since, 
where many thousand searches are inLtle during a single 
ye*S5'; '’‘iThc office is situated •in Grf at Knightrider-street, 
named, as Stow supposed, of k: Rghts well armed and 
mounted at the Tow^r Royal, ridii^V from th^^nce through 
that street west to Creed-lane, an^ so out at Ludgate 
towards Smithfield,” there ^Ho tom'ney, joust, or other- 
wise.” We leave the Will Office, and advancing up the 
street, soon reach the site of the buildings which were 
taken down in 1867 — ^Doctorsl-Commons or the College 
of Advocates, more properly called the College of Doc- 
tors of Law, being a common house,” and the residence 
of'^the doctors of ‘the civil law practising in London, who 
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lived tliere (for diet and lodging) in a collegiate manner, , 
and commonutg \ and the doctors' still dine to- 

gether on every court-thiy. * 

The forijiei* house in Great Knightrider-street was 
provided for tlie civilians and canonists, about the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, by Dr. Henry Harvey, Dean of the 
Arches, before which time they were lodged at^.a tavern 
in Paten lostcr-row. Sir George* I^ic, Master of tie 
Revels, states that the late most reno’^ned and pomp- 
ous prelate. Dr. Thomas Wolsey,T3ardiivil of York,” had 
designed to build a fair college of stone for them in 
London, of which Sir Robeii: Cotton had see'll ^^thc plot 
and inocTcl in papers.” The house in Great KnighJ;- 
rider-street was destro}'cd in the Great Fire, when the 
civilians and eiinonists jvmoved to Exeter House in the 
Strand, until the riibuilding df the college, at the charge 
c£ the jirofession, in 1(172. •Hatton, in 1708, describes 
the Iniildings as spacious and commodious, with am- 
buhitoi’ies.” These were of red brick, of the style that 
prevailed shortly* after the Great Fire. The property 
pcjjSsessed a frontage to Great Knightridyr-street of 186 
fee^, and to P^nefs-lnll of about (i2 feet, in each of 
w'hich 'svei'e enti aiif^es, also with a foot-access to Thames- 
street; the total arer incli 4 ding* 1 iie garden, bein<j»Z‘*or^ 
than tliree-CjUarters of an acre. Tiie interior” consisted 
of two (]via^lraiigk's, iiiofly occujiied by the doctors, a 
hall for the herring .a causes, dining-room, and library 
over. The houses occupiedf by the doctors w^tc seven- 
teen in number, and contained upwards of 140 rooms. 
The dwellings appear to have pflivided for comfort as 
W’Cli as stiid}^, and weix' mostly supplied with iarder, 
pantry, and coal, w ine, jand beer cellars ; although one 
dwelling consisted only of a room on tlie first-floor, and 
an office on the ground-floor. Each otiter door bore the 
VOL. II. * P 
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name of the tenant, the doctor — these names mostly 
famBiar to the public in connection with the reports of 
trials in Doctors’-CommonH. 

Here was, 1. the Court of Arches, named from having 
been held in Bow Church, Cheapside, which was arched, 
and the supreme ecclesiastical court of the province of 
Canterbury, The court of Arches was occasionally held 
at Bow Church down to the year 1825, if not later, in 
the part, now the vestr}^ It has jurisdiction over thir- 
teen parishes, or peculiitrs, which form a deanery exempt 
from the Bishop of London, mid attached to the Ai'ch- 
tishop of Canterbury ; hence the judge is named the 
Dean of the Arches. His salary is but 20/. ‘per an- 
num, but the appointment is always combined with 
the judg('sliip of th6 Prerogative Court. The business 
included, in Chaucer’s tiiiie, and down ncaily to the 
present, cases 

Of defamation and avouterie, 

Of church reves and of tcstjiinents, 

Of contracts and lack of sacraments, 

Of, usury and simony also ; 

besides those of sacrilege, blavspheiny. apostai^f*’':m 
Christianity, aiid^pai’tial or entii'e divorces ; also brawl- 
Oiig-'^nd smiting in churches or estries ; but the ma- 
jority or cases were Siuitrimonial. AU these are now 

transfiu’rcd to the Divorce Court.* and the wills to the 

1 

Court of Probate, where wills may be proved, and let- 
ters of administration obtai;.cd by personal application, 
without the aid of a proctor or solicitor. 

The Divorce CouH, established by the 20th and 
21st Victoria, cap. 85, whether sitting in the City or 
Westminster, is now the only court of original jurisdic- 
tion for the trial of causes matrimonial, and for breaking 
the^ marriage-tie. ‘ There may be from this Court an 
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appeal to the House of Lords in decrees of absolute 
divorce ; otherwise the House jof Lords onTy hears ques- 
tions of divorce as one of the members of the Legis- 
lature, by wiiicli a special Act of Parliament must be 
paired to effect a divorce. * 

Next was, 2. the Prerogative Court, in w^nch will& 
(until tlic establishment of the Cqurt of ProbR^e) woi;p 
proved, and all administrations granted witliiik the pre- 
rogative of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

3. Tlie Court of Faculties and l)ispen#.ations, ^Svhere- 
says Strype, a privilege or spedal power is granted 

to a person by favour and indulgence to do tliat which 
by law otherwise he could not — as, to eat flesh upoi) 
days prohibited ; to marry without banns first asked in 
the church three sevcu’al Sundays or holydays ; the son 
to succeed his father in Jiis benefice ; for one to have 
two or more benefices incompatible ; fer ncjn-rcsidence, 
and in other such-like cases.” 

4. The Consi.^oiy Court of the Bishop of London, 
which only tdifters from the other Consistory Courts 
thrf)ughout the country in its importanccf as including 
the metropolis in Its sphere of operations. 

5. The High C^urt of Admiralty, consisting of the 
Instance Court and tiic Prize tlftiirt. ThQ*,l 7 ?':tance 
Com’t has a criminal and civil jurisdiction. To the 
former beloiig piracy M’d other indictable offences on 
the high seas, whicdi ifre now tried at the Old Bailey ; 
to the latter, suits arising from ships running foul of 
each other, disputes about seamen’s wages, bottomry, 
and salvage. The Prize Comi; applies to naval captures, 
or proceeds of captured slave-vessels. A silver oar is 
carried before the Judg« as an emblem of his office. 
The business is very onerous, as in embargoes, and the 
provisional detention of vessels, when mcautious deci- 
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sio^s miglit involve the country in war ; the right of 
search is another weighty question. Lord Stowell, the 
Judge^ ill one year, pronounced 2,206 decrees. The 
practitioners in tliis Court arc advocates, doctors of civil 
law, or counsel, and proctors or solicitors. The Jiidge 
and advocates wear in Court, if of Oxford, scarlet robes 
and houds, lined wl^li taffeta ; if of Cambridge, wliitc 
minever, and rouiid black-velvet caps. The proctors 
W3ar black robes and hoods lined with fur. The college 
has a good libr*iry in civil law and history, becpieathed 
by an ancestor of Sir John Gibson, Judge of the Pre- 
rogative (Jourt : and every Bishop, at his consecration, 
makes a present of books. 

Defoe, in his Jouruey through England^ 1722, has 
this sarcastic saying uj)on the stringent jiowers of the 
Admiralty Court — tliat England was a fine country ; 
but a man called Doctors’ -Commons was the devil, for 
there was no getting out of his clutches, let one’s 
cause be never so good, without paying a great deal 
of money.” 

Tlie college hall, wherein the several courts held 
their sittings, iliough without architectural |)!?eteiision, 
was a handsome apartment, the wabs wainscoted to half 
their h-rght, above^ which were the richly emblazoned 
coats-of-arms of all the doctors for a century or two 
past ; and a triple- iirchcd screen, and the leased galleries 
for the opposing advocates, with their costume of scarlet 
and ermine, and tlie jiroctors in their ermine and black, 
invested the Court ^ itli a judicial aspect. 

The college property — ^tlie freehold portion, subject 
to a yearly rent-charge of 105/., and to an annual pay- 
ment of 5s. id., both payable io the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s — was put up for sale by auction, in one lot, 
on November 28, 1862. It has now been demolished. 
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and the materials have, been sold, the site being reqi^red 
in forming the new street froja Earl-street, Blackfnars, 
to the Mansion House ; the roadway to pass directly 
through the ftoUcge-gardaii, where we scarcely remember 
to have seen a handful of vegetation. Meanwhile the 
Courts wliich have been thus swept away w’M be pro- 
vided for ill the plan for concentny;lng tlie Lavr Courjs 
upon the “ Carey-street site .” — Illustrated London News, 


RESTORATION OF THE GUILDIULL OF LONDON. 

During the progress of tliis costJy work two majui- 
alty festivals were held \^eneath the new roof, the main 
feature of the restoration, and that which 1yd to several 
minor works and the entire rcdecoration of the ancient 
edifice. This is,^iltogcther, a labour of .such cost and 
magnificence^, as to render it worthy of special com- 
mfi noration. The history of the Guildkall is familiar 
to evcrilove'r of old London: it is second only in inte- 
rest and importa/fee to the history of tlui Tower, and 
the sinking character of its* events renders it of naiional 
as well as civic claim. 

The Giildhall, ot 1 all for the meeting of the Guilds, 
says Mr. Horace Jgnes, tlie City architect, is of very 
early date. The first entr/ he has been able to find is 
in the year 1212, 14th of John. It is in a roll of the 
Hustings Court, wliich was held here, and must have 
been a \ cry large building, from the number of persdSs^ 
stated to have been present, This,” says Mr. Jones, 
was undoubtedly the original Guildhall spoken of by 
Fabyan, Grafton, and Stow : the olcf Berry Court,* or 
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‘ IIal> continued. The Courts of the Maior and Aider- 
men were continually hplden ^there. They had an 
entrance in Aldermanbury. This we will call the first 
Guildhall.” \ 

The second GuildhaU/according to the Corporation 
records, was built in 1326, 20th Edward 11. Part of 
the ciyfit of this buihling still exists, though much de- 
faced by fire ; it e::itends to half the present hall, and 
adjoins the present cryj)t, being divided by a stout brick 
wall. We might reasonably infer from this evidence 
that the second builtling was a part, or occupied a j)art, 
of tlie j)rcseiit site. In Aggas’s Map, 1560, there is a 
nspreseiitatioii of the old entry from Aldermanbury. 
The present front, ralthough being erected, was covered 
from sight by the building, and there was no entry for 
carriages, or even an opening into Gresham-street, as 
now. <- 

.We next come to the present, or third Guildhall, 
begun to be builded new,” says Firbyan, in the year 
1411, the 12th of Henry IV., ‘‘ by Tliomas Knoles, then 
Maior, and bj^ his brethren the Aldermen; and the 
same was made ftf h little cottage aiic] a'laige aiTd great 
house, as it now standeth.” The cost was defrayed by 
benevoic^^4:tS, fees, fines, and amercements, and from 
various sources. Among the individual contributions 
was the making and glazing of ^Hwo lowers^’’ for which 
Sir W. llarryot. Mayor, gave 40Z. <^The hall was twenty 
years in building ; the kitchen was erected by procure- 
ment” from the Companies,of Sir John Shaw, goldsmith, 
Mayor, knighted on Bosworth Field ; and the kitchen 
was then first used for dressing Sir John’s mayoralty 
banquet in 1501; and h* wai4 the first that kept his 
feast there.” 

In the Great Fire the open oak roof was entirely de- 
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stroyecl, and the principal front much injured. That 
night (Tuesday, Sept. 16(i6) the sight of Guildhall 
was a fearfull S])ectaclc, which stood the whole body of 
it together iri view for ^c^-eral hours togetlier, after the 
fire had taken it, witliout flames (1 suppose because the 
timber was of such solid oakii), in a bi‘ight shining coale, 
as if it had been a pallace of golil a great building ©f 
burnished brasso.” It was an ojien fimber rof>f, spring- 
ing from the capitals of the clustered ‘columns, wlifch 
subse(piently bore giiideron shields with* the arms of the 
twelve great Com])anies. An additfonal story was then 
raised to .the lofty pitcli of the original roof, the ceiling 
covering this being flat and square -paneled. Eight 
circular-headed windows on eacli^ side were added. 
Thc^se reparations have beeu. attributed to Sir Christo- 
pher Wren ; this is doubted by ]\Ir. Horace Jon(‘s. We 
perceive that E lines acknowledges the modern roof 
and ceiling of Guildhall” to be Wren’s, but ‘4milt over 
it in haste and foi* immediate use, and evidently a tem- 
porary co\'efing.” (See JfWn and Ida TimeSy j). 266.) 
Tlie present mongrel front Avas erected by George 
Dance, flie City aijfhiteet, in 1781b * , 

The <;hief ajijiroach to the hy,ll was by a two-storie<i 
porch, far in advance of the iiuwn buildtj^/g. 4t w^as 
much altered in the n igii of Eli :abeth or James I. It 
had, on eath side o: the entrance^ two ornamented 
niches, and two othe» figureg in niches, with figures in 
the upper story. These figures were taken down by 
Dance in 1789, and they lay in a cellar until Ald(*rman 
Boydell induced the Corporation, in 1794, to p'U’rnit^. 
them to pass into the hands of Thomas Banks, the 
eminent sculptor, who li^ld theftn in great estimation as 
works of art; and after his death, in ^1809, they w< 5 re 
purchased by Mr. Bankes, These figures* have been 
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placed in the screen at the east end of the hall. The 
crypt beneath is tlie finefit and most extensive now re- 
maining in London. Its height is 13 feet from the 
ground to the crown of the arches. In 18bl the stone- 
work was rubbed down and cleaned, and the clustered 
shafts and capitals were repaired ; and, on the visit of 
lk3r present Majesty„to Guildhall, July 9, a bainjuet 
was served to the Queen and suite in this cr^^it, which 
wjks characteristically decorated for the occasion. This 
cr}^t is the on'iy intact portion of the ancient edifice. 
In the chambers and offices all sorts of st 3 des and deco- 
rations of all periods prevail — poor gothic and painted 
oeiling, and marble sculpture, and inean wall decoration, 
and the floors are gf various hvels. The interior of the 
superstructure, the Great^Ilall, in coarse Imitation of 
the ivdxe of Winchester Cathedral, Avas also poor and 
mean. 

For more than 1 50 years did the citizens bear the 
reproach of having their Guildhall olisfigureil by tlie 
incongruous vp])er storj^ and flat roof, A'^pointed roof 
was modelled^ but proceeded no further. With hi- 
^creasing public^ ta^te the anomaly b^ecame moiti under- 
^ stood. It was dilapidated and imsightl)^, and its rmnoval 
waslcj-ig pjEcssed uppn the Court of Common Council, 
chiefly by Mr. Dc])uty Loit, F.S.A., as a Avork of ne- 
cessity, in consideration that itAvas not at alf'in harmony 
with the structure itself, and was /:herefore offensive to 

' I ^ 

architectural and arclueological taste. 

At length a committee of the Court of Common 
Qomicil, to Avhom the subject had been referred, re- 
ported in favour of a series of extensive improvements, 
involving the entire rec\)nstruttion, on a iieAV plan, of 
mpst, if not all, the offices of the Corporation. First, 
however, it was resolved to proceed with a new roof for 
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the Guildhiill; and the committee of the Corporalion, 
with Mr. Kelday as its chairman, set about this great 
work, and determined upon an open oaken roof, with 
a central loifvTc, and a t2tj)eiing metal s])ire. 

The roof and other.restoi^itions were confided to Mr. 
^Toracc Jones, the City architect, with the as^^istance of 
Mr, Digby Wyatt and Mr. Edv^A^l Eoberts, F.S.Ai ; 
and tile ^^'o^k has been executed by Messrs. Mj^ers, under 
r., (imtract witli the Gorjioratioy. TRe fii\st stone of 
the new internal cornice of the roof wa^ laid, with some 
ceremony, on the 22d day of June 1864, when the 
member^ of the Improvement Committee, thirty-five in 
juiralier, Including four of the aldermen (Mnsgrow, 
Hale, Ahbiss, and Stone), with T\lr. JCclday, their chair- 
man : Mr. Chuplin, chairman of the City Lands Com- 
mittee ; the Eev. Mr. Simpson, cliaplain to the Lord 
Mayor ; and the principal offigers of tlie • Corjioration, 
a>" <einl>l<?d on the roof. Mr. Kcdday, in a brief address, 
'*e, counted the liktory of the liall itsedf, vfitli a jiassing 
allusion to ^he character and jinq^oses 4 )f the ancient 
gfiilds in th<^ city of London, of which if -was the chief 
gatheriitg-j)hi<*c? and to the way id which the guilds 
differed from the livery compai^es as they (^xist at tli^ 
present day. In the course of his ;iddress hi. stated that 
the roof having ])rovol ed the uiJ-ivourable criticism and 
comment (fl" men of :aste for the l^xst lr 50 years and 
more, and the covering luwing fallen into decay, the 
Corjioration had resolved to restoi'e the roof after its 
pristine style, and so wipe out the reproach which at- 
tached to them in connection with the old rooi‘” lo , 
a cavity of the bed of tlie stone a bottle containing a 
number of coins, with photogl-aphr? of the wliole of the 
members of the Improvement ComniitJ:ee, was put ; jyid 
that done, the stone was lowered into its place by Mr. 
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Myirs ; and tlie Kcv. Mr. Simpson having asked a bless- 
ing on the work of whi^vh it was the beginning, the 
ceremony was brought to a close. 

The new roof and its general construction are as 
nearly as possible in accordanoe with the period in 
which the hall was originally built, and with a drawing, 
still extant, of the old roof as it existed before its de- 
struction in the Great Fire. A number of windows by 
wlrich the interior of the building was lighted from the 
south side, and ‘which had been closed for generations, 
have been reopened with excellent effect; and, by the 
removal of an unsightly coating of plaster and cement, 
aYl the characteristic outlines of the internal architectural 
embellishments hav<^ been brought prominently out. One 
of the southern windows has been filled with stained 
glass, designed by Mr. F. Ilitlliday, and executed by 
Lavers and liarraud. The subjects refer to the grant- 
ing of charter, coining money, Wat Tyler, and a royal 
tournament. 'The new roof is of oak, 1* ith rather a high 
pitch: it is lighted by sixteen dormers, eight on each 
side, and from' the centre sjirings a loin’ re for the pur- 
poses of light !lnd ventilation, as w^dl a/ orndinent, it 
^V^aving a lofty metal liijnre. Mr. Horace Jones, in an 
able piiycr Tead by Irwn to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, June 2(1, 18G5, gives the following dimen- 
sions: ^^The fair average width ol* the hall is 49ft. Gin. 
The cluster of shafts projc^ct about 2 ft. on each side, 
and their height to the springing of the arch ribs is 
34 ft. The height fijom the present pavement to the 
--^derside of the ridge is 89 ft. The total length is 
152 ft., and there arc eight bays and seven principals. 
The length of the colldi' beti^een the queen jiost is 
29ift., and was ci^ out of timber about 2 ft. 8 in. square. 
One peculiarity of the construction of the roof is that 
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there is a double lining, one of 2-in. oak and another of 
l^in. deal. On this laifter th^ slates are laid.’’ 

The interior decoration is not yet completed; but 
the hall, as fftted up for the inauguration baiupiets, pre- 
sented a magnificent seene. .*It was lighted by sixteen 
gaseliers, after designs prepared by the architect. 
Among the \\'orks projected arc ik screen, Avitli dais or 
hustings, in ^arved oak, at tlie east^ end ; ak^o a min- 
strels’ gallery, and a new stong floor with coloured 
bands and ornamental brasswork. • 

At the close of the reading of IVfr. Jones’s paper at 
the Insti^nte, a discussion arose as to the roof of Guild- 
hall previous to the Great Fire — ^\vbether it was of stonfc 
groined, ft* wood, oi’ wood and stone intermingled. Mr. 
Roberts maintained that all tlu^ writings about the period 
of the Groat Fire went k) shpw tlie roof to liaA^c been 
of wood, and he regarded the restoration of the roof in 
that material as a ])roper and consistent one. Mr. J. H. 
I’iU’ker, of Oxfordf exj)ressed his pleasiu’e at the restora- 
tion of the Miagiiificent hall in a manner tso consistent 
with the origiiial design of the building, audit appeared 
to have blieii elf carried out ; and he was glad to see • 
that the authorities of the City hg d at length the goodL 
taste, first, to appreciate a fine medveval stj^liJbjjr^yTind, 
in the next place, to restore it properly. -^fVith regard 
to the material of the \ oof, Mr. Parker said : The new 
ioof of the (Tiiildliall was very good one, consistent 
with the architecture of the period and the style of the 
building, and ho did not think the .question of stone or 
wood principals affected the character of it in any way^” , 
Mr. Burges, Fellow of the Institute, said that, in 
justice to Mr. Jones, it should he remembered that all 
the timber was already sawn out for a ^ery hideous de- 
sign, which had been contracted for, in the firtt instance, 
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before bis plans were made. It was entirely owing to 
Mr. Jones that they had ^he present roof, his appoint- 
ment to the office of City architect having been very 
opportunely made in relation to this work. 


PANICS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

• Tlie number of v^ell-dcfined and purely monetary 
panics that lia\-e been witnessed in the present century 
have been six in number. In the early part of the 
century there were numerous others — indeed, they were 
then of ra])id occurreiKH^ ; but those up to 1815 were all 
connected with tin? varying fortunes of war. ^t was in 
1820 that the fii-st purely, sj)eculativc panic took place. 
In the jireceding year Consoles had steadily advanced 
from 84-5 tot 9 fig, and tjiis upward movement had been 
accompanied by furore for the establishment of joint- 
stock companies of all descriptions. iMhies in Mexico and 
other parts of South America were chi(‘fl.y in fiivour ; 
but when the mania was at its height there was scarcely 
,a conceivable •bra ncli of occupation^ ironi pearl-fislieiy 
:in the I’acific down |;o the washing of linen, and an 
equihiblp ftjstem of .pawnbroking at home, that was Jiot 
organised iu-o prospectus or that failed to command a 
j)remium. Hank directors were in the vov fcex ; and in 
some of the most ludicrous concea?.ns the names of lead- 
ing merchants figured. The proposed capital of each 
company was, howevfjr, in those days much more modest 
jtJjan now, the usual range being from 50,000?. to 
300,000?., instead of from half a million to five millions, 
^^with power to increase,” as -at present. At length a 
rapid drain of })ul]iou set in, the Founds precipitately 
went down, and Consols in 1826 touched TSJ. Uni- 
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versal ruin ensued, a run upon the banks took place, • 
and Lombard-street ajd Ba^holomew-Iaue presented a 
scene not unlike that of the South-Sea panics. In this 
emergency flie pressure ^ut upon the Government for 
ail was so great that* it resolved to authorise an 
advance, not exceeding tJiree milliojis sterling, to be 
made u])oii goods, merchaiidise,# and other securities. 
Commissioners were appointed to cafiy out the arrange- 
ment ill the principal commercial town's, and confidence 
was almost immediately reawakened. %Tlie aj)])lications 
for assistance proved to be much fewer tliau had been 
expectecl, and in many places tlie coiniiiissioiiers had 
almost ^inecnre. • 

The^iicond money-panic arosctin 1832, wlien the 
Duke of Wellington was veyy unpojiular as a minister, 
and it was believed that# he had foimetl a cabinet which 
was calculated to add to his unpopularity. • A few agita- 
tors got up ‘^‘ a mn upon the Bank of England,” by the 
])redictive means* of placarding the stret'ts of London 
with the emjdiatic words ; * 


t 


TO STOP * 
TUB DUKE, 

GO FOK GOLD. 


advice wliiv’h was foUjwed to a. prodigious extent. On 
Monday, May 14 (tl^er bills having been [)rofusely posted 
on Sunday !), the run upon tlie Jhink foi* coin was so 
incessant that in a few hours upwards of lialf a million 
was carried off. We remember a tradesman in tlie Strajid 
bringing home in a liackney- coach 2,000 sovereigns. 
]\Ir. Doubleday, in his Life o/^ir Robert Peel^ states the 
placards to liave been ^^the device of foui* gentlemen, 
two of whom were elected members* of the Keformed 
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Paijiiamcnt. Each put down 20Z., and the sum was 
expended in printing thousands of these terrible mis- 
sives, which were eagerly circulated, and were speedily 
seen, upon every wall in London. The eCect is hardly 
to be described : it was electric.’^ The executive was a 
tradesman, of kindred politics, in business in the cast 
end of Oxford-street ^ and it must be admitted that he 
executed the order completely. 

The next panic occurred in 1837, but this was of a 
more restricted; character, and was not attended with 
any violent fluctuations in the Fujids or in the rates of 
discount. It arose from an eagerness to make loans 
to the various States of the American Union, and from 
a system of ^^o])en credits” to the merchadj^of New 
York, New Orleans, &c. The chief Ijondon houses, 
by whom these credits had bgen granted, were in the 
first danger ^assisted to an extraordinary extent by the 
Bank of England ; but it was ultimately found impos- 
sible to prevent a total break-up. 

The next, the fourth panic, occurred in 1847. The 
preceding yeai'S had been marked by the introduction* of 
railway projects t(,' the amount of abocit 300,00(),00()/., 
and by the elevation of Mr. Hudson, the great railway 
specnl^itor, a chief promoter. Consols on the 1st of 
January liur^stood within a fraction of 94 ; and in Octo- 
ber they were do«m to 78|. The drain ef gold was 
extremely severe, and on the 25th' pf October, the Bank 
resen^e having been reducea to 1,170,740/., the Govern- 
ment, on a rc])resentation from the principal discount 
houses, authorised the suspension of the Charter Act, 
wHich.had then been three years in operation. The mi- 
nimum rate at w^hich advances ivere to bo made.wa? on 
that occasion fixed at 8 per cent. The effect was as sud- 
den as had been that of the Government resolve to make 
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advances on goods in 1826. In two months, Consols 
recovered from 78| to 85^ ; and within seven months the 
rate of discount was down to 3^ per cent. In the fol- 
lowing year it went to 2 ^, and it then remained with 
littfc variation (rangingJ)e1?Vvcen 2 and 3 per cent) for 
nearly three years. In the panic of 1857, », Inch was 
brought about by the most wild speculation on 'iiJic part 
of cx])orting merchants, chiefly supported by reckless 
credits from banks at Liverpool, Glasgow* and elsewhere, 
the suspension of the Act took ])lace on^the 9th of No- 
vember; and the minimum rate for •advances was fixed 
at 10 per cent, being 2 per cent than on the pre- 

vitMis occasion. Consols, wdiich had previously stood at 
94^, >vent#during the panic to 86 -^, ^and the Bank re- 
serve w^as down at 957,710/.; but on this, as in former 
instances, the recovery \viis rapid and continuous. In 
th^ next year. Consols stood* at 984 , and ^the rate of 
discount had fallen to 2 ^ j)cr cent, after which, for two 
years, it ranged befcweej) 2 ^- and 5 . • 

In the panic of 1806, the chief feature was the high 
poiivt at whicli our stock of gold was maiutiiiinod, through 
tlie steadv; exaction for eight months •of full rates of 
discount by the Baftk of England — a process which 
at the same time tejidcd ta precipitate th'j» breahjjiig 
down of the sj)cculatiYc mania bc‘forc it had, .etched a 
degree to compromise • ery seriously commerce of 
the countrj^ In one w ek’s return the stock of bullion 
is shown to have been nearly twice as great as that 
whicli was held in the panic of 1857, and 50 per cent 
in excess of that in 1847. This was*a peculiarly fa^^^mr- 
able circumstance, and seerned to warrant the generall}^’ 
expressed belief that the restoration of confidence w’^ould 
be a work of much more smoothness than at any of thfe 
former periods of difficulty, and that the^losseg from the 
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Lroak-up even of speculative property would be less per- 
manent and serious than .anyone would have supposed.* 
Annexed is a * comparison of the state of the Bank 
accounts, and the price of Consols in cach<^of the j)anics 
that have happened since 'the passing of the Acil of 
1844 : 


Years. 

BaiiK BulUon. 

Notes in reserve. 

■Rate of 
dincoimt 
]ior cent. 

T’ricc of 
Consuls. 

Panic of 1847 

£8,40«,7r»() 

£l,17fi,740 

8 

78J 

„ isr.T 

().4H4,(n)0 

yr>7,7io 

10 

8Ci 

„ iSGf. 


7ao,8:jo. 

10 

1 

K4| 


FUNERAL OF LOUD NELSON. 

The funeral of our great naval hero took place in 
January 1800 : the remains were brought up the 
Thames on January 7 : in one of Jie large rooms at 
the Admiralty they lay in state, January 8; and next 
day took place the solemn funeral y)rocession, with a 
military force of nearly 8000 men, ,from this spot to St. 

♦'Paul’s Cathedral. This is one of the public incidents 
giveiY'k?,, detail in Miss Berry’s jounial as follows : 

On tlilrNnater it was a crowd of boats, in which the 
immense city barges only w'crc conspicuous. It is much 
easier to set down upon paper*- the regulations of a 
ceremony, such as that the boats of the river fencibles 
are to line euch side^-of the procession, &c., than to give 
the effect of a procession so lined on the water in the 
foggy atmospheiX3 of the Thames. The distance of time 
between the minute-guns fired by these river fencibles 

* AbJL•idgec^from the City Press; with interpolations. 
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was too long to command continued attention, and there- 
fore, I think, failed in their e|[ect. The music, too, was 
not sufficiently loud to have any effect at all ; and the 
baroe which Contained hi» honoured remains was neither 
sufficiently large nor si;fficJeiftly distinguished to com- 
mand the eye and the attention of every spectator, which 
by some means or other it ought t(j liavc done. • 

I was looking over the wall of hord Fife’*s garden, 
which forms one side of Wliitehal 1-stairs, !50 tliat I saw the 
coffin in the very act of being landed ; saniit ])laccd on the 
bier on which it was borne to the Affiniralty. The only 
really impressive nionient was that in which the coffin 
fiAt touched the ground. At that instant the sky, wliioh 
but a few minutes before had been ^Jear, poured domi 
at once a torrent of rain an^l hail, and a sudden gust 
of wind arose, the violen^ic of whi(;h was not less re- 
markable than the moment at ^\hich it took place. In 
ancient Rome, or in later days of modern superstition, 
such a circumstaiirf’c would have been recorded as the 
moment in vvhich his spirit sought its nyitive sky, or 
as ’an omen of future bad luck, from the instant his 
last rein.ifns qi.ltfed that element on^which he had so, 
often triumj)hed. On slmre the whole ceremony wa^ 
still less calculated to gratify the Yeeli Jigs* it 
inspired, and in which ( to do the’ i justi/;':) not one of 
the thousands collected .is spectators bfit seemed to par- 
t’eipate. Nev(?r was t|u.re so decent, so (piiet, so serious, 
so respectful a mob. instead of presenting to their eager 
eyes the siu’/iving heroes of Trafalgar, following the 
corpse of their illustrious leader, the naval officers . ere 
all put into mourning coaches, which immediately be- 
came etpially uninteresting to the sp^-ctators, whether 
they contained a vice-admiral or a herald; indeed tl^^ 
heralds, from their dress, were the only conspicuous 
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pefsons. The sailors, too, of the Victory, the imme- 
diate witnesses of their Nelson’s glory, who had in- 
dignantly opposed the idea of transferring his corpse to 
a frigate, and who had insisted on its rdlnaining with 
them in the ship, on whose deck they had seen him fall 
— these sailors, instead of being allowed to surround the 
coffin from which they had proved themselves so un- 
willing to sej)arate, were marshalled by themselves in 
ai^other part ot the procession, without music, without 
officers, without any naval accompaniments whatsoever. 
Although few in " number, and thus separated from 
everything that would have added consequence to 
their appearance, sucli was the impression that their 
serious, quiet, dec'uit deportment made on the multi- 
tude, that tlu'y were rejHiatcdly and almost continually 
cheered as they passed aloiig. What a deep and last- 
ing impression would +he whole of this ceremony have 
made on the minds of the spectators had the naval 
part of the' procession, as well as ^the military, been 
conducted on foot; had the companions^ of his glory 
and his danger, exposed to the regards of their grateful 
• and admiring country, immediately surivmnded the car 
avhich bore his remains; had the whole been accom- 
pa'lrtedsl)^" apjn’opriiite music — one band taking up the 
melancho]j^’‘ot?ctiiii when another dropped it; and had 
the passage of the procession been marked by the solemn 
tolling of the difterent bells ! I will not talk of the dis- 
pro]M3rtions and perfect bad taste of the funeral-car, be- 
cause good taste in forms I never exj^ect here ; but I did 
e;xpect sufficient good taste in moral feeling not to have 
intrusted the conduct of such a ceremony, the tribute of 
such a nation to such a chief, ' as a job to the Heralds’- 
cffice and their |iireling undertakers. The only moment 
in which the mind the most disposed to enthusiasm could 
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for a moment indulge it (I speak not of the ceremony in 
St Paul’s, which I did diot s^) was that in which the 
funeral-car passed Charing-cross.” 

These obsequies made* g. great impression on Miss 
Beriy; for, writing of Lafayette’s funeral in Paris in 
1834, she thus recurs to what she Jiad witnessed in 1806: 

It was in every respect fis ill-m^nagcd, and as little 
imposing, as if it had been in England, et vest heaucoup 
dire. . . . The catafalque on wliioii the body was car- 
ried was a great awkward machine, j^lmdst in as bad a 
state as tliat of Nelson. . . . The court carriages, too, 
were in n© pomp — with two horses only, and with two, 
indeed, some mth one footman only behind ; and when- 
ever the profjcssion (from its great Icil^h) stopped, these 
footmen got down ajid talked to their friends in the 
crowd.” • • 

The house, No. 141 New Bond-street, iff memorable 
from having been the residence of Lord Nelson pre- 
viously to his departure for Trafalgar ; but his move- 
ments iji LoiAlon after lea\hig that house iflay be traced 
fimtiier. Ilis lo^dslnp’s secretajy at^that time lodged 
at the house now Jqiown as No, 1 Lamb’s Conduit-* 
street, it the corner of Theobald’ %-road, a neighbour-^ 
hood at that time considered to be ^vry genteel and his 
lordship, after leaving bis own lodging^’ -Oil* the day of 
his departure from towji, came and dined with his secre- 
tary, and aftei dinner<n the ♦ivening they both left the 
house in Lamb's Conduit-street in a hacknev-coach and 
drove to tlie coacli-ofEce on Hollx)rn-hill, from wliich 
started the coach hy which they travelled to Poiie- 
moutL 
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The changes in the maimer of warfar^ the increase 
of commerce, and the alterf (f conditions of the people, 
have caused the ancient walls of the City and the gates 
which , stood upon them to be removed. The railway 
passes close to where formerly stood the gate which 
was called after the mysterious King Lud. Here, says 
Gfeoffrey of Monmouth, was a gate built by the British 
king, about sixty years before the birth of Christ, — so 
reports tradition, — and to this we ai*o bound to pay that 
degree of deference which it deserves. Other historians 
say that tliis name is, with much greater ap})earance 
of probability, derrved from the rivulet Flood — Flud — 
Vloat — Vleotc, or Fleet, vTliich ran into Fleet-ditch, and 
was very probably called Ludgatc instead of its origii'.al 
name of Fludgate. To' leave these hazy ideas, it is clear 
that in 1373 the gate here was constituted a prison for 
poor debtors who were free of the City, and it was after- 
wards greatly enlarged by Sir Stephen Forster. 

The history of Forster is romantic; for when ^he 
'management of the prisons rendei.^d it necessary for 
'i^ose who w^TC confiTied to beg at the grates* or windows 
of the prison, this Stephen Forster was standing at the 
grate, askin^&A. . help, when a rich widow passing by 
inquired what sum would procure his discharge : on his 
answ' ering twenty pounds, a sum '"much more consider- 
able in those times than in the present, she advanced the 
money, took him into lier service, where he was so inde- 
farigable in his attention to business, that he gained his 
mistress’ favour, and married her. After great success 
in trade, he became Lord Mayor of London, and ob- 

* Or crossed iroi bars : hence the old phrase of ** begging at the 
grate.” 
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tained the honour of knighthood. In the midst of his 
prosperity Sir Stephen* did i»ot forget his old prison- 
house. His lady and himself, to enlarge the prison, 
caused several of the liQifses near the gate to be pulled 
down, and in their stef#d erected a strong square stone 
building, containing tlie follovdng rooms, viz. the porch, 
the paper-house, the wat#h-ha]l, *he up])er r ul low^ 
lumberics, the (‘ellar, the long warfl, and tFie chapel. 
In the chapel there was the follovsing inscription : 

This chapel was erected and ordained for the divine 
worship and service of God, by the Eight Hon. Sir Ste- 
phen Foister, Knight, some time Lord Mayor of this 
honourable city, and by Dame Agnes his wife, for tHe 
use and godly exercise of the j)risonrt*s of this prison of 
Ludgate. Anno 1454. 

Devout soules that passcithfs vay, 

For Stephen Forster, late Maior, heartily pray ;« 

And Dame Agues, his spouse, to God consecrate. 

That of pi tie this liouse made for Londoners in Ludgate, 

So that for JodgTng and water prisoners here nought pay. 

As their i'oepers shall all answer at dreadful efcomesday.” 

. These lines show a curious phase of tlic old prison- 
life. Tlie founder provided an income for the chaplain,* 
and ordered that all the rooms ii^the additional Imild* 
ings should be for ever free to all lanfortiinate citizens"; 
and that thtw, on theij* discharge, prqvMed they found 
their own bedding, should pay nothing for lodgings or 
chamber-rent. Notv^tl* standing the good intentions of 
the founder, and the threatening in the inscription, the 
provisions of 8ir Steplien were i¥3glected. When the 
•gate was taken down, the prisoners were removed to th© 
London Workhouse in Bishopsgate-strect. As one of 
the curiosities of the past, the* provision made by the 
prisoners is worthy of note. For the sjjke of preserving 
order, the master, keeper, and prisoners chose from 
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airibngst themselves a reader of divine service ; an upper 
steward, called a master «of the, box; an under steward, 
and seven assistants, by turns daily ; a running assist- 
fiiity two churchwardens, a scavenger, a chamberlain, a 
running post, and the criers or beggars at the grate, who 
were generally six in number. 

• 'Ihc reader, besi.les atte-iding to the prayers, was 
obliged tb ring the bell twice a day, and also for the 
space of a quarter of an hour before nine o’clock, to 
warn all strangers to depart the prison. The salary of 
the reader w^as tw’o shillings and eightpence a month, a 
penny of every prisoner at his entrance if life garnish 
atmounted to sixteenpence, and a dish of meat out of the 
Lord Mayor’s basket. All the prisoners held the master 
of the box in equal esteem with the reader ; and to him 
was committed the several carders of the house, wjth 
the accounts of cash received upon legacies; the dis- 
tribution of all provisions sent in by the Lord Mayor 
and others, and the cash received fol garnish and beg- 
ging at the grates, which he used to expead weekly in 
bread, candles, and other necessaries. He likewise kept 
' a list of all prisoners, as well those who were upon cha- 
pity {IS thosa who Aveijc Jiot ; to each of whom, by the aid 
oTthe assistant of the day, he used to deliver his share 
of bread and oilier provisions ; it was also his business 
to receive the gifts of the poulterers, fishmongers, and 
other market-people, sent igi from ».the clerk of the mar- 
kets by the running post, for which he gave a receipt ; 
and afterwards, in the presence of the assistant of the 
day, exposed all for sale to the charity-men in a fair- 
market, and the money arising therefrom was deposited 
in the common stock. ' This officer, with the under 
steward, assistants, and churchwardens, was elected 
monthly by' the suffrages of the prisoners ; the election 
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of the other officers was conducted in the most orderly 
manner, and no doubt^the bq^t men in the prison were 
selected for those places of trust. The officiating assist- 
ant was in\tsted with the power of a magistrate, and 
could commit a prison^)!* T-o/the stocks or shackles for 
abusing any i)crson. Ilis business was also to see the 
cellar cleared at ten o’clj^ck, for yhich he (w: 

out of the charity-money; 2J. of •which wus for the 
upper stewiU’d, 2t/. for the running assistant, and 2d. for 
himself. • 

Tlie running assistant was to aftend to the criers at 
the gatq, to change money, to open the boxes, to put 
candles in their respective j)]aces, to look after the clo«k, 
&c. ; his salary was 4,s. 8(/. a weel^ The business of 
the churchwardens, who weiv selected from amongst the 
jjounger prisoners, was cjijl to j-rayers after the bell 
had done ringing, ajul to do some other trifling duties; 
the salar}^ of those officers \vas 4(Z. a month. The duty 
of the sca^eIlger to keep the prison clean, to fetter 
oftbnders, to ])iit them in tlie stocks ; he kad a fee of Id. 
for each culprit, and a salary of os, 8d. a*inonth, 

Tlie*c}ianjherljj,iii look care of alii the bedding sCBd 
linen belongijig to the })rison,apj)ointed lodging forjae^- 
coraers, furnished the prisoners ^vitli sheets, and ^aTe 
notice to strangers to kiave at ten o’clock. 

The business of the running ])o,fi. was to fetch in a 
basket the broken at f^om tiie Lord Mayor’s taUe ; 
provisions from the clerk of the market, from private 
families, and the charities givei^ in the streets; which, 
wdien so inconsiderable as not to admit of being divided 
among them all, were jmblicly sold. The salary an- 
nexed to this office wlis 4s.*a month. Id. out oi each 
man’s dividend, and 1(7, out of every Is. 4d. gariysh. 
Two of the criers begged daily at ftie grates ; he who 
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stood at Ludgate-street was allowed a fourth of what 
was given, and he on thf Blac]>friars side one-half of 
the money collected there. 

Notwithstanding this complex machiAery for the 
management of the prison, corruption seems to have 
crept in.. On the Monday following every election the 
aGcouiiiJs were audited and ^passed, and the balance 
divided; but if it funounted to 8s. 4d, a man, the keeper 
of 'the prison, without the least right or reason, used 
arbitrarily to extort 2tS*. 4J. from each prisoner, the 
remainder being placed to the account of the prisoner, 
to be jiaid at the time of his discharge. 

^ The prisoners wore also obliged to ])ay the turnkey 
12.$. a month for luvother service than that of opening 
the door to admit gifts anck charities sent to the jirison, 
which frequently amounted little more than lije 
received. 

The fees must have been a sad trouble to prisoners. 
At the coming of every jirisoner Ls.Mvas jiaid to the 
turnkey. Tha. prisoners had to pay od, for the best 
lodgings; for the second, 2(Z. ; and the third. Id, Not 
wriiistanding the jiro^isions which Ijad been made by 
Sir Stjepheii Forster foi\the furnishing of clean sheets, 
tlicy were chaVged 8(7,. a month ; if the prisoners found 
their own beds, the keeper still charged 3rf. a week for 
bedroom, or M, at tlie most ; and liot above 'two to lie 
in a bed. ^ 

If the -prisoner by his inability could go no further 
than a couch, he had tq pay only Id. per week for cham- 
ber-room, and Id. ])er week for lamps and candles. A 
freeman of the City, on being arrested for debt, could 
insist upon being carried to the Tmdgate Prison ; but a 
fee .rof is. or 5s. was extorted by the bailiffs, the due 
being but 2d.* ' 
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For entering his name on the prison -hooks* each 
prisoner had to pay , 1 . 9 . and his fellow -prisoners 
demanded 45 . for garnish, I5. 6 c?. for sheets, and I5. 6 cZ. 
for coals an*d the use of 1 :he house ; and if these charges 
wei*e not paid, the clothes. of the poor prisoner were 
2)rivatcly taken from him and not returned until the 
money was paid. ITeffras, however, allo^.cd to •go 
abroad oji giving good security to® return Sf night, or 
for a consideration, in the charge of a kee2)er. For the 
latter he had to j^ay 2 s. 6 c?. to the lu>ad turnkey, and 
1 . 9 , 6 r?. to the kee2)er who attended to him. 

On being discharged, the prisoner had to pay 2 s. to the 
master keeper, l.s*. 2c/. to the turnkey, l.s*. for every action 
entered against him, and if he waf taken in execution, 
2 s. 6 c?. for every action. Often tlie fees came to more 
than tlu’! debt; and jxisoniTs wt're kept in this and 
other jirisons when the charges against them had been 
withdrawn in conse(}nenco of the want of sufficient 
funds to discliartie tlieir debt. ITunm’v, and at times 
almost nal^^d, tlie poor debtors lay in those unsanitary 
dens until deadi mercifully relieved tfiem from their 
sufferings. Tlier^ was a gift to tJiis prison called Uoil 
Gwynne’s Dole, which used to be^listributed to prisOIinrs 
every ninth week. • * 

Such are some of the memories of the ancient gate, 
which before the Great Fire wus a^tlme-worn Aveather- 
beaten object. So far as know, nothing but some of 
the old statues which were fixed uj)on it now remain ; 
and the wayfarer no longer hears the tinkling of the 
little bell and the voice repeating, ^^Pray ])ity tlic^)oor 
debtors.” The locomotiv^e whistle sounds shrilly 'S the 
trains rattle o\ er the site, and the tide of busy human 
life rolls on from morning till night . — Communicated to 
the Builder. ^ 
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Peter, Czar of Russia, w^sls . deservedly ^ named the 
Great, for he was one of the most extraordinary men 
that ever appeared on the great theatre of the world, 
in" any age or country' — a helii'g full of contradictions, 
yet consistent in all he did ; a promoter of literature, 
arti, and sciences, yet without education himself. He 
gave a polish,” ^ays^ Voltaire, ^Ho his peo 2 )le, and was 
himself a savage; he taught them the art of war, of 
which he was himself ignorant; from the sight of a 
small boat on tlie river Moskwa he erected a powerful 
fleet, made himself* an expert and active shipwright, 
sailor, pilot, and commander; he changed the manners, 
customs, and laws of the liuss^ans; and lives in their 
memory as tht father of iiis country.” 

His taste for everything connected with ships and 
navigation amounted, in early life, to d j)assion. When 
he had resolved to visit the countries of Western Euro])e, 
to learn how to improve his own barba:^'ous subjects, hi^ 
\tent straight to Saai’dam, in Hollaivl, afid there, with 
life ‘Ciimpanions, Worked uii the dockyards as a common 
shipwright, by the name of Pieter Timmerman. He 
rose eai’ly, boiled ^is own pot, and received wages for 
his laboiu'. When well advanced in the manual art, he 
proceeded, in January 1698f to England, to study the 
theory of ship -building, and the method of making 
draughts and lapng them off in the mould-lofts. Arriv- 
ing ^in honourable state with his companions, in three 
English ships which had beeii despatched for him, he 
was kindly received by King William, but without state 
ceremonial, his wish being to remain in England simply 
as a private ‘gentleman. Accordingly, his name never 
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once appears in the London Gazette — ^then, as now, the 
only official paper. •A large house was hired for him 
and his suite at the bottom of York -buildings, now 
^uckingham-strcet, in tj^e Adelphi, — the last house on 
the cast side, lookiiTg oir the Thames. It contains 
spacious apartnients, in wliicli some of the deeprations 
that existed at the tirilt^ of the® imperial visit may stilU 
be seen.* As the Czar came not lii^any public charac- 
ter, he was placed under the •especial charge of the 
Marcpiis of Carmarthen, with vjionf he became very^ 
intimate. It is stated in a private letter that they used 
to spend their evenings frequently together in (hinking 
Ijot pcpper-aiid-brandy. Peter loved strong liquors; 
and we learn from one of the pajifirs of the day that he 
took a particular fancy t(5 tlie nectar ambrosia, a new 
cordial whicli tlie compounder presented to his Majesty, 
who sent for more of it. * * 

The Czar sojourned in England four months. In 
the Postboy it i? stated that, on the day after liis arrival,e 
Jie went to Kensington Palace to dineVith King Wil- 
liam and tlie gourt ; but he was ajl the while mco^to. 
On the Saturdawfollowing, the Czar went to the Opefa ; 
and on the Friday night Jic waji preseivt at thc^fas^of 
the Temple revels. On the following Sunday he went 
in a hackney-rcoach to Kensington Palace, and returned 
at night to his lodgings (in K^ffiblk-street), where he 
was attended by ileveralfof the King’s servants. His 
movements during the rest of the month were a jour- 
ney to Woolwich and Deptford, to see the dockyards ; 
then to the theatre, to sec the Rival Queens, 
ander the Great; to St. James’s, to be present ai a fine 
ball ; to liedriff, where a s&ip was building for him ; 

* Fepys, the diari»t, lived in the house ippositp, the last on the 
west side of the street ; hut it has been since rebuilt. 
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and Be was present at the launch of a man-of-war at 
Chatliam. ^ 

The Czar was continually annoyed by the crowds in 
the streets of London, as he had been at Amsterdam ; 
and he could not bear the jostling with becoming pa- 
tience. ^ As he was one day walking along the Strand 
witii tlie "Marquis of Crirmartill^^ii, a porter ^M’th a load 
on his slioiilder rudely pushed against him and drove 
him into the road. lie was extremely indignant, and 
ready to knock tlfe man downi ; but the IMarquis, inter- 
fering, saved the offender, only telling him that the 
gentleman he had so rudely run against was ^‘thc^Czar.” 
The’ porter, turning round, replied with a grin, “Czar! 
we are all czars liere.^’ 

After a month’s residence in London, the Czar and 
his suite removed to John Evelj^i’s house, Sayes Court, 
close to Dej)tford Dochyard. It had been let by Evelyn 
to Admiral Benbow, w'hose term had just expired. A 
doorway w^as broken through the l)oanV]aiy-\vall of the 
dockyard, to cbmmunicate with the dwelling-house. 
The grounds, which were beautifully laid out and^ 
planted, had been much damaged by ^he iLdmiral : but 
the '^iwir proved a worse tenant. Ev(‘tyn’s*^ servant 
wrote to him, ^^There-is a house full of people nff/it 
mdy, TIic Czar lies next your libraiy, and dines in 
the parlour next youi* study. lie dines at ten o’clock 
and six at night; is very often at home a whole day; 
very often in the King’s yard, or by water, dressed in 
several dresses. The King is expected there this day : 
the best parlour is pretty clean for him to be entertained 
in. Tlie King pays for all he has.” But this was not 
all : Evelyn had a fiivourite holly- hedge, which the 
Czar is said to have spoiled by trundling a wheelbarrow 
through it every morning, for the sake of exercise. The 
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Czar and his retinue remained here only three weeks ; 
but the damage doiv3 to t^e house and gardens was 
estimated at 150/. 

We hffre scarcely, evidence that the Czar ever 
worked in Deptford • Docltyai'd as a shipwright; he 
seems to have been employed in collecting information 
connected witli Jiaval ij’ifliitectitre from tL^* C Jinmis- 
sioner and Surveyor of the Navy,* Sir Anthony Deane, 
Peter might be seen, almost daily oil the Thames in a 
sailing yacht, or rowing a boat; aiul tlie King made 
him a present of the Koyal Transport, with orders to 
change, lier masts, rigging, sails, &c., in any such way 
as the Czar might think projier for im})roving •her 
sailing (j^ualities. But his great delight was to get into 
a small decked boat from, the dockjard, and taking 
Menzikoff and three (.‘j’ fo^ir of his suite, to work the 
vessel wiili them, he being tluj hehnsn^jin ; by which 
practice he said he should be able to teach them how 
to cominand ships when they got Irtnne. Having, 
finished their daj ’s work, they used tto resort to a 
public-house in Great Tower-street, close to Tower- 
hill, to "smoke th^nr pipes and driiik beer and briTttdy, 
The landlord had the Czar Muscovy \s head i»i:!fl^ed 
and put up for a sign, which tjontinuM till the ydar 
1808, when a jiersou named Waxel took a fancy to the 
old sign, and offerM the then hn^lord of the house to 
paint him a new iiic foi^it. A cojiy was accordingly 
made, Avhich maintained its station until the house was 
rebuilt, when the sign was not ^replaced, and the name 
only remains. 

The Czar, in passing up and down the riv< r, was 
much struck with the* magiAficent building of Green- 
wich Hospital, wdiich, until he had visited it and seen 
the old pensioners, he tliought to fee a •royal palace; 
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*^and one day, when King William asked him how he 
liked his hospital for decayed seamen, tlie Czar an- 
swered, If I were the adviser of your Majesty, I should 
counsel you to remove your c6urt to Greehwich, and 
convert St. James’s into a liQspitah” 

It being term-time while the Czar was in London, 
he'wastxtikeh into Westminst^A'JIall. He inquired who 
all those brfsy people in black gowns and flowing wigs 
wero, and what they jvere about. Being answered, 
‘‘They arc lawyers, sir,” “Lawyers!” said he, much 
astonished ; “ why, I Jiave but two in my whole domi- 
nions, and I believci I shall hang one of them the mo- 
inei-Lt I get home.” 

Two sliam flght? at sea were got up for the Czar. 
The shij)s ware divided int« two squadrons, and every 
ship took her opi)osito, and ,fireil tlireo broadsides aloft 
and one aloiv^ without sliot. On returning from Ports- 
mouth, Peter and his party, twenty-one iji all, stopj)ed 
at the principal inn at Godaiming, alid according to 
the landlord’s bill, which is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, they consumed, at breakfast, half a sheep, a 
qiidrcer of lamb, ten pullets, twelvci clilckciis, three 
quacte-.of braiidyj six quarts of mulled wine, seven dozen 
of eggs, with s'alad in, proportion : and at dinner five 
ribs of beef, Aveighing three stone ; one sheep, 56 lbs. ; 
three quarters of Itb^ib, a shoulder and loin of veal 
boiled, eight pullets, eight rabbits, Wo dozen and a half 
of sack, and one dozen of claret. Peter was invariably 
a hard drinker, for he ii^ known to have drunk a pint of 
brandy and a bottle of sherry for his morning draught, 
and after dinner eight bottles of sack ; “ and so went to 
the playhouse.” 

The Czar had an extraordinary aversion to a crowd : 
at a birthday-iball at St. James’s, instead of joining the 
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company, he was put into a small room, whence he could 
see all that passed without losing himself seen. When 
he went to see the King in Parliament, he was placed 
upon the Aof of the hfluse to peep in at the window, 
when the King and |]^ojJle,so laughed at him that he 
was obliged to retire. The Czar had a favourite monkej, 
whicli sat upon tlie bacj:ii5f his 4 *hair, and o.^e tiiy iwi- 
noyed the King by jumping upon* him wlfile lie paid 
^ Peter a visit. 

Bishop Burnet accomjianicd the Czar to show him 
the diflerent cliurclies in tlie metropolis, and to give in- 
formati(ji upon ecclesiastical matters. While residing 
at Deptford, Peter frequently invited Pr. Halley fiiom 
the Ivoyal Observatory in Greeuwiih Park to dine with 
and give him his opinion and advice, especially upon his 
plan of building a fleet. ^ Ilq also visited several manu- 
factories and workshops in Loiulon, and buught a famous 
geograj)Iiical clock of its maker. Carte, at the sign of the 
Dial and Crown, tnear Essex-street, in the Strand. The 
Czar was very fond of mechanism, and.it is said that 
^lefore he left England he could take aVatch to pieces, 
and ])ut* it togetligr again. The fflng promised PtetSr 
that tliere should be no impediment to his engoggig 
and taking with liim to Russia ^nglislt artificers anil 
scientific men ; and when he returned to Holland, there 
went witliSiim captains of ships, pil«t??J surgeons, gunners, 
mast-makers, boat-l:yillders^sa!l-n/,kers, compass-makers, 
carvers, anchor-smiths, and copper-smiths ; in all, nearly 
500 persons. At his departure, he presented to the King 
a ruby valued at 10,000i, which he brought in his 
waistcoat-pocket, and placed in William’s hand, wrapped 
up in a piece of brown paper.® 

To this narrative, which we quote from Chambops’s 
Book of Day 8^ we add a rider of considerable interest. 
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It lias already been mentioned that Evelyn let 
Saycs Court to Admiral Benbow before the Czar, who 
proved even a more careless and less cleanly tenant. 
When Mr. Serjeant Burke was* jireparing for the press 
his Celebrated Naval and Trials^ in 1 8(5(5, he 

visited Deptford. ^^But,” he wrrites, “ to look at Sayes 
Ccurt'il^^iw I The free-aiid-<I!!S 4 :^^ way of living, common 
to the roug^i seaman, and the rude northern potentate, 
could not, in wildest mood, have contemplated such a 
condition. It lies gradually sunk from bad to Avorse ; 
it has been a workhouse, and has become too decayed 
and confined even for that. It is now^ attached to the 
Dockyai’d, as j^kiiul of poH(*e-station and j:hice for 
paying off the mm. « The large hall, used for the latter 
piirjiosc, was no doubt tli^i scene of many a jovial 
night sj)eut by the Admiral and his successor the Czar. 
What remains of Evelyn’s garden is now' a wilderness 
of weeds and rank grass, hemmed in by a dingy w^all 
wdiich shuts out some of the filthiest d>vellings imagin- 
able. The avenue of hovels through whiclu w^e passed 
from this abode of former greatness bore the name of 
CiiSt-street, a last ’‘lingering memento of the imperial 
sojr/c:ni. The^llustrious Czar w as eat a man that 

li*6 could nowhere setjiis foot Avith(>Ut leaving an im- 
print behind. A monument to him is not needed; but 
it w^ould be pleasing'^to have found in Dcpftbrd some 
memorial cari ed in bnlKs or stone of our gallant Benbow. 
Yet, after all, it matters not much while the British 
public, ever mindful of greatness in the British navy, 
permits no oblivion to rest on his personal worth, his 
acliicw'ements, and his fame.”* . 



PHOSPHORUS FIRST MADE IN OOVENT-GARDEN. 

• • 

Until the year 1863 there flourished in Southamp- 
ton-street, Sovent-Gardai, the establishment of Messrs. 
Godfrey and Cooke, nptefl ^ the oldest chemists and 
druggists’ shop in London, and reputed for the excellence 
of the drugs and cliemicjk’there gold. The iious"‘I)jas#a 
handsome modernised front. Here ^)hosphorHS icas first 
manafactured in Ewjland; the j>remffees having boen 
tlie house, sho]), and laboratory of Ajnbrose Godfrej^ 
Haiickwitz, who, immediately aftSr the discovery of 
phosjdiojus by Brandt, the alchemist, under the instruc- 
tjons of the celebrated Bobert Boyle, succeeded i]i pre- 
paring an ounce of the substance, »and presented it to 
his master. Boyle's accounts of it, and his experiments, 
caused a demand for phosplKjrus; and Ilanckwitz, work- 
ing under Boyle’s direction, commenced t (4 manufacture 
it, and produced it in larger quantities than any other 
person. In his advertisement he says: ^^f’or the infor- 
mation of Ihe curious, he is the only (^ne in London 
j-rTio makes inflammable phosphorus, which can be pre- 
served iif watev.* j^^iosphorus of Bold^nian stone, flo\t\!;35 
of phosphorus, black ’’phoqdiorus, and that madevv^Tth 
acid oil, and other varieties*. All ^unadulterated ; every 
description of good drugs. He sells wholesale and. re- 
tail. — N.H He sells solid phosph^^icTis wholesale, fifty 
shillings an ounce, qjil retail, thr^G pounds sterling the 
ounce.” 

Bedford House was taken down in 1704, and South- 

# ^ 

ampton-street was then commenced: here, in 1706, 
Ilanckwitz built his premises, the business of a cb :5nist 
having been carried on by bim in the neighbourhood 
since 1680. Jacob Bell, in his Historical Sketch of fiie 
Progress of Pharmacy in Great Biikainy 4ells us that 

\^L. 1I« R 
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Hanckwitz ^^was a maker of phosphorus and other 
chemicals which were rare^at that period, and which he 
sold in different parts of the country during his travels, 
llis laboratory was a fasliionable resort in the afternoon 
on certain occasions, when he performed popular experi- 
ments for the amusement of his friends. It opened 
with glass-doors into a„gardei^,; which extended as far as 
the Strand, but which is now built upon. Four cui*ious 
old' prints of the iaboryjtory in its former state are in the 
.possession of Messrs. Godfrey and Cooke (removed to 
Knightsbridge) ; also a portrait of Hanckwitz, engraved 
by Vertue (1718), which he had distributed among his 
customers as a keei)sake.” Hanckwitz died in 1741. 
Ilis successors, 'Godf ‘’ey and Cooke, maintained tlie date 
1680 on tlieir premises ii^ Sontliampton- street, and 
upon a board over the eittrance to tlie laboratory in 
Maiden-lane ; where the.seat of the important chemical 
manufacture is now a potato-store ! We confess that 
we look upon this change witli a fueling of regret. 
Perchance some reader may say, What care I about 
phosphorus I” Many a better-informed one will re-jf 
member that to the utilisation of thjs elementary body 
wc-ovp that domestic wonder — the lucifer-match, acci- 
dentally discovered by a chemist and druggist of Stock- 
ton-upon-Tces some forty years ago, and brought into 
general use by Fai'adtiy. 


PAGEANTS OF THE NIGHTLY WATCH. 

“ 1 hold the world hut as the world, 

A stage, where every man must play a part.” 

V Shakipeare, 

The life of our eminent City is to he found in many 
a fond record of the painted pomp, the sights and shows, 
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of times when a man of fashion w^as nothing less than a 
man of letters. Indeed, this «ort of life has a literature 
of its own. Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, knew a very 
Avise man ^fho believed if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, h(» need not ciu*e who should make 
the laws of the nation. And,” continues Fleti^her, “ wo 
fiyd that most of the ailLibnt legislators thouglit they 
could not well reform the manners *of any cily without 
the help of a lyric, and sometime£U)f a dramatic poet.” 
The learjied John fSelden, who was^notlTing if not p dit?* 
cal, saw through this love of shows and said, We see 
the ])age4ints in Chcapside, the lions and the elephants, 
but we do not see tlie men that carry them ; we see the 
judges look big like lions, but we def not see who moves 
them.” We have no such grave designs, but propose to 
sjiow' how far ^Hhe business of pleasure” w as carried in 
the olden time, when news])a2)ers w^ere nofr; every jour- 
nsil of the 2)resent age wall attest how^ far such pursuits 
occuf)y tlie brain.f of those who take es2)ecial care that 
the public sliall not die of ennui. • 

• As :m exam2)le, let us take an institution of six cen- 
turies siiice — the ^fightly Watch. \t appears tliaf irt 
ancient times an armed force was gnqdoycd for th^ pi%- 
tection of fortified towns, and for die jmfpose of giving 
notice of the ajiproacli of friend or enemy. This armed 
w’^atch w’as* continueH in after tiu»K;s as a local guard, 
when the employmeiit of %ddiery became unnecessary, 
on account of the more civilised state of the community. 
Cities, towns, and boroughs, accoi’ding to the number of 
their respotti\e inhabitants, wwo bound to maintain a 
certain number of men for watch by night and for ward 
by day; hence the division of “i^ondon and other places 
into wardsy of which the alderman was more especially 
the magistrate. The watch had powefr to search out al* 
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improper or even suspected persons, and to keep them 
in custody until the following day. 

The first notice we have of a Nightly Watch in the 
City of London is in the year 1263, wlien the disputes 
between King Henry Til. * and ‘the citizens ran high. 
During this troublesome time, a strong guard was kept 
in* th5 City; and by uight, a'^^nai'ty of horse, supported 
by some infantr}?”, 'incessantly patrolled the streets. 
HoVever, the citizeuA of London disgraced themselves 

this early peinod of the service. We read in the 
Chronirlefi of the Mayors and Sheriffs^ that about 1262, 
^^tlie citizens kept watcli and ward, riding by night 
through the City, with horse and arms, though among 
them a countless multitude of persons obtruded them- 
selves ; some evil-minded among whom, under })retext of 
searching for aliens, bi’okc .-opev many houses belonging 
to other i)ersons, and carried olf such goods as were 
there to be found. To restrain the evil designs of these 
persons, the watches on horseback werC therefore put an 
end to, and watch was kept by the respective wards, each 
person keeping himself well armed within his own ward.” 

‘In 1500, at the beginning of tlpj Vdgn of Henry 
VS[I:j "that monarch ,made his entry into the City in 
state, and was “received by the citizens with great pomp 
and pageantry. TTbe watch had then become a large and 
well-constituted bodj^ and were paraded before him: 
and the King was sd, pleased that he returned shortly 
afterwards to the City, accompanied by his queen and 
the principal nobility, \Yhen the procession was repeated, 
and after^vards it was continued every Midsummer night. 

The march was begun by •the City music, followed 
by the Lord Mayor’s officers in particoloured liveries; 
the sword-bearer on horseback, in beautiful armour, 
preceded the' Lorc^! Mayor, mounted on a stately horse, 
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richly trapped, attended by a giant and two pages on 
horseback, three pageiints, n^prris-dancers, and footmen; 
next came the sheriffs, preceded by their officers, and 
attended Ifke the Ma^^br; and after them marched a 
great body of demi-latices, /ii bright armour, on stately 
horses; next followed a body of carbineers, in white 
fustian coats, with a s}jiaiI?o 1 ofihe City arms o;'. tlieir^ 
backs and breasts ; then marched it divisioif of archers, 
with their bows bcjit and shafts of^arrows by their sides; 
next followed a party of pikemeu in their corslets aiiliL 
helmets ; after whom marched a column of halberdiers 
in their,corslets and helmets; and the march was closed 
Iby a great party of bill men, with helmets and apK)ns 
of mail. The whole body, conskting of about 2000 
men, had between every division a certain number of 
jnusicians, who were aiijweix)d in their proper places by 
the like number of drums, with standard* and ensigns, 
as veteran troo])S. 

This nocturiRil march was illuminated by 940 cres- • 
sets : usually two men were appointed t* each cresset — 
•one to carry it, and another to bear a*bag with lights 
and to serve it'; that the men pertaining to the'er^- 
sets, taking wages, besides eveuytjne having a stij^w hat 
with a badge painted, and*his breakfast ‘in the morning, 
amounted in number to almost 2000. The cressets 
were a sort of open ii on cage, lllloif with a light, made 
of ropes wreathed 4 ind p^ciied^ or other combustibles, 
and carried at the end of a long pole; or the larger 
cresset w^as stationery upon t|^e top of a lofty pole, 
access to light which was gained by projecting step- 
rests, An early black-letter poet notices these ciessets 
home in pageants : • 

Let nothing that's magnificent, 

Or that may tend to London's gr|oef ul state, 
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Be unperformed,— as shows and solemn feasts, 

Watches in armour, triumphs, cresset-lights, 

Bonfires, bells, and pSals of ofdnance. 

And pleasure.” 

c- Ki 

We remember to have jeen the City watclim^n 
upon old London Bridge, habited* as they were centuries 
sijice. / The bellman, as Stow tells us, especially in 
th& hfiig nights, went* througt the streets and lanes 
ringing a bell, and saluting his masters and mistresses 
with some rhymes s^^table to the festival and season 
the year, at tlit3 sanie time bidding them look to their 
lights.” But the Avatchmaii was of a much earlier 
period. The chroniclers tell us that in 1410, therMayorji^ 
Sir* Henry Barton, ordered lanterns and lights to be 
hanged out on the vfinter evenings, betwixt Allhallows 
and Candlemas, Tlie watchman’s cry was : 

Lantern, and a wholeccaiK^e light I 
Hang, out your lights I Hear 1” 

This practice lasted, with occasional evasions, for three 
centuries — or i!ij) to tlie time of Queen Anne. A worthy 
alderman, in tke reign of (iueen [Mary, provitled the 
watchman with 'a bell, with whicli lie accompanied his* 
cvy ‘'to the days oV the Common wofiltlr. Stow says 
^Ufcat*in Queen'Mary’s .time one of each ward began 
to go all night with a bell, ancl at every lane’s end, and 
at the ward’s end, gave warning of fire and candle, and 
to help the poor, aild pray for the dead.” Dekker de- 
scribes the bellman w^th a ^lifferewce, as “a child of 
darkness ; a common night-walker ; a man that had 
no man to wait upon hiip, but only a dog ; one that was a 
disordered person, and at midnight would beat at men’s 
doors, bidding them (in mere mockery) to look to their 
candles, when they themselves wdre in their dead sleeps.” 

The lantern, we may here remark, had long been 
. indispensable • in tiie streets of London ; for a law of 
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Edward L enjoined that none be so hardy as to be* 
found going or wandgring aJ)out tlie streets of the City 
after curfew tolled from the lofty tower-spire of the col- 
legiate chtfrch of St. ]^fiirtin’s-lc-Grand (on the site of 
our General Post-office) witlii sword or buckler, or other 
arms for doing mischief, or whereof evil siis])icion might 
arise, nor in any other* maimer^ unless he be a great ^ 
man, or other ]a^vful person of good repitte, or their 
certain messengers, having thein warrants to go from 
one to another, with lantern in liand. • 

There is a pleasant story of the young King’s ramble, 
on the \igil of St. John the Baptist, in 1510, with Charles 
Brandon, who had been his companion from childheod, 
and Wolsey, then upon the lower «’ounds of the ladder 
of preferment. The King and Brandon wore the dress of 
^the King’s Guard, and camp iji a common wherry from 
the watej’-gate at Westminster^ and landed at a private 
stair of Bridewell, where being joined by Wolsey, they 
passed through tJie gardens of Eraj)son’s tlesorted palace, 
the grouml now known as Dorset-street, Salisbury- 
• square ; with a master-key they salliecl forth into the 
public street, crossing Fleet-Bridge they pufsued 
their way towards Wt*st Clipap. Ludgate v^is mot 
closed. There was a boilfire in,side tliG City wall, and 
another in the open space before St. Paul’s cathedral, 
which threw its deep light upon every pinnagl^ of the 
vast edifice, and gipained^iii it.^ many windows as if a 
thousand tapers were blazing ^thin its choir and tran- 
septs.” The street was full of light. It is curious to 
find Stow describing lamps of glass, with oil buniing 
in them” over the door-ways ; and iron branches, con- 
taining hundreds of lamps lighted at once.” Cakes and 
ale were set upon tables before the houses, and ove» the 
doors were hmig branches of birch, efid wreaths of lilies, , 

f 
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'and St. John’s wort ; and ^^pots of the green orpine, In 
the bending of whose leavef^ the npaiden could read her 
fate ill love.” Henry whispered to Wolsey, ^^This is a 
merry land and the courtier* fj.nsw'cred, You have 
made it so.” The three Visions moved on with tfie 
crowd towards the Cross in West Cheap. The galleries 
of ‘thef houses and the ivindows •were filled with ladies ; 
between thcf gabled roofs stood venturous servants and 
boy* ; tapestry floate/l^ from the walls, and music and 
A^e singing of many voices came from within. Then 
came a loud sound of trumpets, a brighter flood of light, 
and the procession approaclunlj and, familiar as* he was 
witli jousts and toiirnays, the young, lusty, and coura- 
geous prince, entering into the flower of pleasant youth,” 
was delighted. He stood beside the Cross in West 
Cheap, mixing unknown ainids^ his subjects. Onward, 
came the Mar^diliig Watch, winding into Cheap by the 
little conduit from Paul’s-gate. The burning cressets 
sent up their •tongues of Are, playing upon the tops 
of the tall spires.” Then came demj-lance», gunners, 
archers, pikemen, and billmcn; constables of the Watet,* 
ii> bVight armour, scarlet scarves, ar^d golden * chains ; 
heachianen, miusfrels, and cresset-lights; the waits of the 
City, and morfls-dancers ; aiid the Mayor and Sheriffs 
in state. 

“ Ti.j.fifoodly buildings, that till then did hide 
Their lich array, ojien^d their windc-iv|^ wide, 

Where kings, great pee js, an<f many a noble dame, 

Whose bright pearl-glittering robes did mock the dames 
Of the night’s burning .hghts, did sit to see 
How every senator in his degree, 

"Adorned with shining gold anti purple weeds. 

And stately mounted on r^ch trapped steeds, 

Their guard attending, through the streets did ride 
Before their foot-bands, graced with glittering pride 
Of rich gilt arm^” 
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The mighty cavalcade swept on past the Cross at Cheap, 
alorjg Cornhill, and by Lead<Mihall to Aldgate; to return 
by Feuchurch-street and Gracious-street, and again 
into Cornhill and thrciugh Cheapside. The vast crowd 
followed ; but the tliree * strangers remained almost 
alone. Now a colloquy arose. The King asks!J,“How 
looks the City on other ;than festival nights?” ^*It is a 
melanclioly j)lace, your highness.* Afte^ ‘curfew not 
a light to be seen; the one cre/«i?t in a street makes 
it more gloomy ; and masterless nien ‘cut purses in th‘e 
dark, while the liglit-beiu’er tells the rogues where there 
is no ^atch.” “ Ila !” exclaimed the King. “This 
should be remedied,” added the statesman. “ The host 
of one Midsummer Eve would douBle the Watch for the 
rest of the year.” 

^ The yearly pageant^ of •the Watch on Midsummer 
Eve was discontinued by desiTe of the King in 1539, 
on account of its great expense to the City ; but it was 
again set on foot in 1548, during the mayoralty of Sir 
Henry Amcoats, wlio succeeded Sir dolin Gresham; 
•and in about twenty years after tins Marcliing Watcji 
and its procession ^ere ejitirely remodeled, and a stanfl- 
ing Watch, much more useful ^nd less expensiVe, *&]> 
pointed in its stead. • 

Tlie lantern reform led to some^odd incidents. In 
the Pleasant Comments of Old Ilohson^ the Lon-’ 

doner ^ 1600, we retid that^wheiy“the order of hanging 
out lanterne and candle-light ^ront of all was brought 
uj), the bedell of the warde wlicue Maister Hobson dwelt, 
in a darke evening crieiijg up and downe, ^Haiig out 
your lanternes I hang dut your lanternes !’ using no 
other wordes, Maister Hobson tooke an emptie lanterne, 
and, according to the bedelFs call, hung it out. This 
flout^by the Lord Mayor w^as &*ii JlT Tinr+ nnfl frxr* 
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tlic same offence Hobson was sent to tlie counter ; but 
being released the next itight following, thinking to 
amend his call, the bedell cried out with a loud voice, 

‘ Hang out your lanterncs and^ ca?idlcs !’ ^laistcr IIo]b- 
son hereupon hung out a laftterne and candle uiilighted, 
as the iSedell again commanded ; whereupon he was sent 
attain •to the counter but thdf next night the bedell, 
being the better advised, cried out ^ Hang out your lan- 
ternV and caiullc-ligM !’ which Maistcr Hobson at last 

to his great* conjmendatioii, which cry oflanterne 
and candle-light is in right manner used to this day.” 

Defoe has left us the following sketch of the City 
Walcli ill his time (1714): ^^All the streets are ex- 
tremely well guarded by watches on guard, who carry 
no other arms about them than clubs, or great staffs; 
for within is a country of drinVing, whicli often makes 
mankind foolhardy, fire-arms would be of dangerous 
consequence if used here, as they are in the more south- 
‘ ern countries. The watchmen are generally so civil as 
to lead a stra^^d stranger to his lodgings With a lan- 
tqrn^ and if he prove mutinous, but jjot outrageous,^ 
they only carry ^him to their round f^hofisc, where he 
passes the night at a smail expense, till the fumes of his 
wine are evaporated ; but for ignorant rogues they are 
very useful in carrying them immediately to prison ; 
and tliii^'+hey keep the jieace of the City.” 

Sometimes bequests\were#made for the lantern and 
candle-lighting. In Ifibfi, John AVardall gave by will 
to the Grocers’ Company a tenement called the White 
Bear,Jn W albrook, to the intqnt that they should yearly 
pay to the churchwardens of St. Botolph, Billingsgate, 
4/., to pro\'ide a good and sufficient iron and glass Ian- 
teril wdth a candle for the direction of passengers to go 
with more se 9 urity^to and from the water-side, all ijight 
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long, to be fixed at the nortli-east corner of the parish 
church of St. Botolph, fro*n the feast of St. Bartho- 
lomew to Lady-day ; out of which sum 11, was to be 
paid to th(f sexton for Jakinj^ care of the lantern. This 
annuity is now applied to tiie support of a lamp in the 
place prescribed, which is lighted with gas, John Coolje, 
by will, 1()()2, gave to tjic churcliwardens of St. Michael,^ 
Crooked-lane, 7 fiZ., to bo laid out ftir various uses ; and 
amongst them for the mainteiia'^ilfi of a lantern *and 
candle, eight in the jiound, at least,* to be kepi aiiTi*; 
hanged out at the corner of St. Michaers-lane, next 
Thame^-strect, from Michaelmas to Lady-day, for afford- 
ing liglit to passengers. * 

The Watch shows were veiy (t)stly, and to furnish 
them with figures, different artificers were kept at 
the City's expense. Stow tells us tliat in liis memory, 
great part of Ijoaden Hall wa» appro[)riated to the pur- 
pose of painting and de])ositiiig tlie pageants for the 
use of the City f fauns, satyrs, devils, saVages, dragons, ' 
knights, bv.ff’oons, and dwarfs ; indeed, all sorts of gro- 
•tesque figures, accompanied by hobby-horses, minstrels, 
and choristers." ^ ^ • 

A Lord Mayor’s Pageant parsing tlirougli £t stiiset 
of the pictures(]nc old Londoji w.as a gfand sight. As 
befits our inariTie nationality, a favourite figure was 
Neptune, \n ‘^a seit-chariot artificially made, nr ^er for 
a god of the sea tp sit iy,” dnuvn by two ^ea-horses. 

His head circled with a cororyA of silver vseal lop-shells, 
stuck with branches of comill,^ and hung thickc with 
ropes of pearle; because such things as these are the 
treasures of the deep, and are found in the sheds of 
fishes. In his hand he? holds* a silver trident, or three- 
forked mace, by which some writers will have signified 
the three natm^al qualities proper to ii’atei^; as those of 
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fouTitaines to bee of a dclitious taste, and cbristalllne 
coloiu’ing; those of the sea>to be salted and unpleasant, 
and colour sullen and greenish; and lastly, those of 
standing lakes, neither sweetc nor bitter, noi^ cleare, nor 
cloudy, but altogether unwholesome to the taste, and 
loathsome to the eye. Tlie time being ripe, Neptune’s 
-breath^ goeth forth in ispcccliesi of euphonistic verse,” 
which, both from its long-winded extent andcpuility, we 
shall not (juote. A- choice selection was made by the 
» «ihVte Mr. FairhoH, F.S.A., and jjrinted for the Percy 
Society : the j)ageants are well characterised in the epi- 
graph chosen, as ^ 

“ romps without guilt, of bloodless swords and maces.” — Pope, 

I 

In these scenes the angels at the corner of the street 
recited the praises of the ^reat man of the day. The 
balconies were hung with tapestry; spectators of the 
better class were at the windows of the houses, and alike 
.. with the crowdr in the street, gazed with wonder at the 
marine deity as he sat enthroned amidst gigantic reeds, 
and the anchor -fluke at his feet. The sea-horses were, 
aj;* grotesque as the Leaden Hall arli.its could make 
them. , A line •f blazing cressets headed the procession; 
and tlien came the "conventional City giants, Gog- 
Magog and Corinocus, which City folks have long cor- 
rupte^J^nto Gog and Magog. They still occupy their 
pedestals ;n the Guildhall, imder^the glory of its new 
roof. \ ‘ ' 

BLANKET OR FROST FAIRS ON THE THAMES. 

Although our great metropolitan river has been 
several times frozen over, so that horses and carts and 
greht crowds of people passed over the ice as if on terra 
firma^ the great j&irs held upon it were principafly in 
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the I7tli and 18th centuries. One of the most cele- 
brated of tliesc is the fair of^l 683-4, which is described 
as streets and shops, with rich furniture ; carriages and 
grotesque diversions ; and that old English celebration, 
aji ox I’oasted whole; mentions a printing-press, 

at wliich j)ersons had their names printed on die Thames; 
an«l tii(‘ printer is stated to liaye gained 5L a-cVxy by 
printing a line only, at sixpentn^ a name, be^dcs ballads 
and broadsides, (.U>iiches pli(^dfrom Westminster toibhe 
Temple. There were sliding, skating, mid bull-balling; 
horse and coach i*;icing, pupjict -shows, tippling, &c. 
King Charles d I. visited these diversions, and had his 
liame, and tliosi^ of other ])ersonages of thc‘ royal faintly, 
))rintcd on the ice, on coarse I) iitch«paper, within a type 
border : one of these jecorrls is a g^'cat curiosity. 

Four years aftt‘r, there ,w^as another great Frost, 
when the Thames ice was con oi’ed with streets of shops 
and slioNvs; hackney-coaches plied; and a coach and 
six horses was driA en from Whitehall alnfost to London 
Kridge. , , 

« • In 1740 was another severe Frost, \Nhen among the 
stranger tncideivft j^as tlie folloNvijig*; sonie vijitnerS in 
tlie Strand bonglit a large ^in Smitlifield, he 
foasied whole on tlie ice; •and 040 Hodgson, a butcher* 
in St. James’s Market, claimed the jirivilege. of killing 
or knocking down the ox as a right inherent ill his 
family, his fixther hnv^iig knocked down the roasted 
ou the river h\ the Great f’ros^{)f 1.G84, as himself did . 
ill 1715, near Hmigerford Sian’s — Hodgson to xvear a 
laced cambric apron, a silver-handled steel, and a hat 
and feathers. . 

We’ now reach the •great Frost Fair of our x>wn 
times — 1813-14, wliich commenced December 27 wkh 
a -thick fog, followed by two days’ lieaw fell of snow. 

v8l. n. 
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The cold was intense. The Thames was covered with 
vast heaps of floating ice hearing, piles of snow, which, 
by the end of January, floated down, and filled the 
space between London and Blackfriars Bridges. Next 
day the frost recommenced, \arid histed to Feb. 5, uniting 
the whole into a sheet of ice. Jan. 30, persons walked 
o\er it; and on Feb. i^the unemployed watermen com- 
menced their ice-toll, by which many of them received 
6Z. per day. The Frost Fair now commenced : the street 
of tents called the City-road jmt forth its gay flags, in- 
viting signs, and music and dancing ; a sheep was roasted 
whole before sixpenny spectators, and the Lapland 
miitton” sold at a shilling a slice! Printing-presses 
were set up, and aii.ong other records was printed the 
following : 

“ You that walk here, end do design to tell 
Your children’s children what this year befell, 

Come buy this print, and then it will be seen 
That such a year as this hath seldom been.” 

OMNiPOTiiiNT PiiESS I Tyrant Winter has enchained 
the noblest current that flows to the main ; but Sumiiier 
will* return, and set the captive free^ So may tyranny 
for a time • freeze the genial current of the soul but a 
Free Press, like the great source of light and heat, will 
ere long dissolve the tyranny of the mightiest. Greatest 
of Alt'll what do we not owe to thee? — the knowledge 
which directs industry ; the liberty which encourages 
it ; tlie security which | ^otects it. And of Industry, how 
precious are the fruits! — glowing and hardy tempera- 
ments which defy the vicissitudes of seasons, and com- 
fortable homes which make you regret not the gloom 
that is abroad. But fur Industry, but for Printing, 
you might now have been content, like the Buss and 
Laplander, ^to b^my yourselves under that snow over 
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which you now tread with mirth and glee. — Printed on 
the Kiver Thames, and in commemoration of a Great 
Fair held upon it on the 31st of January 1814, when it 
was comj^yU'tely frozen uver from sliore to shore. The 
fiost commenced 27th December 1813; was accompa- 
nied by a thick fog that lasted eiglit days • and aftep 
the fog came a lieavy fal? of sijow, that prevented lall^ 
communication witli the iiortlierii mid w^estern parts of 
the country for several days.” * * * 

Another bill on the same subject ran thus : 

“Friends! now is your time tS su])port the freedona 
of the Press! Can the Press have greater liberty 1 
•Here you fnid it working in the middle of the Thames : 
anti if you encourage us by buying our impressions, W€ 
will keep it going in the tnie spirit of liberty, during the 
Frost.” 

• In the fair were swings, book-stalls, .dancing in a 
barge, suttling-booths, playing at skittles, frying sausages, 
&c. Tlie ice an^l snow in upheaved. miisses, as a fore- 
ground to St. Paul’s and the City, had a striking effect; 
^»d the scene by moonlight w^as singularly pictures(pic. 
On Feb. 50 the i(;8 cracked, and floateA away w ith bo(Jthi" 
printing-presses, &c.; the last document juinted b^ing a 
jevrde-inot : • , • 

“ To Madam Tahitha Thaw, 

Dear Dissolving Dame, ' 

FATiiEr Frost and Sister StJbw have 
Bonyed my ^)orders, formed ar' idol of we upon my , 
bosom, and all the IjADS OF ^LONDON come to make 
merry : now* as you love mischief, treat the multitude 
with a few' CRACKS by a Sudden visit, and obtain the 
prayers of the poor upon* both banks. 

Given at my otvHjfTess, the 5th Feh. 1814. 

T^OMilfS Tha]\ies.’’ 
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The newspapers of the time described the scene 
vividly enough. Bands of pandQan minstrels, relieved 
by the dulcet strains of the tin trumpet on all sides, 
delighted the ear. In the centre of the river a narrow 
stream defied the power .of tlie frozen region, arid 
marked the path ^ where once the current ran.* This 
intcn>nption, however, so far from impeding the gam- 
bols of the ‘day, increased the sport and added to the 
profit of the stewards of the scene. A few small planks 
■'in some cases, and an old b<^at or two in others, with the 
simple addition of Cfiaron’s fare, kept the communica- 
tion entire and enlivened the pastime. . In some parts of 
th(V stream, when', the width of unfrozen water admitted 
it, boats completely bent for sail, with their full ecpiip- 
ment, attracted the heedless throng. In these w’cre 
placed food for the hungry', and for the thirsty relief : 
gin and gingerbi’ead, witli other cordials, were here on 
sale at a moderate price. ^ Ubi mel, ibi apes.* The 
crowd poured 'towards this magnetic ])eint with extraor- 
dinary avidity*:. Men, women, and children, were often 
seen in one promiscuous heap. Although it was irnpds-t 
tflble not to feel aAxions to afford cvefy oppoi^runity of 
cheering by plaj^ful pastime the nipj)ing severity of the 
weather, yet \Ve caiujot disO-ngage our mind from the 
hazardous consecpiences of such an exhibition as we are 
now^ ij'Oticing. lietween the bridges the ri^er is now 
entirely <5iftvered, not with a regulai; even-frozen surface, 
but with an incongruorijj accuninlation of icy fragments 
and congealed piled snow, which during the partial thaw 
was disengaged up the river and floated downwards ; 
this having been interrupt e'd.by the intervention of the 
bridges, and partially remnited* by the frost of the last 
tv/o or three days, has completely covered the surface of 
the water. "It ii^ yet extremely dangerous, and was in 
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many places last night set in motion by the influx of 
the tide, and carried with extreme velocity against the 
piers of t^c bridges, waterman, more foolhardy 

than others, ventured "to tcross opposite Temple-gardens, 
and nearly lost his life in tBe attempt.” , 

A clever contributor iCf A U the Year Round has tbfiS 
rewritten the gay sceile and its sequel : Wliile the" 

crowd danced and blew trumpets, sprang* rattles, drank 
gin, and ate gingerbread, scientifie'ftien disputed whe- 
ther the ice rose and fell in one si>lid mass with the ebb^ 
and flow, or whether it remained steady at the greatest 
• flood Ifbight and bore its own weight in suspension 
during the ebb. In the mean tim^ dandies from Bond- 
street and the Kow, sj)ortmg - men from Tattersall’s, 
soldiers from Kiiightsbridge, graziers from Smithficld, 
ind ladies from evcrvAMliere, crowded the noisy shows 
)n the ice-bridge opposite Queenhithe, where the centre 
)f the fair was. ^ It was one long carniyal, and every- 
body went to see it. 

• At last the thaw came ; the rain fell and the wind 
dew, and the jba er broke from its#prison, eager to s^ 
igain its miglity and innumerable ships and its brave 
overs the seamen. Poor peiqflc walking that* night 
Februaiy 7) heard tlie rain pelt at the windows and 
he wind, shout down the chiniiiey-^pots, and thanked 
jrod that the hfixd thne of dear bread and n^'work was 
>ver. The great snuw-dfifts melted at the stern call 
\f the sou’-west wind, and thei great shroud was dra\fn^ 
)ack from the face of Nature* waking from her long 
leath-like trance. This •change also Death fokowed 
silently. Many perisj^ed iij^ the floods in Lincoln- 
shire. Even the Frost Fair had nearly been fatal^ to 
a few of its lingering frequenters. Nine gien were left 
on the ice in a booth to guard it ibr ihtd proprietor, 
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Mr. Lawrence, of the Feathers public-house, Timber- 
street, Queenhithe. He leA it safe at nine, not fearing 
the thaw, and took with him all the spirits ^and other 
liquors, except a pint of gin, w*hicli he gave the men to 
drink. . At two in the morning tfie sleeping custodians 
we^e awakened by a movenlent in the ice, which was 
breaking up and daishing against the bridges. They 
raiiwout and ibuiid themselves, in the darkness, sweep- 
^ing with the speed of the rapids towards Blackfriars 
' Bridge, against which their ice-raft was about to dash. 
While they were staring horror-stricken their fire caught 
the, booth, and it broke into a flame. The men wdth- 
great difficulty lea])e(J, Into a lighter which, broken from 
its moorings, was drifting past ; the next moment that 
too crashed against the bridge and went to pieces. Again 
the men tlire\Y thcmselvef into 'the water, clung to the' 
bridge, and saved their lives just as they were at the 
last point of cxjiaustion.” 

Well do we remember watching tlic life of this 
Frost Fair tlnougli the balustrades of old Londoa, 
liridge — by no means our favourite l.)ok-out^ as the 
parapet was m»rc than breast high, and made the sight 
it strain upon tiptoe. ’There has been no such scene as 
this, though more than half a century has elapsed. 

A. duodecimo volume, entitled Ifrostiana a His- 
tory ofthe^I}iver Thames in a Fivzen^State^ with an Account 
of the late Severe Frost j &c.; \o which is added the Art of 
Skating f was printed anil published qn the Ice on the 
Thames^ February 5, 1814. The title-page 'was worked 
upon'- a large ice-island betwHeen Blackfriars and West- 
minster Bridges. 

^Luke Olennell, the Northumberland painter, sketched 
tlie above Frost Fair from near London Bridge. 
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HOW LONHON^IS SUPfLIED WITH WATER. 

This is a subject great importance, affecting the 
interest and comforjb of upwards of 3,000,000 persons. 
London is sup])licd with wAter, as in 1848, by ten com- 
panies, and every individifel receives 22 gallons dailj* 
The supply is, of course, irregutar and uncertain, an* 
only the average can be given, l{^‘gistrar-gQne 

ral’s Report for March and Api\N18C)G asserted th 
daily supply to be 88,000,000 on 80*000,000 gallons 
but as during tliose two months less water was puinpe* 
.into Limdon tlian during any other period of the yeai 
the daily supply may be fairly estimated at 100,000,00' 
gallons a day, or perhaps a little less. If the populatio] 
were estimated at 3,000,000, the supply for each persoi 
•would be about 30 gallo'jis a*day. This is a large sup 
ply, and shows clearly that the reason the* poorer classe 
of London do not get sufScient water arises from somi 
other cause than the insufficiency of the gross cpiantiri 
water shpplied to the metropolis, "[fhe fault is be 
lieved tp lie in^thc manner of the; supi)ly. The^Aes 
of Parliament regUating the Water Companies orden 
that means should be provided for giving a ednsfan* 
supply of water to every part ftf the metropolis ; bui 
this orde^is subject to certain specified exceptions. Anc 
London, like almost all large towns in England, is, as j 
matter of f^ct, fiirftished ii^dth an intermittent su2)i)ly 
The mains arc, of course, constantly supplied, prkb 
cipally in case fire should break out ; but the service- 
pipes are shut off from thg mains during certain j:ours 
of the day, and the consequence is that every house- 
holder has to provide himself with a cistern, which 
entails upon him the necessity of providing storeage *foi 
two^ays’ supply of water, because during^ Sunday the 
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service-pipes are not turned on at all ; consequently, at 
least 100,000,000 gallons 'of water remain stored in 
London cisterns every day. For this system it has 
been proposed to substitute a^ continuous supply, as yi 
the case of gas-lighting. The 'chief objection ^to the 
'constant supply of water is vhat there would be a great 
•waste'; but it is stated} upon good authority, that in all 
those towns wher,c the inhabitants have a continuous 
supply, the consumption is not so great as in London. 


. THE UNDERWRITER. 

In the Maritime iteginter we find the following inter- 
esting sketch of this im])ortant 2 )crson in the mercantile 
world : ‘ ^ 

The Underwriter is essentially a dealer in marine 
stores ; his whole ideas are marinated. There is naught 
about him but hath suffered a sea change. Tlie future 
presents to him'^its weaves of hope and its quil*t harbours 
of rest, even thouj^i the past may be jjl wreck with a 
veiy small salvage. When all tiling,^ go smoothly, and 
the wind keeps^in thfe light ^quarter, he floats placidly 
along the tide of life'; but when risks run cross, and 
the magnetic telegraph announces that a vessel with silk 
and tea is on the Goodwin, the clouds descend at once, 
and he accepts an abandonmeut ot‘ all joy with a grace- 
melancholy. We aije, of course, speaking of the 
true, old-fashioned Unclerwiter; vir gregis — the repre- 
sentative man. There is a ngw class of men sprung up, 
a spurious edition, who may be styled men of pleasure, 
with parentheses of business. But to the commercial 
man business was bis life, interrupted by intervals for 
sleep. An4 if a dream did come, he dreamed copsols 
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or cotton or premiums, according to his avocation. This 
supremacy of business still eScists vigorously in another 
place.” We lately met a friend near the Hercules-pass- 
i^ge, whose family werosufferjng from scarlet-fever. Full 
of sympathy, our earntst intjuiiy was, How are things 
in your house!” Bettei>—an eighth,” was hi^ reply V 
though, on reaching home, we •found that his s<5venthi 
child had sickened that morning. * , ^ 

Not to wander from Lloyd’s, the* Underwriter is s 
man of exact proportions. The ^ancTard of measure ir 
all things is a hundred. Time, he considers, is very pro- 
, perly divided into centuries, and the ratio of all thing! 
else, including marine risks, is per centum. He findi 
the proportion of unhappy marriages among his acquain 
tance to be Jibout 3^ jier cent, and that 50 per cen 
•of butlers marry the L'ldieS’-maids. Similarly to th 
statistics of matrimony, he discovers that accidents oi 
horseback arise from carelessness to the extent of 2b pe; 
cent, and that mounted cockney is usually one-thirc 
off, or, asf he would usually express ig 33 J per cent 
Tlie fayility oJj, computing by a nyental arithmetic tljt 
value of any glvcit risk, and combining several element! 
to a monetaiy result, and redifciiig it to a common "foi; 
mula, is the special gift of the cxjierienced Underwriter 
In life-assurance the data are f or the most part fixed 
and mathematical science has produced from them tablei 
proceeding on certspin defined ratios ; whilst deteriorating 
circumstances come in as exceptions, or, in the majo^"-. 
of cases, a^e inoperative. But.the risk offered to an) 
Underwriter must be coip.posed from data, not ^-?ie oi 
wliich is constant, and, sit bek, the resultant is not capa- 
ble of any scientific proof. The sufferer from grave 
mistakes will be the Underwriter himself, and hal: 
a lifetime may be required to acquire the quick anc 
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practised eye necessary for canying on an extensive 
business at Lloyd’s. When it considered that the 
risks taken by an individual writing in three or four 
names during the course of a year sometimes reckon by 
millions, it may be imagined whut care and acuteness, 
what knowledge and experience, are demanded to avoid 
na, fatal result. 

A chief eVment of safety consists in writing even 
lines ; or taking aiiN^qual an amount as can be obtained 
on a grc'at variety of risks. But at best this can only be 
‘ done when names are known; and open ship or ships’ 
policies disturb the best intentions, and throw out the 
best-made book. For insurances on the body of ships, 
the 2)rincipal elcmenfe are age, class, and size, material, 
ownership, season, voyage, and trade. The voyage 
would include not only the known dangers of that par- 
ticular navigation, but the state of weather, &c. These 
and* smaller considerations must all have their influ- 
ence in deciding on a premium. For goods, add to the 
risks enumeratcid above the state of markets, and th,e 
difficulty of distinguishing with certai,nty damage to 
goods by sea-water, and by other ' causes. Political 
<5.vehts, • too, have to be weighed, and their issues and 
tendencies estimated; so that to compute a premium 
with any degree of exactness, rapidity of thought is 
necessary, as well as the experience of past years. The 
responsibility is greater than lusuarfftr the first or lead- 
•ifeg Undeiwriter on the policy, who may be considered 
to settle the premium, for others will always be ready 
to follow, trusting in a well-kpown name. An error of 
judgment of the leading Underwriter may be productive 
of very extensive loss to others. It is the penalty paid 
for' name, and the greater that name the deeper the 
responsibilityf r 
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* On tlic lOtli of fFaiuajy 186(> this very ancient 
custom, wliich literally majf be said to date fr^m time 
immemorial — for none cai? trace witli certainty tjfie 
period when it w'as first established — was formally^ 
observed, in the presence of the toisi Qiancellor jind 
other high functionaries of state, at •the offices o^ the 
Controller-general in Old Palace- 3 »ard. The ceremony* 
of the is, of course, of the most routine and formal 
.kind. •At one, and indeed no very distant, time it oc- 
curred yearly ; long ago it was gone through four times 
in the year. Now, however, it only takc's place at in- 
tervals of five, six, or seven years. Tlie last ceremony 
of the Pyx was in 1861, ^nd*bcforc that there had been 
none since 18f)4. A passing notice of its routine, there- 
fore, may be interesting, if only as illustrating the tena- 
city with whicdi old customs Jind old laws are adhered to 
ig; this f*oudtry, even when the very dat(f of their origin 
is lost ip the twilight of traffition.^ Tlie ceremony cf 
the Pyx has nolhiiTg Romish about it, as its name woufd 
seem to imjdy, beyond that it \vffs instituted at *a tTme; 
when any other religion than fhe Romish was little 
thought jf. The ceremony is virtually nothing more 
nor less than a sort of trial of the Master and officers of 
‘.he Mint, to ascertifin if the coinage which* they have 
issued is pure and standard ^dd and silver of nothkg 
less than their fair weights, and with nothing more than 
their proper quantities of qjloy. , 

The custom is first named in an Act passed in the first 
year of the reign of Edward HI., which directs that the 
ceremony of the Pyx — ^that is, the assay of the specirnen 
coinj^ deposited in the pyx or box — shall be^made before 
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the proper officers of the Crown four times every year. 
Even this statute, howevery says in its quaint old Nor- 
man French that the examination shall he made ^^ac- 
cording to ancient custonu”-D-a statement which suffi- 
ciently shows that even kt tbat period it was long 
established. From tliis it has been traced back to the 
» reign of Henry II., though even then nothing was 
found to show that it had not existed before that again. 
Until the Civil War and the Commonwealth the quar- 
terly examinations ofi^the coin were continued regularly ; 
after that, they gradually became half-yearly, then 
annual, then biennial, till now, as we have sa‘Id, they 
only occur at irregular intervals of several years apart. 
This infrequency of examination of the coinage is, how- 
ever, not due to ajiy neglect of suj>er\ision, but solely to 
the increase of it. In bygoije times, when the poor 
trick of debasing the coinage was as common a remedy 
as forced loans, and much more common than new taxes, 
the ceremony of the Pyx was a necessary safeguard 
which the people extorted from the Crown. It is need- 
less to say how long this state of things has ceased to 
exist, and th<^ system of checks at tne Mint, by wliich 
.for every pound of gold ilelivered so many full- weighted 
sovereigns must be returned, has arrived at such per- 
fection that fraud has become impossible, and the cere- 
mony of the Pyx is now as much ah empty form as the 
Nolo episebpari of bishops eletst. ' 

The Pyx, as many of our readers know, is simply a 
corruption of the Greek word or box. Appa- 

rently the word was first n^sed as applied to the box 
in the Roman Catholic Church in which the conse- 
crated Host was kept. In that Church, however, it 
has gradually been transferred to the chalice from which 
the Commu,nion is administered. This pyx or chalice 
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is now regarded in the Eomisli Church as a vessel of 
peculiar sacredness, which ^noiie but the priests can 
touch. People in olden times used to swear by it, and 
it is geneitilly believed* that the old saying of please 
the pigs” is nothing morS tfen a modem corruption of 
please the pyx.” 

This p 3 "x or box, latterly used by the Mint,^ isc a 
much larger one than formerly, and this again accounts 
for the long intervals between which lamination of 
its contents is made ; for until the Mgister of the Mint 
notifies to the Privy Council that ft is full, no ceremony* 
can be held. The box is a plain iron safe, divided into 
‘three compartments, two for silver coinage and one, for 
gold. It is secured by three intricite locks, each opened 
by diflPerent keys, which aiX5 intrusted to disthict officials 
at the heads of the chief branches of the Mint. In the 
*upper lid are carefully-jti*otected aperturejs which allow 
the money to be put in, but by no means permit of its 
extraction. Th^ way it is filled is thi»; each milling 
of either gold or silver, and its subsequent coinage, is 
• Called a joarney,” a mere corruption of the old French 
term a J()urn<k.^%r work. Ajofirnde, or day’s woi;!?, 
was in old times supposed to niean the melting (jf l^lb. 
of gold, or GO lb. of silvei^ Now, however, these terms 
are merel}^ arbitrary as to the (pantity coined, and* vary 
from as Knv as 50 son reigns up to 300; while in silver 
the variation is even greater, though the ^amount of 
mintage is of course infinitely less valuable. From 
each and all of these joumeyii, no matter how smalf'or 
large, specimen coins of each 'denomination that have 
been made from it arc, deposited in the Pyx, marked 
with the date and number of the pyx or crucible from 
which they were smelted. From the 31st of December 
1861 till the 31st of December 1865 this# process of de- 
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positing had been going steadily on from day to day till 
the Pyx became full, and when brought up for exami- 
nation, it had repi’esentative specimens of a coinage of 
34,927,008?. 8s. Old. in gold, and 1,556,100/. 11s. lOd. 
in silver. , * 

The formal proceedings of January 19, 1866, were 
as follows, and commenced aC nine o’clock: the officials 
‘ prcseiit consisted of th'i members of the Privy Council 
wh(' constitut'*- the Court of Pyx, not less than five 
being j)resent to rform a quorum, of whom the Lord 
Chanci‘llor is one, aiK*^ acts as president. Tlie Duke of 
Argyll, as Lord Ih’ivy Seal, was also present; the Right 
Hon. Mr. Giischen, M.P., the Right Hon. Mr^ H. A. 
Bruce, Vice-preslden^- of the Privy Council ; Sir Wil- 
liam Dunbar, Controller-general of the Exchequer ; and 
the lion, the Serjeant-at-arms attending on the Great 
Seal. The Queen’s Remembri^ncer was in attendance' 
to administer the oath, yvith Professor Graham, Master 
; of the Mint, the Queen’s Assay Master, Masters and 
Wardens of the Goldsmiths’ Company, with their clerk 
and the jury returned by them, freemen of their com- 
|\my, and including among them thein^ Assay JMaster. 
When all tlu^se officials were assembled, the massive 
Pyx containing its load ** of treasure having previously 
been deposited on the table, the Queen’s Remembrancer 
took his place on the right hand of the Controller of the 
Exchequer, and read the list of names of the jury in 
attendance; after which he 9it once administered the 
• oaiH first to the foreman^ and then to the jury. The 
oath is as follows : ► 

You shall well and truly>after your knowledge and 
discretion make the assays ^of these moneys of gold and 
silver, and truly report if the said moneys be in weight 
and fineness according to the Queen’s standard in her 
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Treasuiy for coins, and also if the same moneys be* 
sufficient in alloy and according to the covenants com- 
prised in an indenture thereof, bearing date the 6th 
day of FqJ^rujiry 1817,«and made between his Majesty 
King George III. of the l^ne part, and the Eight lion. 
William Wellesley Pole of the other part. *^0 Jielp you^ 
God.” • ' 

Tin’s oath having been talcenlby^thc forepian and the* 
jury, the Clerk of the Goldsmiths’ Own^any theji Bead 
to them such extracts from the indefuurc as explained 
its nature and the matters cont^ned in it to which* 
their oath applied. The Lord Chancellor then briefly 
•charged the jury upon the importance of their functions, 
and virtually gave over into their (jjistody all the officers 
of the Minty until by finding the correctness of the coin 
submitted to their assay, both in weight and fineness, 
•they should deliver their ver^iict of acquittal. Notice 
was then given, through their foreman, that the juiy 
would deliver ^leir verdict at Goldsn^iths’-hall next < 
evening. 

• • The ineinbers of the Privy Council, the Queen’s 
Ecmembraiiceiy and the Serjeant-at-arms then retired, 
while the jury went bach to Goldsmiths’ -hall to make 
their assay. It was fornierly th5 jmcjice for tlie jurjt 
to retire, attended by the officers having charge of the 
Exchequiir standard trial-pieces of coin and the Pyx of 
the Mint into a room at the Exchequer appropriated to 
that purpose, where furnSlces, crucibles, measures, and 
tests being ready^ and the Pyj and Exchequer standard 
being placed on a table, they to(7k from the Pyx succes- 
sively such quantities of ^old and silver coin a» they 
thought fit, and having,ascert^iined how near the weight 
corresponded with the tale, they afterwards })rocceded 
to melt, them in order to ascertain the alloy. They tfien 
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retired to their own hall to prepare their verdict, which 
used to be delivered by their foreman to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who read it aloud, and gave it to the Queen’s 
Eemembranccr for preservation and enrolment. This 
formality was gone through lor the last time at the 
assay of June 1842. Since then the assay of the Pyx 
money has been made at the Goldsmiths’-hall, where 
the jury has been accompanied by an officer of the 
Exchequer, Ml'n 'has charge of the necessary standard 
weiglits provided lor the puiqiose. 

The process is this: tlie whole mass of gold and 
silver coin in the Pyx is rolled under enormous pressure 
into two distinct masses of ingots, the metal of each 
being completely n,'inglcd and welded together. A 
piece is then cut off from the end of ingot, and 
passed between rollers till it is made into a long and 
narrow plate about the thic.kne3>s of a shilling. A num- 
ber of small pieces are then cut off* each plate, and all 
are weighed vdth the greatest accuncy, and jdaced 
upon a piece of paper, which is numbered, and the 
weight of the .^itandard metal written upon it. Each 
f>iece of metal is then placed in a sina!ll bottle?’ fixed in 
liot-sand batlis, and filled with sufficient acid to extract 
and dissolve the alloy.' When nothing but the fine gold 
or silver remains, each piece is taken out of its bottle, 
again carefully w^jighed, when the weight of^ the fine 
metal is again written down on the paper bearing its 
number. The proportion oPgold or silver and of alloy 
call thus be calculated ard accurately determined in a 
number of cases ; and from these a just result is obtained 
of tht proportion of fine metej and alloy in the whole 
of the money in the Pyx, and consequently of the 
amount in the whole coinage which they represent. 
The same process is applied to the trial-pieces of stand- 
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ard gold and silver delivered to the jury for this j)ur- 
pose, and the same results of the proportions of fine 
metal and of alloy ought to he obtained, in order to 
prove the qmiplete accuvacy of the assay, and to insure 
a *satisfaetory verdiot of tho requisite fineness of the 
gold and silver coinage. • 

In the assay a very small variation in the standojpjJ 
is allowed in the Mint indenture. *and tins is palled ^Hhe 
Master’s remedy.” It is of course imj*og{s3l)le to insure 
actual chemical accuracy in a coinag^so enormous as 
that of Great Britain; and the Mint indenture there- 
fore allows by the Master’s remedy ” a minute varia- 
tion, wlucli, however, must rise above or sink below ^an 
almost nominal deviation. It is si^isfactory to say that 
this variatio^ji has never been exceeded, so far as the 

records extend, since the date of the first Mint inden-f 

* • 

ture in 1290. Oji gold the JVlaster’s remedy or de- 
viation in fijieness was originally fixed at -Jth of a carat 
(1^ dwts.) ])er Ib^ standard. It was raised in 1350 to 
^th of a carat, and so continued ‘Vith trifling varia- 
ttfoiis, according as the coijiage was nme or less de- 
based, tifi 1815j»w’hcn the standard i^vas brought dowqJP 
to xeth of a carat, or 15 grains, l)oth in weigj^t and 
fineness. This high staiiclari of accyracy, however, 
was again reduced in 1817, wlien the Master’s remedy 
wras limited to ^ carat, or 12 grains, and so 

continues to this daj . Tlie Master s remedjr on silver 
was fixed in 1279 *at 2JTlwts. per lb.; in 1350 it was 
limited to 2 dw^ts, both in w^glit and fineness, andf so 
continued till 1815, wdien it waS at once reduced ^o its 
present standard, and onlj*a variation of Idwt. aMowed 
in the pound weight. • » 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to mention l\erc 
that standard gold, as it is termed, consists of 22 parts 
WOh. n. 
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of fine gold with two parts of alloy in the pound, troy 
weight. The alloy of gold now used is coj)per; for- 
merly it was silver. Silver is weighed by the pound 
standard; and a pound of silver contains H,oz. 2 dwts. 
of fine silver, with 18 dwts. of mixed alloy to harden 
^ the metal. According to these standards 46|gths 
sovereigns go to the pound weight troy, and exactly 
66s. to thp pound weight troy of silver. The Mint 
returns, whicJj.ar?. always investigated during the cere- 
mony of the Pyx, show that the gold coinage is, with 
rather rare exceptioa»s, almost entirely limited to sove- 
reigns, the number of half-sovereigns struck being small. 
Of silver the coinage seems almost entirely limited tc 
florins, shillings, sixpences, and threepenny-pieces. Four- 
pennj^-pieces seem to have died out save for the excep- 
tional purposes of Maundy money. Of half-crowns or 
five-shilling pieces not^a single one has been struck 
apparently since 1861. Alrridijed from the Times. 

GE^,EALOGY OF THE POET MILTON.' 

Mr. Hyde Clai^c has succeeded in determining the 
unsettled point in Milton’s genealogy, by means of a 
record kindly Qbtained for him by Mr. Park Nelson, 
clerk of the Scriveners’ Company. By this it appears 
that on the 2 7 tlb of February 1599, John Milton, son 
of Richard Milton, of Stanston (s^c), county of Oxon, 
and late apprentice to James Colbron, was admitted to 
the freedom of the Conjpany. This decides that the 
name of the poet’s grandfather was Richard, and iden- 
tifies' him, according to Mri Hunter’s conjecture, with 
Richard Milton of Stanton Sjt. John’s, Oxfordshire, 
attested to the subsidy 19th Eliz., 1577, fined for recu- 
sancy 60Z. in the 43d Eliz., and again on the 13th of 
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July 1601. The grandfather was thei^fore a Eomar 
Catliolic, as attested, by Ajjbrey. This makes avail- 
able Professor Masson’s discovery of Henry Milton oi 
Stanton Sla Joliii’s, who ns now shown to be great-grand- 
father of the poet,' aqd 1;h^ he was descended of the 
Oxfordshire stock. Aubrey’s account of Uikon the 
scrivener is sliowii to be erroneous, for the latfxy was 
apprenticed, and did not become .a scrivener by pur- 
chase or redemption. John Milton tl|<>-»i;crivener must 
have been born in 1577-8, and not, as .supposed l)y Pro- 
fessor Masson, in 1562-3. At th5 time of his death, in 
1647, he would be sixty-nine years okl. He began 
'practice in 1599, and married soon after. It now*ap- 
pcars very unlikely that the scriv«ner, as alleged, went 
to college at Oxford; but he may liave attended a 
grammar-school there befoi;p his a])prenTiees}ii]), Stan- 
ton St. John’s being ibur miles and ^ half distant. 
Any diffei’ence between Henry and John Milton on 
the groujid of religion must have t^ken place at a later 
period of Jjfe than the time of the latty* leaving Stan- 
♦fon; he was aj>prenticed by Henry to •the respectable 
trade oT a scrAe^cr; conformed <n Ijondon; foui^ 
conformity useful in business and thereby the ^lisj^ute 
arose, Eicliard being alivej and lyiving J)eing fined as a* 
recusant after his son was admittc'd as a scrivener. 

Here* arc a few m i'inoranda of the poet’s residence 
in Aldersgate. The Ji.ooks of the parish beiy record to 
Milton’s residing in a house at the bottom of Lamb- 
alley, in Aldcrsgate-street, ^id that himself and*his 
servant wero, in the year 1641* rated in the books of 
the parish to the poll-tax;, In the second precinct t)f the 
parish, and were so returned the Exchecpier. Lamb- 
alley (now Maidenhead-court) runs through from oppo- 
site No. 159 Aldersgate-street into Nicholl-if^uare, where, 
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until witliin these few years, a small portion of an Eliza- 
bethan cottage stood acro^^s it at the upper end, near 
NichoU-square. This was the remains of the garden- 
house belonging to the Earl df Shaftesburj, which at 
one period stood alone in ‘Ihe middle of the garden at 
. the real' of his mansion or town house, still standing, 

, being *Nos. 37 and 38, in Aldcrsgate -street, and now 
occupied by Messrs. Phillips and Co., tea-dealers ; Messrs. 
Sutton and C6'., ‘^•iirriers, occupying the wing adjoining. 
There was at on j period a passage that' found its way 
from the left-hand sicie of the court round this cottage 
into Wall-yajV'^, which, upon the erection of the houses 
that now constitute Kedcross- square, was closed up, 
when, for the convergence of the public, a footway was 
cut through the cottage for an entrance into Nicholl- 
squai’c. This cottage was, originally much larger, for 
on the writeris father and hiihself (who leased eleven 
houses in this court) proceeding to repair the two small 
ones adjoining, they found them to be attached, and only 
separated by Ifith partitions plastered witl,» clay and 
straw. In thij^ cottage or garden-house, after the Re-' 
st oration, th^poet fToliu Milton was, is stated," secretly 
hid/\u> from tlie fury of Charles H., where he was, no 
'doubt, well secured and provided for by his stanch 
friend and admirer, the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

In 1G46-7, Milton lived at No. 17, on the North side 
of Barbican ; and here, until 18G4,, in the rear of the 
above house, in a gai’den, was a building which was 
pointed out as Milton's schoolroom. Li Barbican was 
the mansion of the poet^s early patrons, the Bridgewater 
family — whence Bridgewatferrcourt. Garter-court is 
named from Sir Thomas^ Wrothesly, Garter .King-at- 
Arms ; and in Beech-street, the East continuation of 
Barbican, resided Prince Rupert. 
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A /ew^f the Church Organs in the metropolis are 
more noteworthy for their .historical associations than 
for theijp instrumental superiority, organ-building in. 
England having only approxinjated perfection ‘^ithin_ 
the last forty years.* * • 

St Andrevos (Ilolbom) organ wg^ ‘•ouilt from ‘^the 
famous one constructed by Harris* for the Temple 
Church; part of which was sent to Christ Church 
Cathec^al, Dublin, but has been sold for 500Z., and is 
now in Wolverhampton Church. When Dr. •Sa- 
cheverell entered upon the living of St. Andrew’s, he 
found that the organ, not having been paid for, had 
^from its erection hi 1(599 been shut up; the Doctor by 
a collection among his 2*5arishit)ners, raised the amount, 
and paid for the instrument. 

St Jameses \Piccadilly) (W’^aw^was \)riginally con- 
structed iti 1687, by Harris, for King t James H., in 
* \Vliitehall Chajicl, then used for Koman-Catholic wor- 
ship. In 1691 ilb was presented, with the gallety ot 
loft, by William and Mary to* J^t. James’s ])ari5h» In 
1852 it was reconstructed by Bishop,* on the German 
principle, when a detached choir-organ was placed in 
front o^the galleiy. The great ofgan contains 2240 
pipes : the case is sunniounted with angels v^nd cherubs, 
and in the centre are two cherubs supporting a crown. , 
The pipes are richly oriiannented, and the whole Tiar- 
monises with the florid style of the church interior. 

St Magnus^ or^an, • London-bridge, was bftilt by 

• ♦ 

* Condensed, in part, from A short Account of Organs built in 
Mugland from the Reign of King Cha/rles tlw Second to the Present 
1853. 
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Jordan, and its opening is thus described in the Spec^ 
tator^ Feb. 8, 1712 : 

Whereas Mr. Abraham Jordan senior and junior 
have with tlicir own hands, .jojuicry .excepted, made and 
erected a very large organ“in S^c. Magnus’ Church, at 
*the fopt of London-hridge,' consisting of four sets of 
keys, one of wliicli is adapted to the art of emitting 
sounds by swelling the notes, which never was in any 
)rgan before; thli instrument will be publicly opened 
)n Sunday next, the perfonnance by Mr. John Kobin- 
5011. The above-said Abraham Jordan gives notice to 
ill masters and ])erformers, that lie will attend every 
lay next week at the said church, to accommodate all 
hose gentlemen wlio shall have a curiosity to hear it.” 

This instrument still exists, but has been much 
iltered and modernised by' Parsons; at present, only 
hree of the original four sets of kc^ys remain, as stated 
11 the Short Account already named. 

SL Margarets {Westminster) organ was built by 
Smith in 1076, and he himself was first organist there 
ind played for a salary. Edward, a ?*on of the cele- 
)rated Hen^ Purcell, was elected organist in 1726. 

oU Marthi S’^in-tlie-'Fields^ organ^ the present of Kin g 
jfeorge I. upon being chosen churchwarden, was built 
)y Schrieder, but^ has given place to another organ, 
>uilt by Gray. 

St PauVs Cathedral orgar was designed by Wren 
0 bf? keeping with the stalls, &c., and the case was 
arved by Gibbons. The^ instrument is a celebrated 
7 ork of Schmidt’s, erected in 1694, and is infinitely 
aore effective than the Temple Church organ, from 
leing placed in a building more suitable to its magni- 
udS. It retains much of its original work. The swell 
ras added by Craiiz : it was repaired by Orhman md 
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Nutt early in the present century; and in 1826 by 
Bishop, who added the celebrated pedal-pipes and re- 
newed the chorus - stops ; in this instrument he first 
iiitrodilccd concussion*- v^ves. Notwithstanding its 
, power and chorus, seteral •more ‘excellent stops were 
made for it, which lay many years useless* in the 
vestry, but for which Wren, tender of his architeofcural 
proportions, would nev^^r consent* to let flie case be 
sufficiently capacious to receive” {Dr, ^Tniniey), Handel 
highly esteemed the St. Paul’s and frequently 

})layed upon it : it has 1797 ])ipes, and the largest pipe 
.is twenfey-two inches in diameter. 

TIte T miph Church orga7i has a strange history. • It 
was built late in the reign of Charles II. by competition. 
First v as set up an organ by Schmidt, when Dr. Blow 
#and Purcell, then in their prime, performed on the in- 
strument on appointed clays, lo disjday Its excellerice. 
Another organ was built in a different part of the 
church by Ilarris, who employed SuHy, organist to Queen 
, Catharine,* to touch this instrument, \Wnch brought it 
in favour; aiul^the rival organs competed for nearly g, 
year. At len^h^IIarris challenged Schmidt to make 
additional reed-stops in a given time ; these were^h% vox 
humana, Cremorne, the double-cartel. A* double-bassoon, 
and sonje others ; and these stops, which were new to 
English ears, delighted the crowd at the trial. At 
length Judge Jeffmies, oitLe Inner Temple^ terminated 
the controversy in favour of Schmidt; and Harris’s 
organ was removed. The^psirtisanship ran so high 
that, according to the IIoji. Roger North, ^^in Mie night 
preceding the last trial bf the reed-stops, the friends ol 
Harris cut the bellows of Smith’s organ in such a man- 
ner, that when the time came for playing upon if no 
wild could be conveyed into the wind-chest,” 
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The Temple organ is considered Schmidt’s master- 
piece, and though additiont have heen made by Byiield 
and by Bishop, it retains all the original pipes in the 
great organ and choir-organ. .Tf swell was consiructod 
by Byfield, and perhaps still contains the pipes of the 
‘ original also. This organ is remarkable for possessing 
;quai»ter-tones, so that «^there is a diflFerence of tone be- 
tween G sharp and* A flat, and also between D sharp 
and E flat. Ori,jinally this arrangement occurred only 
in the choir-organ qnd great organ; and it seems to 
have been introduced either as an object of curiosity, 
or to render it*in some way more perfect than its rival, , 
since probably Harris was unprci)ared for the novel con- 
trivance. (See tlie SPiort Account of Organs hnilt in Eng- 
hxndy 1847.) This organ is a grand iustniment, but far 
too large for the church. 

Wldteliall Chapel organ was the first built for Eng- 
land by Schmidt; and being hastily put together, it 
proved an indiffereht instrument. Schmidt’s old case 
remains, having been fitted with a new organ by Elliott. 

The organ-cases of Schmidt arc far fetter than any 
since built : although the detail is not ecclesiastical, the 
old forni is kept up, aivl the general a])pearancc is that 
of those erectfed' in Germany and Flanders from the ' 
latter end of the 14th to*the end of the 16th century. 
The carved work is bold, and consists only of open-work • 
panelling, foliage and flowers,, with krge angels’ heads, 
which have a venerable efiect, especially when the pipes 
are diapered. The caseg of Harris are more elaborate 
than thde of Schmidt ; the details being in the style of 
Louis XIV. — “wreaths of flotvers, and indelicate fat 
Cupids by way of angels, with drapery used for every 
purpose in the world but to cover their nakedness.” 

Thenceforth organ-cases became plainer and meau^er. 
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Snetzler, Green, and others, in the middle of the last 
century, enclosed their or^ns in cases as much like a 
square bgx as possiblq, the side being quite as broad 
«,s tlife front, and the* tryptic-like form, which was kept ' 
up by Schmidt, making tlie front overhang gach side,^ 
was discontinued. Early In the reign of George lEf. 
Green engrafted incorrect gotMc details upo'- hi# tast^ 
less boxes. Sometime^ the organ is^ made to look; like 
a tomb, then like a screen ; next caniopies of stalls are 
placed on the top; and latterly the organ has beei 
sometimes put out of sight altogether. The late Mr, 
Pugin* did much to reform this bad taste by several 
organ-cases of beautiful design. ^ 


THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY VAUL.’J’. • . 

The following relation of a strange frolicsome visit 
•to Westminster Abbey is said to have prison at a jovial 
party, •where #nirth had reigned ^so long that it was 
thought prudent to shift the scene to the. grave and 
serious. The iiari’ative is givei! by Sinclair iiiTis 
vzsible If^orld, and we quote his bwn words : 

“rii^e or six gentlemen who had dined together at 
a tavern, being drawn to visit the royal vault in King 
Henry’s Chapel, tn*W^tminster Abbey, hf the titled 
dead, as they looked down the steep descent by jy Inch* 
so many monarchs had been^carried to their last resting- 
place on earth, one cried, ^’Tis hellish dark;’ jinother 
stopped his nostrils, apd exejaimed against the noisome 
vapour that ascended from it. All had their different 
sayings; but, as it is natural for such spectacles to 
extitc some moral reflections even in thq most gay and 
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giddy, they all returned with countenances more serious 
than those with which they had enfered. 

Having agreed, however, to pass the evening to- 
gether, they all returned to. the place where thcj^ had 
dined; and the convefsation’ turning on a future state 
and apparitions, one among iSiem, who was an iiffidel in 
tliese 'blatters, especially^ as to spirits becoming visible, 
took, upon himself to rally the otlfers, who seemed rather 
inclined to the contrary opinion. 

« At length, to end the contest, they proposed him a 
wager of twenty guineas, that, great a hero as he pre- 
tended or really imagined himself, he had not courage 
enough to go alone at midnight into the vault of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel. This he readily accepted, and 
was quite elated with the prospect of success. 

The money on both sides was dejiosited in the . 
hands of the landlord of the house; and one of the 
vergers of the Abbey was sent for, whom they engaged 
to attend the aJventilrous gentleman to the gate of the 
cathedral, then tU shut him in and wait his refurii. , 

^ “ Everything beii,ig thus settled, the clock norsooner 
struck twelve than they all set out together ; those who 
Ijiid flic' wager^ being resdlved not to be imposed upon 
by his tampering with" the verger. Another scruple 
arose — which was, that though they saw him epter the 
chapel, how they should be convinced that he went as 
far as the vault ; but he instan<.ly renloved it by pulling 
' out q pi^nkiiife he had in his pocket. ^ This,’ said he, 

^ will I stick into the earth’ and leave it there ; and if 
you do not find it in the inside of the vault, I will own 
the wager lost.’ 

They agreed to wait for him at the door. Every 
step' he took had its echo ; and the lamp which the 
verger had left burning before the door of the chapel. 
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by its faint glimmer added to the solemnity of the 
scene. • • 

At length, sometimes groping his way, and somc- 
times/diiwted by thc.dliiybant laraj), he reached the en- 
trance of the vault. His inward -tremor increased, yet, 
determined not to be ovci^^owered by it, he descended, 
and having reached the last stair, stooped forward and 
stuck his j)enknife intorthe earth; ‘but as lie was rising 
to turn back and leave the vault, hc*felt something, as 
he thought, suddenly catch hold^of Mm and pluck hixt\ 
forward. He lost in an instant everything that could 
support him, and fell into a swoon, wdtlf his head in the 
vault and part of his body on the stairs. • 

“His friends waited patiently 1;ill one o’clock, when, 
not making his appearance, they debated among them- 
selves what they should d6 in the affair. The vcrgei 
they found, though accustonled to the •place, did not 
care to go alone ; therefore they res^ved to accompany 
him; and accorcfingly, preceded by a torch which a foot- 
,man belofiging to one of the company had with him, 
they wynt inty the Abbey, calling loudly for him 
they 2 )roceed('d! • 

“ No answer, however, beings returned, thc;f**lirioved 
on till they came to the sitairs of the ^lult, where, look- 
ing d..wm, they saw the condition he was in. They 
immediately ran tt) him, rubbed his temples, and did 
everything they ceulJ tliink of to restore him, but all 
in vain till they got <»ut of the Abbey, when 4lie f resh 
air recovered him. • ^ 

“After two or three 4pep groans, he cried, ^Heaven 
help me ! Lord have m^rcy upon me T which surprised 
his friends; but imagining he* was not yet perfectly come 
to his senses, they forbore saying anything to him* till 
thqy had got him into a tavern, wh(»*e, J:iavmg placed 
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him in a chair by the fireside^ they began to inquhe 
into his situation ; on which he stcquainted them with 
the apprehensions he was seized with immediately after 
he had left them; and that having .stuck his pei^.knife 
into the floor of the vault, Recording to his agreement, 
he was. about to return witn all possible haste, when 
oOmething plucked him ^ forward into the vault; but he 
add(^d that he had^neither seen cior heard anything but 
that his reason might easily account for; and should 
have returned with the same sentiments he went had 
not this unseen hand convinced him of the injustice of 
his unbelief. 

One of the company now saw the penknife sticking 
through the fore lappet of his coat, on which — ^j)resently 
conjecturing the truth, and .finding how deeply affected 
his friend was by his mistake, as indeed were all the 
rest, not doubting but liis return had been impeded by 
a supernatural hapji — he plucked out the penknife be- 
fore them all, and said, ^llere is the mystery discovered. 
In the attitude of stooping to stick this into the ground, 
it happened, as you ^see, to pass through^ the cogt ; and 
on your attempting to rise, the terror ‘you were in mag- 
nifiedrtiiis little obstruction into an imaginary impossi- 
bility of withclrawing yourself." 

‘^Ilis friends now ridtetded his credulity; ,,but the 
singularity of this accident did not shake his faith.” 


THE STOcSKWELL GHOST. 

Scarcely a century has elapsed since this palpable 
imposition affrighted the good people of Stockwell-green 
and the metropolis to an extent scarcely credible in these 
matter-of-fact days. In the year 1772 there lived a 
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detached house on the east side of the Green, and lying 
hack from the road g,t a short distance northward from 
the Tower public-house, a Mrs. Golding, a pious old 
lady, and Jier female servant. It appears that on the 
morirfng of Twelfth -jJay- ^Monday, January G) great 
alarm was occasioned in ^^s. Golding’s dwclllHg by the, 
fall and breakage of china, glass, plates, &c. *in the 
back-kitchen ; and the, removal *aijd tumbling about oi 
various articles of fuimiturc, without* any visible cause. 
Among these vexations it is recorded*, that, when Mrs. 
Saville (ill’s. G.’s neighbour) aiftl others were desired 
to drink a glass of wine, the bottles broke in pieces 
before they could be uncorked.” During one of these 
visitations Mrs. Golding ran int^ a neighbour’s house 
and fainted, and was afterwards bled. Meanwhile some 
of her pro2)ei’ty was brougljJ; into the same house, where 
*the articles tumbled about and got broken. In two 
other houses at Rush Common, neiu’ Brixton-causeway, 
where Mrs. Gcjdhig sought yefug//tlvjit day and the* 
following flight, accompanied by her maid-servant, similar 
*conse(piences followed; and in the «onsternation ex- 
cited by these J^tijjinge events the harassed old ladj" w^ts 
indirectly accused of having been guilty of son^^ atro- 
cious crime, for the committal *of wlpch she was thus 
pursued by Providence. 

Indignant at this accusation, Mr§,. Golding returned 
to her own home, accompanied from Brixton-causeway 
by Mr. Pain, the fius! aifSi of her niece, at whose house 
much glass and earthenware had been destroyed#* This* 
was about six o’clock on the Tuesday morning ; and as 
the breakage and falling* about of different arthdes Was 
soon after renew ed, suspicion fell upon the maid-sci vant, 
and she was immediately discharged. No disturbances 
happened afterwards, and none had previously taken 
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‘ place where the girl had not been present. Notwith- 
standing the fair presumption of^ her participation in 
these transactions, it is said that few persons at the time 
would admit of such a rational inference, butc attributed 
the whole to witchcraft. The*'infidents were muhi ex- 
.aggeratcd in a pamphlet pjiiblished at the tiine; and 
Lysons* added tliis strange testimony, that “great num- 
bers of people of all fanh went ,to see tlie feats of this 
imaginary ghost, * who caused ^he furniture to dance 
about the rooms "n a very extraordinary manner.” He 
Wds, writing about 1791 or 1792, “Mrs. Golding and 
her daughter lieing both dead, there was an auction at 
the house a few months ago, when the dancing furniture ' 
sold at very extravjigant prices,” thi'ongh a strange 
infatuation, mingled with some latent belief in super- 
natural agency. ^ 

In the Amiuhtor (edit. 1817) it is stated that “the' 
impostor was never discovered, though su])posed to have 
been a servant-maW ^mpjoyed in the household work.” 
Some ten yea.rs afterwards, in H()ne\s Every-day Booh 
(vol. i,, under January 7, 1825), it is stated, on the au- ' 
riiority of Mr. J. Bmyfield, of Camb(jrwi;jll (thefi lately 
decca^d), that Anne Robinson, who was Mrs. Golding’s 
serv^ant, and with \vhom*lie became acquainted some years 
after these occurrences, acknowledged herself to be tlie 
author of all the miscliief f some being accomplished by 
the placing of long horsehairs and wire under the 
crockery ancl glasses, and the 'rest by her own manual 
dexte^^lj ' during the excitement and alarm arising from 
her contrivances among !supe;*stitious and ignorant per- 
sons. 
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The cemetery attached to the chapel-of-ease at 
Hammersjnith was, in* the year 1804, tlie scene of a 
?lrea«fiul casualty, occasioned by the mischievous frolic 
of some^thoufvhtless iiidivicjual, who, disguised an whitCj^, 
and assuming the character of a ghost^ haunted this 
spot, to the great terrqp of many weak-miijded persons^ 
one of whom, a pregnant woman, di«d in coiiseqiUnce 
of her alann. An inhabitant named ^JSmith determined 
to watch for the apparition: haviitj; loaded a gun to pro* 
tect liiiiiself, he unhappily discharged it atp, poor labouring 
• bricklayer, who had entered the churchyard on his way 
home, and killed him on the spot.^ Smith was tried and 
convicted for this murder ; but it seeming evident that 
he had fired his gun more from his owm fears at the 
‘white appearaiice of tht^ bricklayer's clothes than from 
design, his sentence was commuted to one year’s im- 
prisonment. The person Avho^was.fht (;ause of all this ’ 
mischief >yas unlbrtunately never discovered. 


THE OOmiON HUNT.. 

Tjig; office of Common Hunt is of ancient origin, 
and is mentioned fn ve ry early civic “manuscripts. It 
originated in the ^hu ^' e* granted by Hen*y I. to the 
citizens to ^4iave chares and hunt as w^ell fully 

as their ancestors have Ind— that is to say,* in the 
Chiltre, in Middlesex, aph Surrey,” Fitzstephen says 
(Henry II.) that ^‘the* Londoners delight themselves 
with hawks a-nd hounds ; for they have the liberty of 
hunting in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, or Chiltern, •and 
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' in Kent to the waters of Grey/’ which differs some- 
what from the charter. The ‘granting of this charter 
is pictured in one of the painted windows recently put 
up in the Guildhall. , ^ 

In the reign of Henry, VI., a sum of money wao 
granted to the ComAon Huntsihan for the hire of a 
house for his dogs and horses ; and a goodly number of 
j^>ersoxis was appointed -to go with the Common Hunt 
to ijfie chase (according to the 'dustom and liberties of 
the City hitherto .approved and used), wdthin the land 
of the abbot and comfcjit of Stratford, and neighbour- 
ing places, as Epping Forest. TwTaity shillings was 
granted in the reign of Edward IV. to the Common 
Hunt, for the payment of the rent of the Kennel in the 
Moor. The several succeeding monarchs took a lively 
interest in the appointment of the Huntsman, as tfieir 
numerous letters to the civic authorities show ; at one 
time recommending and at another disapproving of 
- the person appointed. In 1540 (32 Ilenry VIH.) the 
King recommended one person, the Queen another, 
and the Lord Chancellor another. The Kennel or dog-, 
house stood near tl^e present Old-streot, oj)porite the 
cast end of St. Luke’s Hospital ; it is alluded to in 
^543j*ih a grant from' the Crown to Sir Martin Bowses 
of some pieces of land, ^^near Morefeld, and some 
gardens in Fyiisbury Field, near the aforeSjaid dog- 
house, near our City of London,” The Common Hunt, 
as the head person was styled^ ranked as an esquire by 
' office^ took precedence next to the sword-bearer; 
he had a gi’eat salarj", or perquisites ; and at civic din- 
ners he attended the Lord Mayor, dressed as a hunts- 
man, booted and spurred. Ludicrous descriptions of 
and sarcastic allusions to the solemn hunting festivals 
of the City of London abound in the humour of the 
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Elizabethan and subsequent times ; in the Spectator there 
occurs an amusing account •of the showy trappings of 
the City Hunt. 

The sport was not «n\tijh .followed by the citizens at 
the close of tlie sixteAith (?eiiturj’; not through want 
of taste fbr the amuscnient, Jays Stow, but for leii^nrc to 
])ursue it. Stryi)o, liowever, tell* us that, so aS th^ 
reign of George I., aino-.ig the moclerji amiisementj, of 
the Londoners were “ riding on horselvick and hunting 
with my Ijord Mayor’s hounds wl^pn tl^e Common HnnU 
goes out.” Tom D'Urfey took leave to (juiz tlie prowess 
.of the Lord Mayor in these memorable lines : 

Next once a-year into Essex a-hunting tl^y go ; 

To sec ’em pass along, 0, ’tis a pretty show ; 

Through Chcapside and Feuchurch-street, and so to Aldgate pump, 
Each man with spurs in horse’s sides, and h.is back-sword cross his 
' rump. ^ . 

My lord ho takes a stall’ in liand to beat the bushes o’er \ 

I must confess it m us a work he ne’er had.do'iJe l^efore, 

A creiiture bounceth from a bush winch made them all to laugh ; 
My lord h(r cried, ‘ A hare I a hare I’ but iti proved an Essex 
* calf. • 

• • • • * 

And wh( n they ha^l dftnc their sport, they came to London where 

they dwell, . . 

Their faces all so torn and scratch’d* their wives scarce knew • 
them well ; * 

For ’tv as a very great merty so inaigiy ’scap’d alive, 

For of tv^jiity saddles parried out, they brought again but five.’* 

The Common IBint liAs not ’scaped whipping even 
in our times — in the 1)allad of ‘^Tlie Epping rrui^.V’’ by 
the facete Thomas Hood, wifli :iuts by George Cruik- 
shank, published in 1829.* A sj)ccial occasion yf the 
Hunt going out was upon thq civic visits to the B ,ys- 
watcr and Paddington Conduits, wliich supplied the 
City with water. Strype preserves a enriqus picture *of 
a visit made hy the Mayor to the Conduit pleads, in the 

VOL. H. 
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year 1562. Before dinner they hunted the hare and 
killed her, and after dinner they went to hunting the 
fox; “there was a cry for a mile, and at length the 
hounds killed him at th§ end' of St. Giles’s ; ^ gre^t 
hallooing at his death, and blowing of horns.” The 
banqi\cting-house, wherein the Mayor and Corporation 
dined, was built uj)on a spot, now the end of Stratford- 
plsjce. Oxford-street. It was taken down in 1737, and 
the site leased by the Corporation to Edward Stratford, 
4 : Earl of Aldborough,, and others, the ground lease re- 
newable for ever; in the mansion built upon the site 
of the baiKpieting-house the Earl of Aldborougl; resided 
for many years. The offices of the Common Hunts- 
man and the Common Huntsman’s young man have 
now been abolished from the Lord Mayor’s household 
for some years past. 


“fiddlers’ money.” 

The noise of music and song so often depicted in 
our early dramas, and which was tiic soul of the mid- 
night reveh:y in the taverns, was by the Commonwealth 
authorities wholly forbidden. By the ordinance 1656, 
chap. 21 , it was enacted diat if “ any person op persons, 
commonly called fiddlers or minstrels, shall at any time 
be taken playing, fiddling, making musick, in any 
innj^j^leliouse, or tavern, or shall be taken proffering 
themselves, or alluring or entreating any person or 
persons to hear them play or make musick in the 
places aforesaid, every such person or persons so taken 
shall be adjudged, and are hereby adjudged and, de- 
clared, to be rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.” 

Most of the fiddlers appear to have been sorry>per- 
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formers: Puttenham, in 1589, complains that ‘^the 
overbusie and too speedy retftrne of one maner of tune 
doth too much annoy, ^nd as it were glut the eare, 
tmlesse it l&e in small •aiirl popular musickes, sung by 
these cjintabampii upon%encfics and baiTcl-headg, where 
they havt> none other audients than boys or country- 
fellows, that ])ass by tlicm in the street; or else by iJlind 
harpers, or siich-likc taverjie miiistrels,,that give a fittof 
mirth for a groat.” In Ben Jonsoii’rj masque of the 
Metamorphoml Gipdes^ 1021, one^of tiie company, on 
the introduction of Checks tlie pii>er, or Tom Ticklcfoot 
the labourer, it is not clear which, says, “ I cannot hold 
now, there’s my groat ; let’s have a ^t for mirth’s sake.” 
The groat is thus shown to have been the usual requital 
to tavern musicians, and hence the origin of groats in 
tjie olden time being ciiWodjl^ldleni' naonetj; but after the 
llestoration In 1000, it is noticed in various poetical pro- 
ductions and comedies how the sixpeiivie had taken the 
place of the groat : and the jdirase is still current ; wdien 
gcvcral sixpences are given in change, tlie exclamation 
arises, “1/V^hat a Jot of fiddlers’ money I” , 

On the returning ascendancy of the Crown, in the 
person of King Charles the SecoTid, the cavaliers and 
other dej)endants of the royal 2 )art 5 ', in maddened delight 
at the evfiit, frequented the taverns, which had been 
greatly depressed under (Oliver’s pr tcctorate; and fj-om 
a j)icture of tlieir nufiiiu rsmnd conduct, as 2)oftrayed by 
Cowley, one of themselves, in his comedy of C(ztter of 
Colmian-streety must he suppe^ed to have greatly added 
to the increase of taverns. •Tlie direction for one pf the 
scenes is enter Cutter and T^bitlia, with fiddlers.” 

Harjiists at taverns are now but rarely tolerated. 

Honest Jack Nichols,” the harper, is repicmhered in 
one if Tom Brown’s Letters from the Dead to the Limna. 
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In Ned Ward’s Saty rival Rcjlections upon Clulsy Nichols 
seems to have plied in the’^cellar at the sign of the Still 
in the Strand. Hogartli’s third print of tlie Eake’s 
Progress exhibits a hari)er bohinJ the door of the Ko|^ 
tavern in Brydges-s1^.reet,'*tlie harj) bedecked with a 
Woman’s cap; and in Hogarth’s Election Enteftainment 
blind fiddling womaA holds an elevated position. We 
are indebted for this note t(V* ]\Ir. Burn’s excellently 
annotated Catalogue of the Beaufoy Tokens. 


THE CANARY HOUSE IN THE STRAND. 

Canary has been (Milogised by Ben Jonson as “ the 
very essence and spirit of wine.” The Canary House 
in the Strand was long distinguished as a place (/ 
public resort l)y j)ersons of high character. Here, in 
March 1656, S'u’ Theodore ^lajenie — who had been 
physician of the househohl to King Henry the Foui’th 
of France, and sub.se(piently in the same ca 2 )acity tj] 
King Charles the First, and was also the friend of 
Kubens and Vandyke, whom lie assisted in the chemical 
compbsitioli of col ouu?— became ill from the effect of 
drinking some ’bad wine, that, to a person of his ad- 
vanced age, being then “in his eighty-third year, oper- 
ated as a deadly poison. lie foretold to his friends, 
with whoin he was drinking, the" time of his death, 
and it-^icippcned according to his pi'cdiction. He was 
buried in the old church’ of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; 
and in the vaults of the . present church, Mir. Burn, 
several years since, while on a fruitless search for some 
memorial of Nell Gwynne, saw, among other fine monu- 
ments unknown to archajologists, a superb memento to 
the distinguished Mayemc. n 
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The Canary House was, Carey HousCj 

noticed as ^^near the •Savoy,* in the Strand:” there is a 
token of the house in the Beaufoy Collection : 1104, at 
tl^e Canarjf House — Ciiimjj' in mniiogram. Rev. in the 
Stran'd, 1()65, — amid viiicvlcave^. 

Pepy^, in his Hiiuy, Nt)venil)er 30th, 1()()7, men? 
tions his proceeding from An^ulel House Cary 
House, a house now of.entertainment, next niy Lady 
Ashley’s, where I have heretofore heard conniion prayer 
in the time of Dr. IVlossuni.” Lovehy, in Drydcn’s 
Wild Gcdlani, 1000, nott‘s: ‘^1 tlimk upon the sack at 
Cary Ilguse with the ahricot flavour.” In an advertise- 
ment of the sale of some paintings in 1080, the Caiimy 
House, in the Strand, is descrihc^l as being between 
the Feathers tavern and Lojig’s coffee-house, on the 
east side of Exeter Change. 

4 ^ 


‘iTilE GEEAT JENNINGS PEOPEETY.” 

The jnij)orhijit domestic question of the heirship to, 
this . property i.s*st?ll unsettled; Irom it Mn Dickens 
is uiidei’stood to have derived •])» famous ^‘Jarndice 
Jarndice.” The history of the afl’air ii? thus pleasantly 
narrated by Mr. llargra/e «Iei>nings: 

This enormous 2 <i*c>l>erty, varioudy estimated at from 
two to seven millions o;.rijjig, and including* estates in 
eleven counties in •England, and money in all the old 
banks in London, was left hy an extraordinary miser 
named William Jennings, described in tlm A imual Ret/ igr 
ter of 1798 as the “ richest commojier in England.^’ He 
was born in 1701, and cfied atdiis seat, Acton Hall, near 
Long -Melford, Suffolk, instanced as one of the mist 
sjdejjdid private edifices in Great Britain,^and boasting 
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a ball-room (which was never once used) constructed 
at a cost of 30,000/. Notwithstanding his incalculable 
wealth, so mean were the habits of this old man that 
he lived in the undcrgrouiK^^ ^tpiy of his great hou^e, 
permitting, for the ..space, of nearly thirty years, the 
approach of no woman. Ke died unmarried and cJiild- 
^lc.ssj^ and left no will. ^The Baroness Ilowe, daughter of 
the celebrated Admiral Lord JTowc, took possession of 
the old man’s property, through a claim of intermarri- 
age between a member of the Jennings’s family with 
that of the Ourzons. Administration wa.s, however, not 
granted for eighteen years — a significant fact. , 

I William Jennings was the godson of King William 
ITL, and served as l>ag(' to that monarch. In connec- 
tion also with liis family at this ])erio(l wei’C Sarali Jen- 
nings, .afterward!^ Dncliess of Marll^orongh ; Frances 
Jennings (her sister). Marchioness of Tyrcoimell, wife 
of Sichard lalbot, the Lord Deputy of Ireland for 
King James ’ll.; Sind,' lil tie as it is supposed — Miss 
Hills, afterwards the famous rival and successor of the 
duchess in the affections and favour of Queen Anne — 
Mr^'. Masham, in reality the creatoi oi the fortunes of 
Harlo.;, Earl of Ox^,)j*J. Mrs. Masham was a cousin 
' of the Duchess of Mcv’l borough, and was introduced at 
court by her. France.s, the Marchioness of Tyrconnell, 
was, in the days of her distress, the celebrated “white 
milliner” appearing in the do^ne.stic*history of George!., 
and comp;emorated in a piquant oomedy by Douglas 
J errold. Soame J cnyns, ,the philosopher, and Constan- 
tine Jcnnijigs (there are eleven different ways of spell- 
ing the name), the possessor of three fortunes, who, 
notwithstanding, died in*^pover(y in 1818, in the Rules 
ofithe King’s Bench Prison, and who is kno^vn as “Dog 
Jennings,” oh account of his purchase of Alcibijides’ 
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Dog, were also of this family. The supposed figure 
of Alcibiadcs’ Dog cost 2(jp0 guineas. However, the 
public interest in regard to a property and a storj’ 

which read more like* romance than plain matter ol 

• * # 

fact^'rests in the circymstaiicc tlvit the property is still 
in litigjvtion, new claimants^ appearing en'ery chiy. The 
Earl Howe, Earl Beauchamp, ^and other m^mlbgrs’ (j( 
aristocratic rank, claiming aflfinity.(though remote) with 
the original family, are In possession, W tliough the claim 
has been always }>rotestcd against, of this exteiisive ])r<> 
perty. Altogether this attraction of the great wealth, 
lying <jj)en to the heirship of some persons undiscovered 
yet, if at all discoverable, draws claimants not only from 
the United States, but, to the winter’s knowledge, from 
the Cape of Good Hope, India, and Australia; omitting 
Ireland and Canada, wliiclibCountri<‘s liave sent to Eng- 
*hind claimants in ])rofaaion, with the prg 2 )er proportion 
of lawyers and pedigi’ce-fanciers. li^uMi is a story of 
wealtli. 


A €HJJONICLE OF 0R0SI;Y-PLACE. ^ 

In Bishoj)sgate-street, aiul ^north of the •c-mtrance 
into Crosby-scpiare, is nearly ijill thet remains of thfe 
magnificent mansion erected hy Sir John Crosbie in 
the fiffeciith century^ ’ Such is CVoshy Hall, one of 
the finest speciiniJiis of Domestic architecture in the 
metropolis. The. estate is memorable for it^liaving had 
a succession of hniants renjarkable in several ways — in 
civic history as well as in our national, and in its ap- 
propriation as a palace and a prison, the gafety and 
splendour of a court, •and the more profitable scene of 
commercial occupation. The noble hall remains;. and 
interesting as w^ell as instructive it will*be to look babk 
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through four centuries of busy life to the fates and 
chequered fortunes of Croshy-placa and its distinguished 
tenants, which we propose to do in a sort of chrono- 
logical glance at the salient pointy of its histoiry. 

A.D. 1466. Sir John Crosby, Wtnden of the Grocers^ 
Company, and Mayor of tlio Staple of Calais, leased the 
ground from Dame Alice Ashfelde, Prioress of the con- 
vent of St. Helene, ff)r a tenn cf 90 years, at a rent of 
11 Z. ()/$, 8d. per annum; having 110 feet frontage on the 
King’s roade csi' Bishopsgate-streete.” Crosby was 
reported to be a foundling, though Stow doubts this 
story : he rose •to be alderman and one of the sheriffs 
of I'ondon in the troublous year 1470; and in the fol- 
lowing year he aceoiri])anied the Mayor, aldermen, and 
a large com])any of citizens to meet King Edward IV., 
between Shoreditch and Islington, on that monarch’s 
entrance into, London, 'on "^hich occasion he was 
kniglited. Nine years elapsed between the commence- 
ment of the above lease and the death of Sir John Cros- 
by; and in that ])eriod the house was ereoted. The 
earliest notice oC it is stated to be that by Stow, who 
says diat ^^it was built of stone and' timber, very large 
and bejv’tiful^ and the highest at that time in London.” 

1475. Sir Johu Crosby died, and was buried in the 
neighbouring church of St. Helen’s, where ^^a faire 
monument of hiir. and his ladye is raivsed,” and still 
exists in good preservation. Sir Jolin is said to have 
been a ze^^ous Yorkist, and it is remarkable that his 
effigy does not wear the Lancastrian badge, the collar of 
SS, a very general distinction for persons of gentility or 
noble blood ; but a collar composed of roses and suns 
alternately disposed, the white rooe and sun being the 
badge adopted by Ed^vard IV. after the ominous par- 
helion which appeared in the heavens on the day of tlie 
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victory at Mortlmcr’s-cross. Sir John’s will is a mos 
curious, valuable, and .iiite]|^sting document, and shows 
him to have been a man of unbounded wealth and bene- 
^ficenc«, iftins, charity^ ‘and pity. IIow long his widow 
resided here we kn()\\fc not. » • 

14S3. We find in i)()ss«ssion of Crosby-plSttc no Ipss 
a personage than liicliard Pl^tagejiet, Dul\ / of.Gloij.- 
cester, afterwards Ritliard III. • lie wjjs probably a 
tenant under Crosby’s executors. * After arriving in 
London on the 4tli of May 1483^^ the sayd duke,” sa;^s 
Fabyan, “caused the Kyng to be removed vnto the 
Towe^, and liis broder with hym, . . •. and tlie dukt 
lodgid liymselfe in Crosbye Place.” We learn also»froir 
Ilolinslied that “ by little and little all folke withdrew 
from the Tower, and drew unto Crosbies in Bishops 
Gate Street, wliere tlic Pjotector kept Ins household. 
The Protector had tliii resort; the King in maner 
desolate.” Here, according to tradition, most probably, 
in the throne-j'oom, on the#25th of June 1483, the 
Mayor, Sir Thomas Billesden, and a (Jeputatiou of citi- 
zens, offered the crown to the Protetitor, wdio, pii the 
27th, was proc^aiftied ; and on tlie^following day he left. 
Crosby-place for his palace* ^f Westminstei*L Here 
Sliakspeare has laid a portion pf his# drama of liichaM 
lILj tnougli “ the historian is com])elled to say, that nei- 
ther at*the death of IIeHry VI. in 1471, nor at the mar- 
riage of Richard with ihe Lady Anne in 1473, is it pro- 
bable that Ricliard \^'as m possession of Crftsby Place 
but here he determined ugon the deposition and per- 
haps the death of the young lining Edw^ard V., and then 
j)lotted his own elevation to the vacant thron<^. Here 
the supper was cateif and the complots were digested. 
Crosby-place, Sliakspeare, and Richard are thus iden- 
tified. It has been said that “ the rcason*why this build- ^ 
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ing received the attention which it has from Shak- 
speare* was from some association- existing in his own 
mind.” Doubtless; but the writer considers that “it 
is not too much to suppose that he had been” admitted 
in the humble guise of a player to entertain the ghests 
having assembled in the ban•^^ucting-ha]l,” and luid thus 
g^eli and admired its beauties. This the Eev. Mr. Hugo 
is disposed t<? regard as a most, gratuitous fancy. 

1501. Sir Bartholomew Eeed was tenant of Crosby- 
placc; here he spent his ma 3 walty in 1502, which was 
one of tlie most brilliant on record. It is said that he en- 
tertained the IVincess Katharine of Aragon twi) days 
before her marinage with the youthful Arthur, the 
eldest son of Henry 'V^IL He also received here the 
ambassadors of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, when 
thej' came on a visit of comlolence U 2 )OJi the death of 
that Stow mentions ^'a magnificent feast to 

“ 100 'divers perso,Ms of great ‘estate.” 

1516. Sir flolin Best •held liis mayoralty here ; the 
year of the evil May-daj", when the ’j)renticefr attacked 
foreign residents. There is a record extant of his Show, 
which' consisted of femr giants, one uLicorn, one drome- 
dary, one camel, one ass,-onc dragon, six hobby-horses, 
and sixteen naked- boys.- 

Crosby-place was next sold to Sir Thomas More, 
in what j^ear is uncertain ; but it was probably soon after 
his return from his mission to Bridges, in 1514 and 
1515; and Ss this journey forms the groundwork of the 
Utopia^ there is reason to infer this charming romance 
to have been written at Crosby-place, to which the pic- 
ture in the 2 )rcface of Sir Thomas’s domestic habits may 

« u 

* At the corner of Devonshire-street is an Elizabethan house, 
which has over one of its fireplaces the arms of Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, the friend of Shakspeare. 
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apply. There is little or no doubt tliat More wrote his 
History of Richard ///. at jDrosby-place, however it may 
be with the Utopia, Here, too, More probably receiA’’cd 
Hen^^^ yill. ; for this was just the time he was ii^ 
high favour with tli^j ifing, whg then kept his court at 
Castlcij Bapiard’s and St% Bride’s. .‘^Duri'li^ sev^racl * 
years,” the Eev. Mr. Hugo^says of the I^all, ^^ttis 
magnificent apartment was the scene,* doubtless, of 
many of those liomely but profoufidly sagacious jests, 
of those calm and philosojdncal ccii /ersatioiis, and^of, 
that deep reverential piety, which made Morels society 
the delight of all that were admitted t?o it, and the talk 
and admiration of (‘ontinental Europe.” • 

1523. More sold Crosby-pla^c to his dearest friend 
Antonio Bonvisi, a rich merchant of Lucca, who leased 
the mansion to William Jlastell, More’s nephew; and 
to William Eoper, tie' husband of Monk’s favourite 
daughter Margaret. In ihe reign o{ Edward VI., JBon- 
visi, Rastell, and Roper wera dritem abroad by religious 
persecution. Bonvisi first taught tl^? English to sjrin 
with tlie distaff. To him More wrote that doleful let- 
ter from the Tciv'er with a piece*of charcoal thfe night 
before his execution. Bonvisi,^upon the dissy^dution of 
the convent, purchased the jyojierty of the King for 
mi 18s. 4d. 

1549. Bonvisi forfeited the property ‘^Dy illegally 
departing the lyngdiai” under religious persecution, 
the King granting it t(?Lord Darcye of CSiule. 

1553. Upon the accession of Queen Mary, shc- 
caused Lord Darcye, for divers good causes,” to restore 
Bonvisi his estate. . * • 

• 1560* Occupied by Germayn Cioll and Cycillia his 
wife, a cousin of Sir Thomas Gresham. A becpiest of this 
lady is still distributed in St. Helen’s Ohurch weekly. 
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15G6. Occupied by Alderman Bond, wlioin the in- 
scription on his tomb in St. Helen’s Gliurch states to have 
been “ a mercliant adventurer, and most famous in his 
age for his great adventures by both sea and lai^d who 
here entertained D’Ass(mlevilJc, tho Spanish ambassador. 
Bond puKhased the house for 1500Z. lie is s^id to 
hq.vc increased the height of Crosby-pljice by building 
a tun’ct on the roof ; liis improvements, liowever, were 
introduced into those portions of the edifice which have 
]been long swe]>t away. 

158(). Whilst in the occupancy of the sons of Al- 
derman Bond, the Danish ambassador, Eameliu?, was 
sumjituously entertained here. And fi*om Stow, and 
an entry in St. Helen’}? register, we learn that a French 
ambassador was lodged her(‘, whose si^cretary, Nicholas 
Fylio, was buried in St. Ilelem’s, Sei)tenibcr 23, 1592. 

1594. CrosUy-place pui'cliascr^l by Sir tlohn Spencer, 
JCnight, for 2500/. i, He madv, great reparation,” and 
kept his mayoralty bore fin the above* year, when a 
masque was j)erfyrmed by the gentlemen students of 
Gray’s-lnn and the Temple before Queen Elizabeth. 
At the same ])criod various eminent strangers, ^^with 
their rctirues,^which wepe.vcrj' splendid, Avere here har- 
boured.” Among* these Avas, in 1603, the celebrated 
Due de Sully ; and it AA^as the temporary residence of 
Henry Frederick, the youngest son of William Prince 
of Orange, .and of some ambassado3?s from Holland. 
Sir John wais called “the rich Spencer,” and died worth 
800,000/., according to the vtdue of property in the year 
1609. The j eai’ of his mayoralty was a year of famine, 
and at his permission the City companies bought a 
quantity of corn in foreign parts, and laid up the same 
at the Bridge-house, for the use of the people. 

1598. ShaksiSeare lived in a house adjoining Crosby- 
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place. The Eev. Joseph Hunter, in his Neio Ulu 
trations of Shahespfarej says: ^^In tlie course of my 
researclies only one document has presented itself which 
•is entirely unknown,* com tajnin^ a notice of Shakspeare* 
du/iii" the course of his London*life. It shows us, what 
has hitlierto remained undfecovercd, w xcliaf partjf Lm~ 
don he had fixed his residenc(^ at the period of kis life 
when lie was prod ucii.^ the choic^est^of hifl works. ^ We 
have evidence of the most decish c nature that on Oct. 1, 
ill the fortieth year of Queen I^izahcth, which answeifs* 
to tlie year 150(S, Shakspeare Avas one of the inhabit-* 
ants of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, and consequently a near 
neighbour of Crosby Hall. In an assessnient-rf)ll of 
that date, for levying the first o? three entire subsidies 
which were granted to the Queen in the tliirty-ninth 
year of her i-c;ign, the itame of William Shakspeare 
occurs in connection with tliat of Sir Jolin Sjiencer and 
other inhabitants of the JS^rish of Sif. Helen’s, with the 
sum 5/. 13.s‘. 4j., tlie assessmcilit against*the j loot’s name. 
This document ghes us the names »f his neighbours ; 
among whoin^we find Sir John Spencer; Dr. Eichajrd 
Tayloi*, Dr. Peter Turner, Dr. Edward »Joi’(lan, afl weil- 
known physicians ; Dr. (^ullhnwi^, Kobeit Hfl^neywood, 
and the heads of the wealthy fanTili.es of Head and 
Kobinson.” • • 

1C03. The ambassadors from thS States of Holland 
and Zealand lodged lier^. • 

1G09. The house descended to the Riixht Hon. Sir# 
William Compton, Knigh*, Lord Compton, and after- 
wards Earl of Northampton ; wliethcr he resided here 
is doubtful. The houSe was then many years ^occLipied 
by the Dowager Countess of Pembroke, on whom Ben 
Jonson wrote the celebrated epitaph. * 

1030. From Lord Northampton, wfio died June 14, • 
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Crosby-place descended to his son Spencer, who resided 
here for a brief period. He was Silled by tlie side of 
Charles L, at the battle of Hopton Heath, in lp42, two 
years before this. 

1040. The house was Ica'sed td Sir John Langham, 
Knight, “bul’ing his shrievalty in 1042, the great hall 
wc-s uS'3d as a prison for royalists ; for on December 7 
follo^ving, the*Hoiise oT Commons ordered the removal 
of ten prisoners from Crosby-place to Gresham College, 

♦ and from thence, on the 19th, to Lambeth House, 

, 1000. The house was injured by the Great Fire of 

London ; but the hall fortunately escaped destruction. 

1872. Sir Stephen, son of Sir John Langham, suc- 
ceeded his father in the tenancy. A floor put into the 
great hall, the upper [)art of which, from the level of the 
minstrels’ gallery, was licensed under the Indulgence Act 
as a Noncoiifonliist meeting-hou*sc, and used as siicli for 
nearly a century. Its first "ininistcr was Mi*. Watson, 
formerly rector of St. Stephen’s, W albrook, whose tract, 
Heaven taken by Storm,” was the means of Colonel 
G^irdiner s conversion. The coimrcijation was nurierous 
and wealthy ; the following are the names of the min- 
isters in ^ucQCssion: TLoiiias Watson, M.A. ; Stephen 
Charnock, B.D. ; Siimuel Slater^ M.A. ; John Keynolds ; 
Daniel Alexander; Benjamin Grosvuior, D.D. ; Samuel 
Wright, D.D. ; John Barker; Clerk Oldsworth; Ed- 
mund Calarry, jun. ; John Hodge,® D.D.; Richard 
Jones. 

1G76. Though spared by -the Fire of London, which, 
howT^ver, extended its ravages ,to the immediate neigh- 
bourhooef, Crosby-place suffered from a similar cata- 
strophe in or about the year 1676 : the greater portion 
was destroyed by an accidental fire, and from that 
period it ceased to be a mansion. What remains, ther^- 
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fore, to be spoken of refers to the great hall and the 
two adjoining chambers. complete the enumeration 
of the owners,” says IVJr. Hugo, it should be stated 
that the ^c-simple.relnakied in the hands of the North- 
ampton family till 1(578, vfhen ft passed to Jlie Cran- 
fields, and remained with*them till 1692, wbeii it wks 
sold to the Freemans, with whoiH it remains. Th^? lea^e 
of the premises passecfffrom Sir *StQplien *Langliawi to 
William Freeman, and since him to^Granado Chester, 
a grocer, and subsequently to Uliomas Goodinge ; an^ 
in 1677 tlie houses called Crosby-square were erected 

• upon Pile site of those destroyed by the fire previously 

mentioned.” ^ * 

1678. The great hall was disposed in the following 
manner: the ground floor was in the occupation of 

• Chester. On a level with flie^ minstrels^ gallerj^ was the 
floor oh which assembled the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion already noticed. A^^ightful staircase, ascending* 
oil tlie outside of tlie building* led to this floor, through 

• an entrance made in the second st^y of the oriel; 

either at the s%me time, or shortly ^afterwards, a second 
floor was addecl, just below the springing of the roof, 
and was probably used for the reception of forcign pre^ 
ducts. For at this period, the •two foonis just referred 
to as es^rajn'ng the fire, called*the withdrawing-roorti and 
throne-room abov^ it, were held at 1(50Z. per annum by 
^Hhe Company of^Merehiints of London (tljp East India 
Company) trading to the East Indies,” for warehousing 
and other purposes. On M«.y 28 this year, the Mercury 
advertises at Crosby HaU| where y® late General Post 
Office was kept,” a ^uTjUc ^sale of goods, consisting of 
tapestry hangings, a good chariot, and a black girl 
about fifteen years of age. ' ^ 

• 1769, The Presbyterian congregat?''’^ ^all. 
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when a farewell sermon was preached here by Mr. 
Jones, the predecessor of* Dr. CWlyer at Pechham; 
the congi’egation removing to Marc Pond, Southwark, 
f Crosby Hall was then taken by a dissenting minister 
named James Pelly, who ^^ns said to see visions, and 
upon the strength of these founded a sect called Relly- 
ans, or RclHtes, or Rellyanists, or Rcllyan Universal- 
ists.^ The cdpriccio ended witlistho life of'tlie inventor 
in 1778. 

1810. Occupied by Holmes and Hall, packers, who 
f added a third floor to the hall, which much damaged 
the building. 

1831. The packers’ term expired, and the property 
was advertised to let on a building lease; in other 
words, to be j)ul]ed down, and the place to be suj)plied 
by a new structure. Public** attention was then drawn 
to its restoration, as the finest e'.cam])le in the metropolis 
•of the domestic mansion or Ter])endicular work. Its 
long list of distinguished cenants, above all, its associa- 
tion with Richard III., greatly popularised the pro 2 )Osed 
restoration. ^^O’n the eve of demolition,” says Mr. 
Kempe, threatened on all sides, like many other ven- 
erable fovindfrtions, to be' swept away by the spring- 
tide of reformation or hnj)rovemcnt, or at least of the 
devastating j)rinci 2 )lc so called, Crosby Hall has been 
fortunate enough to find in an intelligent liteniry lady, 
[Miss Hacke<tt], its near neighb^tur,, J.n J six various other 
, public-spirited individuals, a timely and energetic j)ro- 
tection.” On June 27, 18J6, the first stone of the 
restoration was laid by Lord Mayor Copeland, alder- 
man of Bishopsgate Ward; when the hall was fitted 
up with banners, strewed with rushes, and an /Elizabe- 
than' breakfast was served upon the long tables. 

1838. July 12, a musical 2 )crformance given in the 
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hall, after service in St. Helen’s Church, in com- 
memoration of Sir •Thomj^ Gresham : the place is 
fraught with musical memories, for under its shadow 
j)nce lived Byrde, and Morley, the celebrated « 

maddgalists. • , . 

The^ restoration was completed in - 1842.^ !Pepairs’ 
have been made, and much of t^ie original mansion fia« 
been rebuilt : the hall? ^hc coundl-cliambtr, with jthe 
throne-room above, remain; and the vaults are a fine 
specimen of early brickwork. Tlie entrance to Crosby** 
square is througli a small gateway from Bishopsgate- 
strect. , The hall consists of one story cfiily, lighted by 
lofty and elegant windows, and a beautiful oriel winctew, 
reaching from the floor to the roof.* The council-cham- 
ber was stripped of many of its decorations in 1816 by 
the proprietor, -svho removed* them to a dairy at his seat, 
t^awley Court, Bucks; tile finely-coved ceiling became 
the j)roperty of Mr, Yarned, of Great St, Helens, -at 
the sale of wdiose collection, in* 18?5, th& lot was pur- 
chased by Mr. Cottingham, the arcliitec^, who fitted it 
as the ceiling of his Elizabethan Museftm, at the dis- 
persion of AvhicT>, dll 1851, the relfc was again sold. 
The throne-room has an oak-ribbed rounded roerf ; and 
among its windows, one reaches^ the iintire height of 
the apartment. In 1794, Mr^ Capon painted for J«hn 
Philip Kdinble, at Nqw Dilny-lane Theatre, the council- 
chamber, for the pUy of Jane Shore; a correct restora- 
tion of the original apartment, as fiir as existing 
documents would warrant, ^ 

1842. Occupied by the Crosby Hall Literary Insti- 
tute, which ceased to exist m 1860 ; the hall beSig let 
from time to time for leftturqg, •concerts, &c. Here the 


late Earl of Carlisle gave his eloquent lecture on the 
poe^i^Gray. 

VOL. n. 
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1862. Leased by II. E. Williams & Co, wine-mer- 
cliants, the present tenants, u 

The oriel, forming an ornamented recess in the side 
of tlie hall, lias ever been regarded as one Of its best 
features: it is vaulted wltlv stone, beautifully groined, 
the ribs springing from small pillars attached' to the 
Singles ; while knots o^ foliage anil bosses are at the 
points of intersection. Among 'them is a ram trippant, 
the crest of Sir John Crosby. This and the other win- 
dows have been. Tor the most part, filled with stained 
glass, decorated with the armorial bearings of the several 
personages fairious in the history of Crosby-place, as 
wel^ as of persons of taste who contributed to its restor- 
ation, In the north Avail is a fireplace, which is at 
least singular, if not unirpie, in a hall of this age. The 
AA^ist front of the jnemises, 'next Bishopsgate-street, has 
been composed in the style oS-the timber-houses of the 
Crosby ])eriod. Here is a /Atue, by Nixon, of Sir John, 
the founder, Avith hVs arms and cres'i;: in one of the 
chambers is a very fine chimney-piece, dated 1635. 


CANONS, AND THE GRAND DUKE OF CHANDOS. 

^ ‘ € 

^n artistic correspoiadcnt of the Builder remarks : 
Those who feel interested in tfie finv arts, esjiecially that 
departmeidi relating to architecture, f as practised in this 
country during the early part of the last century, may 
mqpt with many passages^rin the writings of that date 
alluding directly or indirectly to the magnifi*cence of the 
expenSve Palace of Canons, erected some time between 
1715 dnd 1744, by James ^'Bridges, Esq., created a ba- 
ronet, baron, jdscount, earl, marquis, and ultimately Duke 
of Chandos, who by some means acquired a princeljj/oiv ' 
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tune, as paymaster of the forces in Queen Anne’s reign. 
He was usually callccf the Grrand Duke,” from the gran- 
deur and «aImost regal stp,te in which he lived. His Grace 
expended on tlie buildiifg <iloue about 300,000/. : the 
same (piantity of materials *and labour wouhWow cost 
double that sum. The entii’e edifice was desigffed and 
execaited under the direction of John Janies, arcfiitcct 
(of Greenwich): it stood •at the end oSa spacious avdliue 
of trees, being placed diagonally, so as^ to show two sides 
of the building, which at a distance? gave the appearance 
of a palatial structure of great extent. describes 

, it as fi noble s(piare pile, all of stone, with statues on 
tlie front: within was a small squj^’c of brick, not hand- 
some; the out-offices, of brick and stone, veiy con- 
venient, and well dis 2 )osed ; the hall richly adorned with 
jnarble statues, busts, &c. ^’’he coiling of the staircase 
was })ainte(! by KSir James ^lornhill ; the grand apart- 
ments finely adorned with ])aint\iigs, f;pnl[)turos, and 
furniture.” The columns and j)ilasttTS which separated 
Jlie hall frem the grand staircase were ('jjch made of one 
entire Idock, I’atf ler more than twenty feet in length, oF 
the finest (juality of Italian A^eined marble ; all the steps 
of the principal staircase were of similar material. Tlie • 
locks, hinges, and furniture of the doors were of silj'or;. 
the internal decorations, of hisforical oamting and sculp- 
ture, were of the most c('etly description : the grounds 
w'ere adorned with a jirofifsion of statuary, hf Charj)on- 
tiere and other scnljitors. The chapel was ecpially ela- 
borated and embellished witli paintings of the Italian 
school, by Belucci. The y(x*al and instrumental |¥)rtior.s 
of the services were arranged and performed by, the 
most eminent musicians of the day. Handel, who resided 
at Canons as chapel-master,” is said to Itfeve composed 
his iacred drama of Esther for its consecr^ion. 
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During the very short time that the Palace of Canons 
remained undisturbed, except by 'royal or aristocratic 
entertainments, it was frequently celebrated, both in 
verse and prose, ^especially indirectly by Pope ; but ad- 
. mitting ^h^it there is little doubt of, the poet’s intefided 
application of his satire to Canons, his concluding lines 
are sfngularly prophetic?: 

“ Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imhrown^che slope, and nod on the parterre, 

Deep harvests 1 ury all his pride has plann’d, 

And laughing Ceres reassume the land.” 

‘ Moral Essays, 

'riiis sumptuous mansion, and nearly all belonging 
thereto, by a late as transient as its founders career, 
barely survived him : after many fruitless attempts to 
dispose of it entire, it Wijis })iilled down soon after hi^ 
death, which occurred on the 9th of August 1744^ at 
the age of seventy-oqp years, and the materials were sold 
by auction in the year 1747. The Duke was involved 
at the time of Ws death, probably in consequence of hav-, 
'ing Jost enormousl}^ by the South-Sea ^3ubble ?n 1720. 
The site and^most of the building materials, together 
.with the park and 'demesne lands, were purchased 
by William Hallet, the cabinetmaker, living in Long- 
acre, London, who had beeiv extensively employed by 
the Duke. The Corinthian portico *was removed to and 
erected atWanstead House: <ihe" beautiful marble stair- 
case and columns were erected in the Eail of Ches- 
terfield’s residence in # Scuth Audley-street, London, 
at pregent occupied by the ^Marquis of Abercorn ; and 
all that remains of the celebrated equestrian statue of 
George I., with its pedestal, has long decorated the area 
of Leicesterisquare. The present villa, or dwelling- 
house, oncte occupied by Lady Plumer, is said to have 
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been only a distant outlionse, perhaps a residence built 
by Mr. Hallet, fonning no ^art whatever of the original 
main edifice. , 

• These are some (rf tile gleanings about Canons and * 
the Grand Duke, collected during* a long seai;di amongst- 
periodicals, ])oems, novels, biogi*aphies, tbpograpkies, &*c., 
all of them written more than iL century ago. Tlie ge- 
neral infei’cnce seems decidedly to aUude to a residence 
of more than ordinar}" pretensions ; nnd, judging from 
the various buildings still remaining in or near Londod, 
•whi(‘h were executed from designs by rtie same archi-' 
tect who was employed by his Grace at Canons, we have 
a right to conclude that a mansi^i erected so near the 
metropolis, apparently w’ithout regard to cost, and which 
was intended to surpass or outshine all otliers in the 
kingdom, must have presented many feaiures in the 
mass, if not in detail, 'v^c^l deseiwing the attention of 
architectural students or tfio crijjcism^ of established 
practitioners. Ev^cry trace of the building itself at 
Canons seems to have been annihilated, both on the 
site and in the«nc^hbourhood. I Jiave searched nume- 
rous publications and inquired far and wide unsuccess- 
fully: no printed ])lans, elevatibifs, or views of an}- kind 
whatever, can I find or even hear of. * During tlie pro- 
gress o^ the building tljere *must have been hosts of 
working drawings, <?manaling from the architect’s office. 
Are these all destf’oycd k Surely some pri<t, drawing, 
or diagram of that extraordinary edifice must have 
escaped the general wreck.** % 

Nor was Canons the «nly vast outlay of thg fam.i'd 

♦ In the Literary Worl^ (No. •GO, 1840) appeared an account of 
Canons, from a recent visit, by William Till, medallist, with an*en- 
graving of a facade of the mansion, generally c^esponding with 
the description by Vertue. 
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Duke in building. When the ground was laid out for 
Cavendish-square, in 1715 (where lour gentlemen were 
robbed and stripped in the tield^ between London and 

* Marylebone), the. whole of tJie^nofth side was taken by* 

.the Grand, Duke, then EaiU of Carnarvon. This’ini- 
'' m'epse plot of ground extended a long way towards the 
north'; tliereon the Duke projected a town residence, 
whence he might ride thromjh ?us aim estates to Canons. 
Of this he completed no more than the wings, which are 
Sufficiently spacious to have become stately mansions. 
One large house, at the corner of ILirley-street, was 
formerly occupied by the Princess Amelia, aCunt to 
George III. ; next by the Earl of Ilopetoun ; next by 
l^Ir. Hope of Amsterdam ; on whose quitting it it was 
purchased by 'Mr, Watson Taylor, who ex})ended on it 
an immense sum; tlie domestic offices extended to the, 
depth of six large houses ii^ xlarley-street. The man- 
sion was next occupjed b;f Viscount Ileresford. The 
other wing was the corresponding mansion at the corner 
of Chandos-stredii', and was long the Duke ofltichinond’s. . 
The pentre is occupied by two mansions with handsome 
stone fronts : tljese were designed by tlames, the Duke s 
^architect. The works’ were stopped by the South-Sea 
failures; for Dodsley in 17 G1 describes the wings as 
bein^ only then built, though a handsome v-all and 
gates preserved the uniformity of tile square. The de- 
cline of thet Grand Duke’s fortune iS^ told in this anec- 
dote : At one time his stock was worth 300,000i. ; he 
weii^/to the old Duke qf Newcastle to consult what to 
do. He advised him to selU No; he wanted half a 
million: ‘^Why then,” said the Duke, sell. 100,000/., 

and take your chance for the rest,” — No : lie kept all, 
and lost all ' 
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BIRDS LONDON. 

A reyewcr* of !Mr,IIarting’s very interesting work, 
•the Birds of Middkse.r^ o 1 )serves : 

^‘Oiie would not expect to meet Partridges, Pheasn. 
ants, or Herons, on tlie wing, in Chari ng-cross. Si. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, St. Giles’s -yi-tlie-ffelds, Totteyham- court - 
road, Aldcrsgate-stroet, *or other street-ways leading to 
Islington, Ilainpstcatl, Highgatc, anj;l Iiornscy Park. 
Henry VIII., however, forbade, (fti penalty of iinprisoni 
ment, that such birds should be disturbed in the lo- 
• calities* which now bear the names above mentioned.” 
Henry ^vas more hiimiine to the Urds than to his wives. 

^^By living man, the Golden Eagle has been de- 
tected w'ithm a few miles of the London smoke. Only 
•the other day a shore Lark, an inhabitant of the north- 
eril parts of Europe, Asia,4ind America,*was caught on 
Hackney ^Marshys. A few years^since,, a gamekeeper, 
in the Strand for tlu* first time in his life, saw a Snip^ 
son the wing, and wondered what lie di^ in this wicked 
Londom I’urple crons have sailed near enough to? 
the metro])olitan vapour to fed it was no atmosphere 
for tliem; and the rare Bittern, %v]uch, as well as the* 
Heron, used to be eaten at City feasts^ has recently con- 
descendeilto be shot in the vicinity ^ f Hammersmith.” 
Nay, the little Grebe, with its small power of flight, and 
its reluctance to trust ItsdSf abroad, has beeif knowni to 
descend on the JRonnd Pond, in Kensington-gardens, 
“without an atom of cover ill (w near it, and surrouiWed 
by many miles of bricky imd mortar.” So rar(4 a bird 
as the Little Gull of JEasterj;i Europe has glided ov-er 
the Thames at Blackwall,* in its mature sjiring plu- 

* In the AtliencBum, The passages quoted are fAm Jdr. Harting’s 

worf. 
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mage, never to return. Most wonderful of all, a Storm 
Petrel was encountered, in Y857, in Edgware-road, and 
was inhospitably knocked down, with a stick. ^ It was 
a wet, windy night, and the* bird \vas much exhausted; 
It was sufYosed to have strayed uj) the river from* the 
coast.”' This coming to, or near, London has a curious 
eflfeci, at least on the sitiging birds. Many true Brit- 
ish Residents are tcue migrants^ as to London; and all 
the true migrant^ come into song later near London 
lliaii elsewhere throughout the land.” 

Again, there arc other birds which, with their 
homes, are sacred. Nobody kno\vs whence the' Guild- 
hall Pigeons come, tljcy and all the City Pigeons 
are as sacred as the Storks in Holland; and this privi- 
leged immunity is extended^ to the Pigeons at the lioyal 
Exchange, the terminus of the South-Eastern Railway* 
at London Bridge, and at tlv^^JBritish Museum.” * 
Great nuii|bers t'f Loiidon Pigeoi^s ai*e lost during 
+hc wdnter, because of the Slight Falcon, which takes up 
its abode every ^^ear, from October and November iintih 
*thc frpring, upon Westminster Abbeyj^aivl other ohurches 
ill the metropolis, 

, Occasionally these winged visitors are hospitably 
received by kincl-hearted Londoners, John Britton 
wrote of his pretty retreat at the south end of Burton- 
street, “Within the garden, Avhich, for a London en- 
closure, inky be described as %)f htrge extent, are many 
trees, such as the Plane, Lime, Chestnut, Acacia, Mul- 
berry, Black Poplar, Syfecalnore, Weeping Ash, Labur- 
num, yine, &c.; togetlier with various flowering and 
other shrubs. My mucl\-respeqted friend James Jen- 
nings, author of Omithologia^ gave a list of birds which 
frequented this garden and locality, including the Spar- 
rows, of wlftch have a preserve ; the Robin, the White- 
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throat, which has bred hero for some years ; the Tomtit, 
two species; the Wren, the Crow, and the Starling. 
One of J:he last appeared* here in a hard frosty morn- 
ing of 1846, ate freely *of* the red brnnes of one of the 
trees ; ^returned the next morning at the saiiKi hour with 
a mate or companion, and partook of a liearty bfeakfast ; 
on the next day six <jr eight assembled, apd cleared the 
tree. About the middFe of October*1849, several Swal- 
lows and Martins were seen for tlirye successive days.” 
The several birds must have formed here a pleasant 
place of resort; for this quiet nool^; of London the* 
cheerful antiquary and topograplicr had embellished 
with much taste. Surrouiu\jng, and beneath the 
spreading branches of a picturesque pear-tree,” he tells 
us, ^^are numerous stones, placed in a circle, with a 
group (an imitation croiulerh) near the middle; the 
\fhole intended to indict, on a small «cale, a Celtic or 
Druidical tempje,” ^ , 

The J[louse-S]>arrow is to be seen in nearly 
-■> locality. In 1850, there was a nuiperous colony of 
spaiTWvs upo» t^e west side of ihc court-yard of No. 
94 Piccadilly, long the residence of the Duk^ of Cam- 
bridge. Another nesting-place for sparrows was tlK; 
capitals of the Corinthian columns^ of the portico of 
CarltonJIouse. Spanws lecd ther .’^oung in London, 
it is presumed, chiefly flies. 

There was, too, ft’nofed rookery in the fofty trees of 
the grounds o^ Carlton House : on these being cut ' 
down, the birds removed, fii il827, to some trces\i the 
rear of New-street, Spring-gardens. Perchapee, fe .v 
remember the satirical lamcpit of the droll son^, ^^Now 
the old rooks have lost their places.” Rooks builfl in 
the south churchyard of St. DunAan-in-the-East, 
Tbwer-street. The rookery, before th^lasl church was ' 
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removed, consisted of upwards of twenty nests ; and they 
were annualiy supplied with Wer-twigs and other ma- 
terials for building. The colony migrated to tlie Tower 
of London when distuijbcd for ?lic ‘ ])nlling down of the 
rhurch in<‘itil7 ; they huilt iutlfe White Tower, but re- 
turiKid as soon as the noise of axes and haniiners had 
ceased. In 1 849, their 'buildiiig-jmaterials were hos])it- 
ably ^'provided for them by Mr. Crutchley, tlie assistant- 
overseer: the trees *»are plane. There was also formerly 
a rookery on some large? elm-trees in the College Garden, 
'\)ehind the Ecclesiastical Coiu’t, in Doctors’ Commons. 
There is, too, a rookery in the tine trees near Kensington 
Palace. 

Eooks usually build on tall trees and upon lofty 
buildings, lii the year 1 838, a ])air of j’ooks formed a 
nest on the crown over the vany of St. Olave’s Church, 
Ilart-street, Crutchedfriars. JIfiey had a nest on the tree 
at the corner of Wood-stroct in 183G ; and two others 
A’‘’^re built in 1845. A pair once built between the 
wings of the dr^vgon on Bow Church. Rooks’ nests 
were found in Curzoii- street, Mayfair; Iji Oower- 
street, in a little hack garden, near University College, 
they still flomash ; and there is a colony in a large tree 
in the Mary lebone - road, opposite Devonshire - place. 
Mr. A. Smee, in his work' Instinct and lieaso^\ notes : 

We have rooks in the very heart" of London — on a 
noble plane-tree which grows at the corner of Wood- 
street, Cheapside. There are now (May 1850) signs 
of fofir nests in that tree;wbtlLt lam unable to state whe- 
ther they have reared their young in that locality. 
Rooks, however, build in the emwns surmounting the 
highest pinnacles of the turrets of the Tower of London ; 
and there is a*hother rookery in Gray’s-Inn Gardens. 
Pigeons have lately taken to build on the tops of the 
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pillars of tlic Bank of England and the Eoyal Exchange ; 
so that London can now 4)oast of three kinds of birds 
which rear their yoiiiigj viz. sparrows, pigeons, and rooks. 
/\Ve have every yeai**a i^bia or two at Jfinsbury Circus,* 
but it does not build; mid wc ate fre(Juentl^ favoiu’ef^ 
with aVisit from starlings?' ’ • . . 

^ Tlu‘ Swallow, Swift, and# Martin seem to* have 
almost (leseitc‘(l Loiidoit, although they are occasionally 
seen ill the suburbs. The scarcity of the owallow is re- 
ferred t(» most of the chimneys Jiaviiig conical or othCr 
contracted tops to them, which is no inducement for this^ 
bird td build in them. In 182G, Mr. Jennings observed 
Martins' nests in Gosweli-street-^'oad and on Islington- 
green. 

TIio Eedbreast has been occasionally seen in the 
]iei<j:libourliood of Fleet Market and Ludfface Hill : in 
November 1825, ilr. Je^iings saw it iij. tJie City-road; 
where, in November 182G, ife saw the'\Yren. 

The Tlirnsli is often heard in the Kegent’s Pa^l^ 
Some of*tlie migiatory birds approach much nearei 
Londoy than i^ ,^n orally imagine^, t'he Cuckop and 
AVood-})igeon ale heard occasionally in Kensington 
Gardens. The Nightingale is* often heard at Ilornsey- 
wood House, Hackney, and !MildEndf (See Jennings’s 
Ornithol^m, 1829.) ^ • * 

The London gardens o c much mhre injured by in- 
sects than those •ii^'tli^ country, on acoount of the 
smaller number of insectivorous birds, the great number 
of bird-catchers,’ and in some ^respects the cats, iJkand 
about the* metropolis ; ai^d their scarcity is not, as i 
Irecpiently alleged, fl^dng to the smoke, the number of 
liouses, tile want of trees ifnd food, because every kind 
of bird will live and thrive in cage" 

Lqpdon. 
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There is a vigorous, wide-spreading tree at the 
corner of Goswell-strect and the City-road, certainly a 
hundred years old, in which a vast family of small birds 
‘'roost. It is a curious sight to'vVatchthem of an autumn* 
evening cpmposing Ihimselvfes for^the dark hours, each 
on his fiivourite branch ; suSli a busy twittering, seen- 
ing tb say, ^ Home aga.n,’ and such a restless qniv.T- 
ing’^of vdngs, until the last airival has settled on his 
twig, and all grows silent as the darkness increases. 

* We have several such trees, but older, about Canon- 
' bury.” (Aleph, in the Citjj Press,) 

Bird catching and rearing is a. favountc ].astimo 
with Londoners. In the last century, a Bird-market 
w<as held in J aines-street, Covent-garden, on Sunday 
mornings. S])italfieJds is a bird-rearing locality. Uj)()n 
the weavers’ houses are bird-traps and other bird-catch- 
ing contrivances ; for the we^4ers supply London with 
singing-birds, as linnets, wCtbd-harks, goldfinches, green- 
finches, and chaffinches. * Matches of singing or jerk- 
ing” call- birds are determined by the burning of an 
inch of candle. Oambridge-hcath was a famous field 
for bird-catchers ; and hard by is Birdcage-walk. Fins- 
bury we' remember to 'have been noted for dealers in 
birds, and pcrsons'-skilldd in stuffing birds. A practical 
papei' on Bird-catching will be found in ^^ Encydo- 
pmiia Mctropolitdna. The canary-bird is much reared 
in the metropolis. There are. se/eral societies for this 
purpose ; and there is a* London criterion for a perfect 
can and the Fainy hold shows, principally in 

November and December. 
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Common Hunt, the, 283. 

Consistory (ieurt, 211. ’ 

Court of Fifjultics and Dispensa- 
tions, 211. • 

Craven, •Lord, nndPest-houSe-field, 
140. 

Oro^Jy Hall described, #)0, 


Daiticl, Q^rgc, liis Library and 
Museum, 113. 

^Defence of Willi? m Hone, 31, 55. 
Deptford Dookyaid and Peter the 
Great, 23?,. 

Despard, Colonel, Trial and Execu- 
tion of, 34-49 ; dbest of, J15, 30 ; 
•Cloncurry,^ Lord, 49 ; evidence, 
39; execution, 44, 45 ; f^ily of 
Despard, 34 ; last uiQme\s, 46, 
•47; Nelson, Lord, evidence of, 
42; oath, conspirators’, 37 ; Pc ■ 
ceval, Hon. Spencer, 18 ; plan of 
^ conspiracy, 38 ; sentence passed, 
43, ® 

Divorce Court, 210. 

Doctors’ Cumu^ous, Old Courts in, 
208. 
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Doctors’ Commons described, 212. 
Dodd, Dr., career of, 24. 

Dodd, Dr., liis end foretold, 23. 

Ellenborough, Lord, and WiUiam 
Hone, 5f). 

Escape of the Duke ^^^»York from 
St. James’s Palace,- 152. • -y* 
Exfcution of*DE Dodd, 27, 
Execution 'of Sarah Malcolm, 17. 
Ey3cutions, fourteen in one year, 
90. 

■* .T*-' 

Fearon, Mr., his account of young 
"Watson, .51. 

^Fiddhn s’ Money, 2.Sfi. 

Fi6lding, Henry, and Sir JJlm, 

. 2, .‘hO. 

'J^’leet-Marriage^ origin of, 11. 

Fleet and Mayfair Parsons, 8. 

Foley House and crookedness of 
Lan^iam-jdacc, IGS. 

Forgery by Dr. Dodd, 24. 

Fonster, Sir S., story of, 228, 

Frost or Hlanket Fairs on the 
Tliaiiies, 252. 

Frost Fair of 1083-4, 253. 

Frost F>ur of 1813-14, 253. 

Frost Fairs of 1088 ai^d 1740, 25,3. 
Funeral of Lord Nelson, 224. 


Garraway’s Coffee-liousc, last of,' 

* Gai-rick's popularity, h7. 

Garway, Thomas, Cliange - alley, 

121 , ‘ 122 . 

Gayor, Sir John, and Lion Sermon, 
149. • 


Georges I. and IT. at St. JaiAes's 
I Palace, 135. 

George II. and his son, 139. * 

George^ II. and Mrs. Howard, 101. 
George II. and EelleiuJen, Mis.s, 
158. 


German Chapel, St. James’s, 10.3. 
Guildhall, Hest<'.pition of the, 213. 
Gunning, the Misses, 174. 


Hainm^smith Ghost, 283. 
Hanckiwitz first makes phcjsphorus, 
241. 

Henry VITI. and the Niglitly 
Watch, 244. 

Hogarth’s portrait of Elizabeth 
Canning, 24. 

Hogarth’s portrait of Sarah Mal- 
colm, 17, 18, 19. S 


Holbein’s ceiling, Cliapel Poyal, 
lf)4. . 

♦Holland House, Memorabilia of, 
192. 

Hone’s three Trials, .53. 

H<;jj*ns at Highgate, lliS. 
Huntingdon, Lady, her preaching, 
14'1. ' 


Islington Garland, the, 113-117. 

Jcffre5’'s, Lord, remains of, 132. * 

Jennings I’roperty, the great, 289. 

I Johnson, Dr., and Dodd, Dr., 27. 

I Jolinson, Dr., at Tlirale’s Villa, 
194. 

Jottings in St. James’s, 100. 

Keith, Alexander, IMayfair j>arson, 
13-15. 

Kelly, Sl)crifr, {K>-9r. 

Kemiall, Duchess of, and George I., 
155. 

Lantern and candle herjuests, 250. 

liast of Garra way’s (’olfee-house, 

120-12(». 

Laundress, the T(‘mple, 10. 

L;,.i(5oln’s-lnn-Fields Tlieatre, old, 

Lion Sermon in the (’ity, 1 19. 

Literature of 'he Seven Dials, 128. 

I Lloyd’s, the T’mlerwriters at, 20)0. 

1 Jjondon JJridgo and l*„ter of Cole- 
church, 141. 

Lomlon llobltcries in bSOO, .32. 

JiOiidoii W' vhPjn 175,3. j?^>. 

Lord Mayor’, s pagoant, 251. 

Ludgate, ancient prison of, 228. 

Malcolm, Sarah, the murderess, 15. 

Marble Arcli, Hyde-Park-corncr, 
PM). 

Memorabilia of Hollanjir^ouse, 190. 

IVlidsumiTrcr-Eve AVatch, 217. 

Milt< n in Ahlersgate, 271. 

Dl^ltoi'i:, '•genealogy of, 270. 

Nelson, Lord, funeral of, 224. 

Nelson, Lord, last in London, 227. 

Nicholson, Margaret, .attempts the 
life of George III., 31 ; letter 
from, 32. 

Nolleke is and Justice AVelch, 4, 5. 

Old Bailey, Memorable Executions 
in : Cashman, the sailor, 77 ; 
ertastrophe, sad, 74, 75; Cato- 
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street conspirators, 75, 70 ; Har- 
ris and others, for forgery, 73 ; 
Holloway and Haggerty, 4or mur- 
der, 74 ; M idler, Franz, for mur- 
der, 89; Pirates, five (Flowery 
Land), 83^ new drop, 73 ; "yegs- 
worth, for murder, 77 ; 'Wiistlfe- 
wood, Arthur, for treason, ^75. 

Orgafis in London Churches : JIS. 


Pageants of the Nightly "W ateh, u 
213. 

I'aiiiphlct, scarce one, 17. 

]*ani(!s of tlu' present century, 220. i 
] ‘allies of LS20, 1832, 1837, 1847, 
and ISiJO, 220-224. 

Parodies, b}’’ AVilliam Hone, 54. 
Parsons, ®mock, of the Fleet and 
Mayfair, S. • 

Peter the Great in London, 23-1- 
239. 

Phosphorus first made in Covent- 
garden, 241. j 

Pillory Punishments, 50; abolished, J 
07 ; bakers, fi*audulent, 00; bar- * 
barons punish merit, 0(> ; (.•lerk- 
c^well, (>0; cock-fighting, oi^ 
last case, 07 ; described, 02 ; niol> 
cnielties, (>4 ; Needham, Mother, 

07 ; Oates, Titus, iif the pillory, 

C!1 ; offences punished, 00, 01 ; 
perjury, 0-^; Slicblieare, Dr., in 
the i»illory, 02; Star-chanibc 
punislii^ciit, 04 ; ^various coun- 
tries, 51). * • 

I'laguc, the, and Pest-house-field, 
140. 

Playhouses in 8hak«pcarc’s time, 
1*34. ^ 

Prerogative (lourt, 211. 

Pressing to jjeath at the Old Hailey : ! 
barbaritiS^ihl, <18 ; nmrdei d'S- j 
covered, 7 1 ; late cjise, 0?). 

Press, the, 72. • • 

l*ress-y.ard, <18. • • 

Pretender, the Young, 202. 

Prison, rules of Ludgate, 229. 

Pyx, trial of the, 2<13. » 

Radcliffe, Dr., at Garra way’s, 123.* , 
Recollections of ]iiittersca,^)8. • ^ j 
Regent-street, and Naslv thok^chi- 
tect, KiS. * * * 

Rein ains of I iord J eff rey^ , 1 32. | 

Robbers’ purse, the, 33. I 


Roland, IMadara, her trip to Eng 
land, .32. 

Roof, new, for the Guildhall, 217 
' 218. 

f4ale by the csindle, 122. 

I Sale at Ganway’s, 125, 120. 
fiphnihJ^ (.:3uifch Organs, 270. 

dull one in%Le9dutn/i72^ . 
I^Sermon, cfudenincd, on ’4r. Dodd, 

Sc*Dil Dials, literature of, F28. * 
sShakmeare’s time, i>Layhouses in, 
' 154. , ^ • 

Sheriff, humane, 93. ^ 

Siddons, IVfes., her first appearance, 
15L • 

Soutn-Sca Rubble and Canons, 1404. 
Spa-Fields and Orator Hunt, 30. 
Sporting in S4. Jama’s, 153. 
Spur-money at the Chapel Royal, 
lOo. * 

Statug in Leicester-atiuare, 304. 
Stockwcll Ghost, 280. 

Strangewuys, Major, 70. 

Striking in the King’s Court, 107. 

I Swearing-iu at Highgate, 118. 
Swift on tlio Soiith-Sea Bubble, 
• 123. • 

• • 

•Tavenis of *Cornhill and Change- 
pallet, P20, ItJl. 

3Va first sold in England, 121, 
Teinide Rar^ heads and tales of 
Ct7/; 98; Armstrong. 

Sir T., 1<)I ••closing the gates, 98^ 
lOJi-lk) ; criminal record*, 101 
early history, 98 ; Kriend, Sii 
*l(dm, 102; first Rai^OO; fune 
rats, state, 1 10; Parkins, Sir AV., 
KJi ; La^r, Counsellor, 103; ])T0 
clainatimis, 110 ; r(d)uilt by Wren 
I • 100; removal, 111 ; sfcHtiuJi, 100. 

I Townley u *1^ Fletcher, ^04. 

• Tennis Court.^u Londoii^WW. 
Theatre, oldTSii liincoln’s-Inn 

Fields, 139. 

Thiale’s Villa, at Streatham, 194. 
Townsend, the Bow-street ofiicer, 
3. 

• Ih-iid of the Pyx, 203. 

Two Hundred Pounds- -C ..c 
j Law, 188. • 

I ^Valpole, Horace, and <4eorg 
i 150. 

i AVatch, settingipf the, 243. 
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Watchmen in 1800, 33. 

Water, supply^ of, to London, 259. 
Watson, the rioter, flight of, 49. 
Welcm, Justice, 4, 

Wells, Mother, arid Canning, Eliza- 
beth, 20, 23. 


Westminster Abbey vaults a ghost 
story, 277. 

Whitti^on, Sir Bichard, true his- 
tory of, 149. 

Will-oflioe, Doctors' Commons, 203. 
William de la Pole, death of, 200. 
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